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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 


The demand for a new edition of this book^ 
ijpposes upon its authors a task which even if it 
were not welcomed as an opportunity, might 
none the less have had to have been accepted as 
a duty. That task, which we are undertaking 
in this revised edition, with a full sense of our 
own inadequacy and of the inadequacy of the 
narrow compass into which it must be compressed, 
is essentially the continuation of the original 
purpose with which our book was first planned — 
namely, to set in true perspective the essentials 
of the Guild idea. We make no further claims, 
either to originality or to orthodoxy. It appears 
to us probable that the demand which has caused 
the first edition of this book to be exhausted was 
due to a desire to envisage as a consistent whole 
the principles and policy comprehended in the 
term “ National Guilds.” The propagandists of 
this idea had not been backward in explaining 
the various articles of their belief, even to the 
length of changing their minds about them in the 
full hearing of a public invited, even importuned, 
to give a listening ear. The public on its side had 
not shown itself indifferent, though displaying 
perhaps more curiosity than understanding. But 
alike in the interests of “ producer ” and “ con- 
sumer ” of Guild ideas, we felt the time had arrived 
for an effort to reveal the wood without omitting 
altogethea; to estimate the beauty and value of 
its trees. The past two years Jhave seen many 
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fresh adrenturers plunge into the forest, of which 
till then thejr had been content to be spectators 
from afar; whilst both within and without its 
borders change has been at work. 

Whilst controyersj still rages, for the most 
part fruitfully, amongst Guildsmen, the curiosify 
of the public appears rather to be stimulated than 
appeased. We cannot hope either to solre those 
controrersies, or fully to satisfy that curiosity, 
but the occasion would seem to dictate some 
attempt to estimate afresh in the light of the last 
two years and for to-day the true “ meaning of 
National Guilds.*’ 

Fortunately, such a presentation can gain in 
clearness as much from what it eliminates as 
from what it adds to the original outline. Indeed, 
80 far as the old body of the book is concerned it 
is in this direction that our rcrision has for the 
most part proceeded, although, of couTvse, rarious 
changes in the text haye been necessitated by 
changes in the political and industrial situation 
since it was written. Social circumstances have 
happily rendered fairly simple what the economics 
of publishing in this era of high prices would in 
any case have dictated. Our book was published 
in the early autumn of 1918, and not many months 
later the collapse of the German military power 
offered our politicians the opportunity to usher 
us into that “ new world after the War ” of the 
advent of which they had for long given us such 
confident^assurances. For those who had accepted 
these promises the result may have pro'v;ed some- 
thing of a disappointment; but Guil&unen^ at 
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any rate, were free from the pains of disillusion. 
Those, like the authors of this book, who regarded 
an Allied Victory of vital importance, did so not 
because they expected that victory to bring any 
fundamental emancipation to the masses amongst 
dfther the victorious or the vanquished o(Mn- 
rounities ; but because they desired that the oppor- 
tunity of struggling for that emancipation should 
be preserved, and not put beyond the bounds of 
constructive attainment. They believed neither 
in the potentialities of a beneficent progress nor 
in the feasibility of a hypothetical “Reconstruc- 
tion.” We declared the former a myth and tha 
latter a mirage, and we “ gave reasons for our 
answer.” Those answers do not seem to us any 
longer to call for argument. Collectivism, in 
which the “ Progressive ” idea found its chief 
political embodiment, is dead as a revolutionary 
idea. Reconstruction was strangled in infancy 
by its parents, the politician and the plutocrat, 
when they found that the “ industrial peace ” al 
which it was to aim could in the changed economic 
circumstances be re-imposed with a fair chance of 
success by the familiar methods of wage-slavery. 
We have, therefore, excised our chapters on 
Progressivism and Reconstruction without dismay^ 
Moreover, the “Policy and Problems” of the 
Guildsman have changed so much since this book 
was first published that some revision ^f them k 
imperatiye. Those problems which are now mainly 
of a histdrical interest must be sought for in our 
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first edition.^ Those which are of cardinal import- 
ance to-day we propose to treat in these pages. In 
our new chapter on “ Problems and Policy of To- 
day,” the reader will see how in our opinion the 
National Guild idea is affected by such topic^ 
phenomena as Bolshevism, The Social Theory 
OF Functional Democracy, The Expansion of 
THE Co-operative Movement, Major Douglas’s 
Credit Proposals, and the Building Guilds 
Movement. Their emergence during the brief 
period since the first edition of our book appeared 
testifies to tlie truth of the conviction we expressed 
therein that the Guild idea was one of which the 
implications had been by no means exhausted. 
Time will reveal with an ever-increasing clearness 
that it is only the application of Guild principles 
which will suffice to achieve the rescue of our storm- 
tossed society from the waves that from every side 
threaten its final destruction. 

M.B.R. 

C.E.B. 

August, 1920. 


I In the “ Problems and Policy ” chapter in onr original 
edition ve disouBsed the rival merits of the titles National 
ChiildB ** and ** Guild Socialism ” ; the criticisms of the GnUdi 
proposala by the "" Syndicalists/’ Mr. Penty and the Local Qttildb* 
men, and Mr.CBelloc and the Distributivists ; also the questions 
of Women in Industry, Unemployment, Nationalisation, Parlia- 
mentary Action, and Joint Control, in so far as tblse mattem 
affected our proposals.^ 
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The one word which has bitten into the minds of 
tke masses of the people during the War, as fax 
as social and economic relations are concerned, is 
Profiteerings The word has become popular, but 
with its meaning curiously twisted. It has come 
to mean the private extortion from the community, 
under the present terrible circumstances, of amounts 
exceeding what is regarded as “ fair.” But 
Profiteering really sums up the whole system 
under which such social functions as production 
and distribution are conducted by private indi- 
viduals and enterprises seeking to make profits 
without regard to the consequences. Indeed, the 
word simply unveils the truth which was previously 
hidden under the pseudo-scientific and abstract 
term, “ Capitalism,” execrated by reformers and 
Socialists. Profiteering is “ Capitalism ” without 
its mask, and with its deformities revealed. 

Before 1914 men endured this structure of 
■economic privateering (whence the word “ profiteer- 
ing ”^) with all its horrors and absurdities, because 
they were told — by the capitalists and their 
spokesmen — that it was the only system that 
could be depended upon to withstand the strains 
and shocks both of peace and war. Therefore, the 
legend ran, if you interfere with Capitalism, you 
are rendering a civilised society unsafe. Facts 

1 It wa6t3omed several years before the War by the editor 
«f the New Age, 
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have given the lie to the capitalist claims. At the 
first alarm of war, Capitalism trembled ; and ita 
stunted spires were brought down in ruins b^ the 
first shot that was fired. 

Exposed to the stress of war, private Capitalism 
has failed equally in production, distribution, aitd 
finance. The State has had to reorganise produc-^ 
tion as the only means of conducting it with any 
degree of efficiency ; although, in as far as produc- 
tion has been rebuilt on the lines of restricted 
Capitalism, it is still inefficient and must still faiL 
The inadequacy of individual command of the 
means of distribution was exemplified when the 
State found it necessary to systematise and “ con- 
trol ** the whole machinery of transport before 
even our first little Expeditionary Force could be 
mobilised and despatched. In the world of finance 
— the capitalists’ chosen kingdom — the failure was 
no less complete. The State had to guarantee 
the financiers many millions of pounds to cover the 
foreign bills of excliange accepted by them, before 
those great men would consent to carry on at 
all. 

Since, then, its unqualified failure at the very 
outbreak of the War, Capital has gradually beeu 
brought — at a ruinous cost, admittedly — under 
the “ control ” of our only slightly more public- 
spirited State officials. ‘ Had not this been done,, 
the conduct of the War would have been not only 
more incompetent and more unsuccessful than it 
has been, but we should have found it impossible 
to face the enemy at ail. , 

But it is in regard to Labour that thi War has 
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shown most clcarlj the rottenness of Capitalism.. 
We have only to compare the wonderful record of 
the workers in the trenches with the chaos and 
confusion in the workshops at home to see that 
something is hopelessly wrong in industry — not 
ifith the men, but with the methods. Labour, 
after being consistently treated as nothing more^ 
than a “ commodity,** a “ raw material,*’ or “ one 
of the factors of production,** was suddenly assured 
that it was the backbone of the nation, that our 
common fate depended upon its efforts, and that 
only in the workshops could victory be won. True* 
as it was, this admission was made only partially 
and always grudgingly. Indeed, save for high- 
flown appeals to the workers to be worthy of the 
trust that had never been reposed in them, nothing" 
was done to give effect to so vital a discovery. Aa 
a consequence, Labour, after a short period of 
floundering in the realm of national idealism, was 
again dragged down by the brute necessity of the 
capitalist workshop and the brutish hypotheses of 
the capitalist ideology to its old level of mere- 
opportunism. 

Thus, in the fourth year of the War, we have* 
confusion almost as bad as ever ; nor is th«^ any 
further hope of improvement along the lines of the- 
outworn and incompetent structure of Capitalism.. 
Every device, possible and impossible, to prop up^ 
the ruins of the old creed has been tried and haa 
failed. Our only hope, as a nation, lies in the 
determination to build up a new and better struc* 
ture of society, The» War has shown—even to 
those whS ignored the fact before — that it is tho 
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industrial structure of the nation upon which its 
people must at last base their common efforts. 
It is with this aspect of society that our book 
•deals. Our purpose is to show that the industrial 
needs of modern England cannot be satisfied, 
with either justice or efficiency, unless the connec- 
tion with Capitalism is cut deliberately and for 
^ver. In its place, there is put forward the pro- 
gramme of National Guilds — not, however, as a 
Utopian panacea, but as a practical solution of the 
industrial problem. 

The idea of National Guilds is essentially con- 
structive. It is so at the expense of the assump- 
tions whicli have, for the most part, been held alike 
by those who accepted the present industrial system 
-and by those who sought to reform it. It is a 
challenge both to the capitalist and to the Collecti- 
vist. It denies that man’s labour can justly be 
hired at a “ standard rate,” however high ; it 
denies that his industrial life must be regulated 
by superior authority, from above or from outside ; 
and it denies that society can be saved, or the 
worker set free, by the initiative in industrial affairs 
being transferred to the State. The establishment 
of National Guilds involves the abolition of the 
wage-system, the attainment of self-government in 
industry, and the modification of State sovereignty. 
There is nothing novel about these ideas ; already 
the phrases by which they are expressed are 
freezing into cliches. But there is something novel 
in their b«ing accepted as the essential standard by 
which the value of all social change ^ tested. 
Doubtless many social reformers of the last century 
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would have been brought to agree that these ideals^ 
were quite desirable, when reforms had cleared the- 
way for them. But such a condition was really 
fatal, since the reforms contemplated did not- 
clear the way for the realisation of these ideals ; 
indeed, they postponed them. It was only because 
they postponed the ideals that the reforms were 
conceded. The “ practical man ” in the pro- 
gressive ranks, in the thirty years between 1880‘ 
and 1910, no doubt l{X)kcd on the great truths 
upon which this book will throughout insist as- 
mere truisms. Yet a truism is but a truth taken 
for granted ; in our evil society we can no more 
afford to take truth for granted than a diseased 
person can afford to take health for granted ► 
There is no other way of achieving truth and 
freedom in society than by the realisation of them ; 
we can abolish the wage-system only by weakening 
it ; we can establish the Guild only by strengthening- 
and releasing the Trade Union of to-day. As for 
the State, let us bid the worker not expect it to* 
pull all his chestnuts out of the fire; it will be- 
better employed in rescuing its own from the- 
plutocracy who have usurped so many of its func- 
tions, while unloading on Government’s shoulders- 
so many of their own burdens. 

The Guild idea, then, is not in any sensational 
sense a new thing. It derives from many strains, 
of pure and disinterested social thinking ; but we- 
believe that its sponsors have formulated the 
essentials of the industrial problem mouc clearly 
and completely than any other group to-day. It- 
would be interesting, if space allowed, to trace the^ 
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lespectivc shar^ of the Tarious influences which 
liave contributed to the formulation of National 
Cuild principles and ideas, and to disentangle 
them. We should find the craftsmen’s challenge 
and the blazing democracy of W^illiam Morris ; the 
warning of Mr. Belloc against the huge shadow of 
the Servile State and, perhaps, something also of 
bis claim for the individual’s control over property ; 
the insistence of Mr. Penty on the perils of indus- 
trialism and its large-scale organisation, and his 
Tecovery and bequest to us of the significant and 
unique word “ guild.” We should find something 
of French Syndicalism, with its championship of 
the producer; something of American Industrial 
Unionism, w'ith its clear vision of the need for 
industrial organisation ; and somcthiTig of Marxian 
Socialism, with its unsparing analysis of the wage- 
system by which Capitalism exalts itself and 
enslaves the mass of men. But it is, above all, the 
changed direction of the English Socialist and 
Trade Unionist movements — changed as a result of 
their own failures and the universal failure of the 
War — that makes possible the putting into practice 
of the Guild idea. “The English Trade Unions 
are the hope of the world.” 

In the narrower and stricter sense of the term, 
the propaganda of National Guilds proceeds from 
two origins — Mr. A. R. Orage and his colleagues of 
the New Age, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole and his cd- 
leagues of the National Guilds League. Nor are 
these soulces necessarily distinct, since Mr. S. G. 
Hobson, author of the well-known series eff articles 
in the New Age jp which the principles and pro*^ 
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posals of National Guilds were formulated, is 
A prominent member of the National Guilds 
League, while Mr. Cole and other members of the 
League have been constant contributors to the 
New Age. The debt of National Guildsmen (as the 
advocates of the National Guild system are called) 
to the New is incalculable, since not only did 
Guild principles first take shape in its columns, 
but they have since been debated and contested 
there with as much impartiality as ability, and by 
no one more than by the editor. But even so, we 
may doubt whether the propaganda of National 
Guilds would ever have become widely understood 
by the workers, whom it most concerns, had it 
not been for the work of Mr. Cole in translating it 
into terms of Trade Unionism and applying it to 
the crucial problems of the industrial movement. 
For ourselves, we acknowledge our debt alike to 
the New Age, Mr. Cole’s books, and the publications 
of the National Guilds League, The extent of our 
debt will be obvious from a glance at the footnotes 
and references which suggest (what is, indeed, the 
fact) that this book is as much a work of editorship 
as of authorship. Our object is to place before the 
reader the outlines of what is in reality a very vast 
subject ; and if, in process of doing so, our own 
idiosyncrasies and defects seem to hinder rather 
than to assist the argument, we hope he will go to 
those originals from which we ourselves have learnt 
€0 large a proportion of what we here set down. 

In conclusion, we would insist that tfte Guild 
idea is an*i4ea rather than a creed, and an idea the 
imnlications of which are bv no ipeans exhausted^ 
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Those who have so far been most prominently 
associated with^its formulation are by no means 
agreed upon the details of its application ; nor do> 
they attach equal importance to the various strains- 
of thought which have contributed to produce it. 
They would all, however, agree in repudiating any 
intention or desire to force a rigid »sy stem upon a 
passive people. No true democracy will accept a 
Utopia which it docs not itself create. The essen- 
tials of the Guild idea are the recovery of initiative 
by the ordinary worker, his release from bondage 
to the base purposes of profit, and his achievement 
of complete and responsible industrial democracy.. 
By such a transformation alone can society be 
saved ; to make clearer the way to it is the purpose 
of all that follows here. 


We wish to acknowledge our debt to Mr. A. J. 
Penty, Mr, E. E. Beare, and Mr. J. MacCallum for 
help afforded in the fourth chapter, and to Mr. 
Rowland Kenney for many valuable suggestions.. 

.M.B.R. 

C.E.B. 

Aprils 1918 . 



CHAPTER I 


THE GUILD IDEA 

Whal is a National Guild 't Examples; a National Mining 
Guild ; a National Transport Guild. Self-government and 
national responsibility. 


A National Guild would be a democratically 
self-governing association which, consisting of all 
the workers engaged in any main industry, would be 
responsible for carrying it on in conjunction with 
the State. 

For example, a National Mining Guild would be 
composed of every worker of all grades — adminis- 
trative, technical, skilled and unskilled, on the 
surface and underground — actively engaged in 
mining. As a democratic association, its members 
would be associated on an equal basis, and not in 
the undemocratic industrial relationship of em- 
ployers and employees. As a self-governing body, 
the National Mining Guild would have full powers, 
without outside interference, over all industrial 
matters affecting its members, over the administra- 
tion of all the mines in the country, and over every- 
thing that concerned methods and conditions of 
mining. Ownership of the mines and of the plant 
and other forms of capital used in mining would be 
Vested in the State, but they would be at the 
disposal of the Mining Guild to be workelCl in the 
public inte^'est. 

Similarly, in the case of, say, a National Transport 

1 B 
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Guild, the whole national machinery of transport 
(railways, shipping, vehicles, canals, etc.) would 
be the property of the community, but the mono- 
poly of its working would be exercised by the 
Guild. 

In every main industry, then, the workers, 
organised in a self-governing National Guild, 
would have the monopoly and control of its working 
in partnership with the State, which would be the 
owner of the means of production. The aim of 
National Guild service is the conduct of industry 
in the interests of the community. For this every 
Guildsman would be responsible to his Guild, and 
every Guild to the community through the other 
Guilds and the State. 
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SERVILITY OR FREEDOM? 


The Wage-aystem : its assumptions and its implications. Labour 
a tool. “ Our most precious raw material.'* “ Orthodox ** 
Economists and the commodity theory of Labour. Reformist 
fallacies : (t.) the illusion of “ higher wages ” ; [ii.) the 

standard rate and a “ higher status." Wages, the price of 
servitude ; Pay, the reward of service. 

The breakdown of Capitalism : causes of its instability. Capitalist 
efficiency and civil liberty ultimately incompatible. The 
capitalist's creed : its “ wage-slave-7norality." His demand 
for stability a demand for slavery. The Eervile State. Its 
advent (t.) promoted by the employer — the Garden City and the 
Garden — scientific management ; (ij.) sanctioned by the State 
through legislation ; (hi.) accelerated by the War and its effect 
upon industry. , * 

Servility or Freedom. 1 A vital choice. The illusions of '‘good- 
will." The brotherhood of the trenches and the bondage of the 
workshop. The impossibilities of industrial pacifism. 
National Trusts or National Guilds. 


The fundamental basis of the revolutionary case 
against Capitalism is not that it makes the few 
rich and the many poor — ^though this is true ; not 
that it creates social conditions which are a disgrace 
and an amazement in a civilised community — 
though this also is true ; not that it brutalises the 
rich by luxury, stifles beauty, and frustrates the 
hope of craftsmanship for the worker — though, 
indeed, it does all these things ; but that it denies 
and degrades the character of man by the operation 
of a wage-system which makes the worker of no 
more account than a machine to be exploited or a 
tool to be bought and sold. The seed of all our 
glaring social failure and distress® to-day lies not 
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in any imagined “problem” of poverty, nor in 
any inevitable “ stage ” of economic development, 
but in a vile conception of human relationship that 
has entered into and now dominates all our social 
life and has invested it with its character of injustice 
and insecurity. This spiritual failure to which 
we have come finds its concrete expression in the 
wage-system. Its assumptions and even its ideals 
(if we can call them so) have won so great a victory 
over the minds and wills of every section of our 
countrymen that its creed is the creed of England 
to-day. Few challenge it ; few have the spirit 
even to desire an alternative, far less to struggle for 
one. That men should be forced by the menace 
of star\'ation to accept a price for the labour which 
irall they have to sell, to subdue all their purposes 
and all their gifts to the purpose of others (and 
that purpose profit), to lay claim to no right of 
control over the conditions of their working lives, 
nor any power of government over those who 
direct them in the workshop, to be divorced from 
responsibility and all the attributes of free status, 
to have upheld before them no standard but that 
of gain, no incentive but the bribe (often fallacious) 
of higher wages — this pathetic distortion of human 
fellowship, this vile and perilous imprisonment of 
the human spirit, is actually accepted as natural, 
and even providential, by nearly all those who 
triumph by means of it, and by the vast majority, 
indeed, of its victims. The existence of the wage- 
system Conditions all our “ reforms ” ; it is (as has 
been well said) our “ permanent hypothesis.” It 
has even infectfd our very language, so that we 
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can speak without compunction of the workers as 
“ hands,” the process of their hire as the “ labour- 
market,” and the return for their services as the 
“ cost of labour.” Catch-phrases reflect it : as 
when wc tell the worker (with equal insolence and 
truth) that he is “ not paid to think,” or inquire 
(with the standards of gain transcending all others) 
“ what a man is worth.” 

Capitalist society, combining economic tyranny 
and insecurity with political “ democracy ” and 
civil liberty, is something quite new in history. 
Its industrial princes and their Parliamentary hire- 
lings, while preserving and even extending the 
machinery of human rights and the show of political 
power, have reduced this parade of freedom to a 
hopeless mockery by affording to the vast majority 
no resource in the economic sphere by which that 
freedom might be translated from theory into fact. 
For Capitalism demands as the condition of its 
successful working that the bulk of mankind shall 
own nothing at all of the means of production, nor 
even assume any real degree of responsibility for 
the control of the circumstances upon which their 
livelihood depends. The worker is thought of 
not as a man, not even as a labourer, but as 
“labour” — a mechanical aid to the purposes of 
another, something to be purchased, a tool. And, 
indeed, the familiar phrase of the economists, 
“ Land, Capital, and Labour,*^ exposes the whole 
error on which the wage-system rests. Human 
labour has come to be regarded, both in thiory and 
practice, ifot as the employer of the instrument of 
production, but as one of the inairuments of pr<h 
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duction» A separate class of persons has arisen, 
almost fortuitously in the first instance, but now 
ever more rapidly becoming circumscribed and 
defined, whose function it is to buy labour-power 
in the “ market *’ as a commodity and pay for the 
cost of its subsistence with a wage. Labour- 
power under the wage-system is but machinery 
under another name ; and as soon as human hands 
can be replaced more cheaply and efficiently by 
mechanical devices, the labourer is thrown on to 
the scrap-heap without compunction, while labour- 
saving inventions are extolled as the sign of 
economic progress. And so they would be if — the 
worker being in command of his own economic life — 
their effect were to save labour and not dividends. 
But so long as he is content to barter away his 
personality and all his priceless potentialities of 
creation and control for a mere money payment, 
the basis of which he is almost powerless to deter- 
mine, the worker must of necessity remain only a 
factor in production, or, as a recent writer on 
industrial affairs complacently puts it, “ our most 
precious raw material.” 

We may resent the phrase, but it is an exact 
one none the less. The “ orthodox ” economists 
will generally shirk so bold an admission of the 
commodity theory of labour. Professor Marshall, 
for instance, seeking to distinguish wage-labour 
from slave-labour, says^ : 

The first point to which we have to direct our 
attention is the fact that human agents of production 
are not bought and sold as machinery and ot^er material 

1 TM Pr^iplet of Economics, pp. 588*695. 
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agents of production are. The worker sells his work, 
but he himself remains his own property. 

How much value lies in this distinction the professor 
then proceeds to expose : 

The next of those characteristics of the action of 
demand and supply peculiar to labour which we have 
to study lies in the fact that when a person sells his 
services, he has to present himself where they are 
delivered. It matters nothing to the seller of bricks 
whether they are to be used in building a palace or a 
sewer : but it matters a great deal to the seller of labour, 
who undertakes to perform a task of given difficulty, 
whether or not the place in which it is to be done is a 
wholesome and a pleasant one, and whether or not his 
associates will be such as he cares to have. 

From this it is clear that what the worker sells 
is not merely his labour but his body, and this not 
as a result of any free contract in which the seller 
bargains for his own terms, but under duress at a 
price determined by the condition of the “ labour- 
market.” Nor is the area of that market a matter 
of free choice for the worker; he may be con- 
strained to fly from one end of the country to 
another at the bidding of the capitalist in order 
to dispose of his labour-power. Indeed, Labour 
Exchanges exist to facilitate this very object. 
Again to quote Professor Marshall : 

Since, however, no one can deliver his labour in a 
market in which he is not himself present, it follows that 
the mobility of labour and the mobility of the labourer 
are convertible terms : and the unwillingne^^ to quit 
home, and to leave old associations. . . . will 
often turn*the scale against a proposal to seek better 
wages in a new place. 
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If the conditions of sale to which the labourer 
is subject under the wage-system, as revealed in the 
passages quoted, do not reduce the labour of man 
to the status of a commodity, it is difficult to see 
what meaning can be implied by the term.^ 

It is upon the wage-system, then, that our 
industrial life is founded, and upon the willingness 
of the worker to sell his body for wages that the 
ability of his masters to exact rent, interest, and 
profits depends. It is the foundation-stone of all 
Socialist criticism that the existence of private 
property in the means of production involves pri- 
vate property in the destinies of society and in the 
lives of its members ; and it follows that the 
proletarian not only cannot enforce his right to a 
share in controlling the society in which he lives — 
he cannot even enforce his right to live in it ! 
But though every school of Socialism that is more 
than merely sentimental implicitly involves a 
repudiation of the wage-system, in practice, as 
we have seen, Socialists have allowed themselves 
to be tempted from the highway of emancipation 
to lose themselves in tangled bypaths of “ reform.” 
On the one hand, some have sought to mitigate the 

1 For a full analysis of the economics of the wage-system it is 
necessary, of course, to go to Marx’s Capital, The literature, both 
of exposition and criticism, dealing with the Marxian analysis is 
enormous ; a good short book is Marxian iSorialiam, by W. Paschal 
Larkin (Purcell & Co., Cork). See also the pamphlets of the 
Socialist Labour Party (50 Renfrew Street, Glasgow) and many 
valuable articles in the Plebs Magazine. The case against the 
wage-system, from the moral standpoint in particular, has been 
restated it National OuUds : An Enquiry into the Wage-syatem 
and the Way Out (Bell), and again, with special reference to the 
war situation, in Guild Principles in War and Psece, by S. G, 
Hobson (Bell). See also chapter vi. in Self-government in Industry. 
by G. D. H. Cole, r 
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captivity of the wage-system by urging schemes 
of “ workshop control ” which, though they may 
be harmless and even valuable in themselves, do 
not necessarily involve any attack on the wage- 
system itself. For the most part, however, Socialist 
reformers have been blind altogether to the wage- 
slavery of Capitalism, and have talked only of its 
exploitation of the worker. But though they have 
talked of it, they have been ready to perpetuate 
the very system by which it operates — as if the 
worker’s labour ceased to be a commodity because 
it was purchased by a public and not a private 
employer. ^IVicanwhile they have sought salvation 
for the proletariat in a programme of “ higher 
wages,” though (apart from the spiritual surrender 
which a concentration on this demand involves) it 
must be obvious that in the majority of cases 
wages cannot be indefinitely increased if profiteering 
is to be maintained. For the profiteer lives by 
pocketing the profit (or “ surplus value ”) remain- 
ing after he has paid the landlord his toll in rent, 
provided for the cost of keeping up the necessary 
plant and other standing charges, and handed over 
to the worker the price of his labour-power or 
wage. There will come a points when the profiteer 
will no longer feel sufficiently assured of his “ sur- 
plus value ” -to carry on his business ; and unless 
the workers are prepared to advance out of the 
wage-system and shoulder the responsibility for the 

^ It is alleged that this point has already been r^hed in the 
case of a number of small mines in South Wales, which, in view 
of the ooin|>aratiyely high rate of wages prevailing in that ooab 
field, it does not pay to work, and which have been in consequence 
shut down* 
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maintenance of the industry themselves^ they will 
find themselves on the streets with no wages 
at all. Wages may be raised here and there by 
skilful organisation, though even in these cases the 
capitalist will generally contrive to recoup himself 
by raising prices, by introducing labour-saving 
devices, or by “ speeding-up ” his workpeople. 
Increased production, indeed, is likely to be the 
only means by which Labour will be able to 
maintain its standard of life after the War. But 
higher wages, on anything like a large scale and 
over the whole field of industry, are probably im- 
possible within the wage-system — that is to say, a 
permanent increase in the return for labour is 
not to be expected as long as the worker looks for 
it in the form of a wage. Sir Hugh Bell, a promi- 
nent employer in the iron trade, states the matter 
quite bluntly. After an examination of the 
balance-sheet of his industry and its various items 
of expenditure, he concludes that “ the moral is 
that, under existing circumstances, the present 
division of the products of industry cannot be 
divided in any very much different way from the 
present.”^ It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the “ existing circumstances ” are the facts of 
the wage-system, by which, so long as he accepts 
it, the worker is imprisoned and impoverished at 
the same time. 

We see, then, that not only must the wag«- 
system be repudiated if the worker is ever to be 
spirituallj free, but that until it is abolished he 
can never be assured of a due reward for his 

1 Industrial Bsconslf^uction, tdited by Huntly Carter, p. OS. 
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labour, unless the miserable “ standard rate ” of 
to-day (that is, the rate of wages established by 
Trade Union action in any district for any given 
class of labour) is to be accepted as such. We do 
not deny the value of the “ standard rate ” as a 
temporary safeguard ; but there is grave danger 
in regarding it, with some modern progressive 
economists, as conferring a more or less satisfac- 
tory status on the worker. Mr. Henry Clay, for 
instance, goes to perilous lengths in this direction. 
He says ^ : 

This standard of life is a conception which, though 
difficult to formulate, is not indefinite. . . . Any 
worker in an established industry has a pretty clear 
idea of what the standard of his grade in that industry 
and district is ; and to that standard he conceives he 
has a right. . . . gives an ideal colour to a 
material struggle, because it converts a demand for twerily- 
jive shillings a week into a demand jor a right and the 
assertion ojf a status in society/^ . . . The demand 
for it is the instinctive reaction of the average man 
against a system of free contract, which leaves him 
free to get rich in his own way, but guarantees him no 
secure status if his interests and ambitions do not 
happen to lie in the direction of amassing wealth, or if 
inequality of opportunity prevents him from using his 
“ freedom.” 

And a few pages further on® he declares that 

Whether our ultimate aim is the conservation or the 
abolition of the wage-system, we must recognise that 

^ The Induitrial Outlook, edited by H. Banderson Fumifll, 
chapter iii., pp. 66, 67. * 

^ Our italics. 

3 op, ci^, p. 92. The whole chapter is of great interest in 
indicating what must be done ‘*ii society wishes to give the 
employee a secure status without an economic revolution.*' 
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the insecurity of status of so many wage-earners is an 
evil. It prevents, them from giving much attention to 
schemes either of reform or of revolution, and its 
removal is a necessary first step to any considerable 
social advance. 

All this is plausible enough ; but what we have 
got to be sure of is that if we so magnify the 
importanee of the “ first step,” we do not postpone 
indefinitely those further steps whieh have got to 
be taken if “ any considerable social advance ” 
is to be achieved. The only crusade whieh really 
promises an increase in status for the workers is 
the crusade against the wage-system ; and there 
is only too much danger that, if they are persuaded 
to adopt a policy of reculer pour mieux sauter, they 
may act upon the first part of thd advice, but not 
the second. In giving “an ideal colour to a 
material struggle ” we push into the background 
that spiritual struggle which is alone of any perma- 
nent consequence. This was the result of that 
Fabian programme of a “ National Minimum of 
Civilised Life ” which commended itself so readily 
to the “ best men of all parties,” who were delighted 
to find the worker’s “ assertion of a' status in 
society ” (to reverse Mr. Clay’s phrase) converted 
so easily into “ a demand for twenty-five shillings 
a week.” The analogy with Fabianism becomes 
closer still when we find Mr. Clay declaring that 
“ the most direct way of improving the position of 
the wage-earners will be by imposing conditions 
on the contract that will give it stability,” and 
adding that “ the intervention of the *State is 
necessary, in ordei>tto enforce those conditions when 
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price paid for the upkeep of the worker as for that 
of any other machine. “ Pay ” represents the 
reward for service, something due to one who is 
contributing to the common interest ; and it carries 
with it the recognition of an honourable status. 
“ Wages ” are a toll which the profiteer finds it 
necessary to pay before he can collect his profit. 
“ Pay ” leaves nothing over to be appropriated by 
persons who are not serving the community. 
“ Wages *’ are what the capitalist is constrained 
to give. “ Pay ” is what he who renders a service 
is entitled to receive. The worker, while he is 
producing dividends for his master, receives 
“ wages,” which cease, however, when his job 
ceases. The soldier in the service of his country 
receives “ pay ” whether he be fighting or not ; 
he serves as a man ; he is not “ taken on ” as a 
“ hand.” The wage-slave knows nothing of ser- 
vice; without responsibility and without honour, 
his life is servitude interrupted occasionally by 
starvation,^ 

A false and very ignorant defence of Capitalism 
(and its corollary, the wage-system), that it is 
“ inevitable,” that we cannot get on without it, 
and that on the whole it works as well as we can 
reasonably hope to expect of any social system, is 
often made, and can best be met by a direct 

1 “ The commodity valuation which Capital places upon 
labour, and enforces upon labour, is governed by the knowledge 
that starvi^ion is the only alternative. Capital ascertains the 
cost of hou^g and feeding labour, and adds to this an allowance 
for the maintenance and training of children, in order to ensure 
its supply of future labour. Free education was th*^ signal for 
an immediate all-round||ise in rents, or, in other words, a reduction 
in the purchasing power of wages. The cost of educating hii 
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negative.^ The wage-system is not inevitable, 
but an evil choice permitted by our forefathers, 
the making of which might have been avoided and 
the escape from which we may achieve if we will. 
Far from its being indispensable, it is manifestly 
breaking down, and has to be patched up and 
supplemented in a hundred ways by statutory 
“ reforms ” and private charity. And, finally, it 
works so badly that, with all the increase of pros- 
perity at the top of the social scale, it has reduced 
the masses to such a pitch of wretchedness and 
want that innumerable agencies, public and 
private, have been forced to step in to prevent 
their perishing altogether. For it is not even the 
case that the wage-system brings with it any 
social or economic benefits which might appear 
as compensations for the loss of liberty and the 
crushing of personality it involves for those whom 

children being no longer borne by the vorker, the capitalist ceased 
to allow for it. It is exactly the same calculation as the 8laye> 
owners formerly made. But, apart from the political enfranchise- 
ment of Labour, there is this difference : Slavery tended to one 
dead level of sustenance, whereas modern Capitalism requires far 
more various grades of labour skill. It, therefore, first finds the 
bare cost of living and, as occasion determines, adds to it the 
e^ra cost of training labour to some special purpose. It is this 
difference in wage-rates that confuses many people. They cannot 
understand why there are so many variations in wage-rates if 
wages are really based upon the cost of sustenance. The real 
formula is that wages are primarily determined by the cost of 
sustenance necessary to the trade concerned. In this way we 
discover that wagery is equally degrading to the highly-paid artisan 
and the lowest-paid labourer. It is the wage-system as a system 
that is repugnant to the nature of free men, and must therefore 
be abolished.” — From A Short Statement ojf the Principles and 
Olnects of the National Guilds League. * 

f For a most interesting examination of the moral defences 
attempted on ibehalf of the wage-system, see the chapter entitled 
%e Moral Foundations of Existing Society” m Ncdional 
Owlds, pp. 109-121. • 
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it enslaves. Capitalism fails in the most obvious 
essential of any economic system — it does not 
supply to many thousands of our countrymen the 
most imperative of human needs. It limits useful 
production by limiting the purchasing power of the 
proletariat, and thus produces a state of things 
known as “ over-production,” which does not 
mean that more commodities are produced than 
are required, but only more than can be bought 
owing to the impoverishment of the workers. 
“ Over-production ” is thus paradoxically caused by 
“under-demand,” and this applies still more to 
quality even than quantity ; for the proletarian 
cannot affect demand by the exercise of choice, 
since he has no “ power to wait.” Scarcely less 
pitiable than the poor whom the wage-system 
debases are the rich whom it corrupts by luxury, 
and brutalises by stimulating the very spirit of 
avarice which makes its existence possible. For 
the wealthy no more than for the worker is industry 
a service ; it is “ business,” and “ business is 
business ” — that is what is the matter with it I 
Riches are seldom gained and with difficulty pre- 
served without restless anxieties, base rivalries 
and false friendships, suspicion, ruthlessness, and 
a thousand subterfuges. The prosperous are hardly 
more free than the poor to find joy in the exercise 
of a happy activity, or in the pursuit of a culture 
more valid than the fads of a clique or the barren 
traditions of a class. 

But beyond all other objections to the wage- 
system, there remains this practical oiie — ^that it 
cannot last. Cipitalism is subject to a double 
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strain. It is not only failing to provide the 
workers, while treated as free men, with the means 
sufficient to maintain them in reasonable efficiency ; 
it is, further, involving such a monstrous diverg- 
ence between the moral theories on which our 
society is based and the social features which it 
exhibits that in the conflict between the principles 
of freedom and equal status and the practice of 
exploitation and caste barriers one or the other will 
have to disappear. The two ideas of a servile but 
secure proletariat and a free and responsible nation 
of workers are beginning to reveal themselves in 
sharp contrast. For no stable society can be 
founded on a contradiction as absolute as that 
between our English legal theory and the contem- 
porary practice of our industrial life. The assump- 
tion on which our law is founded is that free citizen- 
ship reinforced by property is normal to the 
average man ; theft and fraud are punished as 
abnormal outrages, and contracts are enforced on 
the presupposition of the freedom of the contracting 
parties, whereas the truth is, of course, that the 
majority of so-called “ free ” contracts are really 
“ leonine ” and morally invalid. Moreover, it is 
not of any public authority, but of the action of a 
private individual who happens to be his employer, 
that the worker is most conscious and most afraid. 
As Mr. Hilaire Belloc has said^ : 

The real sanction in our society for the arrangements 
by which it is conducted is not punishment enforceable 
by the Courts, but the withholding of livelihood from the 
dispossessed by the possessors. Most men now fear the 

1 The Servile Stale, p. §5. 
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loss of employment more than they fear legal punish- 
ment, and the discipline under which men are coerced in 
their modern forms of activity in England is the fear of 
dismissal. The true master of the Englishman to-day 
is not the Sovereign, nor the officers of State, nor, save 
indirectly, the laws ; his true master is the capitalist. 

It is this conflict between the political freedom 
of the worker and his industrial servitude which 
manifests itself in the various forms of “ labour 
unrest ” and renders Capitalism unstable ; and this 
is increasingly being realised by the capitalist 
himself. He longs for a legally secured control 
over “ his ’* workpeople, and he is beginning to 
claim the position of an industrial tenant-in-chief 
of the State. There is much to be said for this 
claim. If industry is to be efficiently organised, 
it must be controlled. If it is to be controlled by 
the capitalists, that control must include the 
control of the most important factor in the produc- 
tion of his profit — ^the worker. Hence, the effi- 
ciency of Capitalism and the freedom of the worker 
cannot exist side by side. The capitalist, in nine 
cases out of ten, believes in secret what a famous 
champion of American slavery^ once asserted 
openly, that. 

The true solution of the contest of all time between 
Labour and Capital is that Capital should own the 
labourer, whether white or black. 

This conviction, which, whether it is held con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is rapidly becoming 
general among the capitalist classes, does not 
necessarily arise from a love of tyranny for its 

i^onry Clay (of Virginia). 
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)wn sake (though such an instinct may be strong 
inough in some cases), but from sheer inability 
m the part of the profiteer to envisage any society 
^hich is not based upon the wage-system. To 
im the only alternative to Capitalism is chaos. 

’ If this sort of thing goes on, I don’t know what’s 
oing to be the end of it ” — ^with such a remark 
dll the golf club-houses and first-class carriages of 
England greet any sign on the part of the Trade 
Inions that they are awakening to the part they 
ave got to play in the building of a free society, 
’hese people do not know how a world can go on 
'om which the profiteer has been eliminated, 
'he capitalist argues in this fashion : “I am 
3cially and economically indispensable to all 
rogress, and even to all order. Without my enter- 
rise the world would come to a standstill in five 
linutcs. Being thus indispensable, the fact that 
employ my powers (including my capital) and 
ly activities (including my brains) to keep things 
oing entitles me to be regarded as a public benc- 
ictor. I admit my responsibility to the State 
hose citizens are entrusted to my care to serve 
s material for the business which I am public- 
Dirited enough to carry on. I accept that respon- 
bility, and undertake that the State shall have 
0 cause to call me to account for their health or 
elhbeing. But in return for this I expect the 
tate to assist me and not those who oppose^ me ; 
>r in aiding them it will only be strengthening 
►rces whiclv render difficult or impossible the 
nooth working of my business, and it will therc- 
>re hinder me in discharging my task of increasing 
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the national output and in fulfilling my mission 
of keeping a proportion of the working class use- 
fully employed.” 

This is the capitalist’s creed. It is recited daily 
by hundreds of employers and dutifully subscribed 
to by thousands of “their” workpeople. The 
profiteer partly creates and partly subjugates 
public opinion. He has imposed on the masses 
a “ wage-slave-morality ” akin in the economic 
sphere to the slave-morality to which Nietzsche 
condemned the bulk of mankind. Like Circe, the 
wage-system degrades its victims till they no longer 
realise the toils in which they are caught, and the 
apologists of the “ great employer ” are able to 
represent him as indeed “ beyond good and evil,” 
as a necessary stage in economic evolution, a condi- 
,tion of economic progress, indispensable and inevit- 
able. Capitalism is even defended as vital by its 
champions on the ground that it alone provides 
the necessary economic pressure without which the 
working man would never work at all. The idea 
that the wage-system, by depriving industry of its 
opportunities for the exercise of human free-will 
and self-expression, has destroyed the finest stimu- 
lus to the worker’s activity, and thus degraded 
work into toil, is one which it is outside their 
power to grasp. For it is a spiritual conception, 
and the philosophy of Capitalism is materialist 
from beginning to end. It bases itself on the 
maiftm that “ the greatest benefactor of humankind 
is the man who makes two blades pf grass grow 
where one gjew before,” caring nothing for the 
soil from which it springs, nor the texture of tiie 
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grass when it appears. It takes its stand upon 
“ enterprise ” ; but it is enterprise that can only 
be called into existence by the prospect of a solid 
dividend. “ To think profits and to make them ; 
that is the business mind.’* This sentence is not 
the sweeping accusation of a dreamy idealist ; it 
is a genuine quotation from the syllabus of a 
“ Memory School ” which sets itself the task (as 
it declares) of “ mobilising the mental resources 
of the people.” And it is right ; this is the business 
mind, only too faithfully reflected in the outlook 
of the very proletariat out of whose labour those 
profits can alone be made. To dream wages and 
to seek them has been all too often the limit of the 
aspirations of the working class. It is the “ busi- 
ness mind ” which the Guildsman comes to combat, 
to eliminate, and to supersede; for while its 
“ wage-slave-morality ” holds sway over us all 
we can never move towards any free and noble 
end. 

It is clear, moreover, that this creed of the 
capitalist is driving him on to-day to make sub- 
stantially the same demand as that which must be 
made by the Trade Unions of to-morrow — ^the 
claim for partnership with the State. He is seeking 
to gain a national recognition of his right to responsi- 
bility and control in the sphere of industry, and 
in proportion as he gains it will the task of the 
Guildsman be rendered more difficult. For the 
State will have thereby sanctioned the servile 
status of the wage-slave, and in doing so will have 
gone far to j*ender it permanent. It will be no 
longer possible to regard the distii^ction between 
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the owner of the means of life and those dependent 
on him as a temporary accident affecting equals ; 
it will have become a decisive reality corresponding 
to an essential difference in their relation to the 
community. The assistance which the employer 
demands, or is on the way to demanding, from 
the State to which he believes himself indispensable, 
is not confined to its passive abdication of the right 
to control the lives of his employees. He seeks 
its active co-operation in compelling them to work 
for him “ on fair terms.” What those terms shall 
be remains to be settled between the State, the 
employer himself, and even (he may admit) the 
Trade Union. But once they have been agreed 
upon, it is the duty of the State to maintain them, 
or “ things can’t go on ” — ^that is, the stability of 
Capitalism is impaired. 

We have already encountered this idea of 
“ stability ” in considering the problem of the 
“ standard rate,” and we saw that it could only 
mean the surrender to slavery. Indeed, when the 
claims of modern Capitalism become sanctioned by 
the spirit and the letter of our law, and accepted 
without challenge in our social life, then we have 
said farewell to the attempt to realise a free society, 
and we have admitted the establishment of a new 
form of human association. We must find a new 
name for this new society ; and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
who has with so much insight pointed out its 
advent, has characterised it as the Servile State. 
The description is in no sense rhetorical ; it is 
exactly accurate, for it is his free states that the 
workman of to-d^ay is preparing to abandon. When. 
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a man’s power to bargain afresh for the terms on 
which he shall supply his labour is surrendered or 
destroyed, when his freedom of action over long 
periods (whatever benefits be offered in return) is 
bartered away, when special conditions are applied 
to him as a manual worker or a “ wage-earner ” 
from which other members of society are explicitly 
exempt — when such things become the normal 
practice of legal enactment and social usage, then 
the Servile State is at hand. Clearly it is upon 
us to-day. 

It is not only that all modern legislation tends 
to interpose, between the workmen and the State 
of which he is nominally a citizen, the employer 
for whom he works. The idea of tutelage is the 
very core of the philosophy of the “ good 
employer.” The great enterprise of to-day makes 
claims upon its employees which bind them closer 
to its interests than any natural ties of kinship 
with their fellows in their Trade Union, or with the 
fellow citizens of their town, or even with the 
national interests of their country. It is a new 

feudalism. “ Put ’s first ; remember how 

much you owe to it, and that it is your duty to 
give it your best in return ” — such a sentence as 
this will be found again and again in the magazines 
and circulars issued by modern business firms for 
the benefit of their employees.^ The employee of 

1 To appreciate the lengths to which interference in the private 
lives of English workers can be carried, the reader may study a 
document issued by the Ford Motor Company on the oefasion of 
its opening a branch in this country. An article in the Daily 
Herald of May 14th, 1914, gives particulars of the “Record of 
Investigation “ or schedule of questions issued to the firm’s investi- 
gators, who set on foot inquiries among theineighbours of those 
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a great business to-day may spend his days in a 
model factory and his nights in a “ garden-city,” 
but, though his body be well cared for, he finds 
only too often that — in the full meaning of a 
tragic phrase — he “ cannot call his soul his own.” 

This truth might be illustrated in a hundred 
ways ; a single true story must suffice. A lady 
told one of the writers of this book that she was 
once conducted round the industrial estate of one 
of our most distinguished captains of industry. 
She was admiring its order and design, and in 
particular she inquired of her guide, “ How is it 
that you get your workers to do their gardens so 
beautifully and all according to a plan ? ” 

“ My dear lady,” he replied, “ you don’t suppose 
we let them touch their own gardens ? The 
gardens are done for them by the firm ; if they 
want to make a mess, they can go and get a patch — 
outside.” 

The spirit of benevolent Capitalism could not 
be better exemplified. It will offer to its hirelings 
the garden-city, but it will shut them out of the 
garden. 

applying for employment in the firm. A few of the questions are 
here appended : “ Numbers of persons dependent ? Name of 
dependents ? To what extent and the reason ? Relationship 7 
Age ? Address ? Debts (total), £ . . . ? Hire-purchase owing, 
£ ... 7 Instalments 7 Arrears 7 What for 7 Reason for 
debts 7 Name of Bank ? Pass-book number 7 Balance 7 Name 
of Insurance Company, Club, or Union 7 What kind 7 Amount 7 
Arrears 7 Premiums 7 Recreations 7 Habits 7 Homo conditions 7 
Neighbourhood 7 Remarks 7 Approved for share of ^vision of 
pronts by . .7 Date 7 Rate 7 Skill 7 Remarks 7 What are you 
aaving for 7 Previous employment with this company : Date 
hired 7 Number 7 Department 7 Rate 7 Reason of discharge 7 
Date 7 Previous employment with other firms : Namd 7 Address 7 
How long 7 Date of leaving 7 Reason 7 Pay 7 ” 
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Among the most sinister developments of the 
new Capitalism are the ideas and devices associated 
with the phrase “ Scientific Management.” It is 
clear that an expression so vague can have many 
applications, and it will scarcely be denied by 
any one that there is much room for the organisa- 
tion of scientific methods by employers in the 
management of inanimate objects. But it is 
characteristic of our modern captains of industry 
that they should prefer the regimentation of men 
to the regulation of things ; to them Scientific 
Management means above all the application of 
“ time-study ” and “ motion-study ” to the worker 
with a view to fixing a time and price for every 
job, “ speeding up ” the slower worker to the level 
thus fixed, and bribing all who can be tempted by 
the notions of “ maximum efficiency ” and the 
lure of attendant material gains to forget all sense 
of solidarity with their fellow workers and strive 
openly for themselves alone. A system of cut- 
throat competition, such as has been largely 
abandoned by capitalists, who have learnt the 
greater profitableness of the Trust and the “ Ring,” 
is thus forced by them upon the workers, whom, if 
they can but divide, they will be enabled to 
conquer. Just as one “ can prove anything by 
statistics,” so some people are prepared to deter- 
mine anything in-the name of science. Mr. F. W, 
Taylor, who has had perhaps the largest share in 
popularising the doctrines of Scientific Manage- 
ment, has claimed that it “ does away with the 
need for bargaining about wages, and substitutes 
law for force in the determination^of wage-rates*” 
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The answer, of course, is that it does not do this — 
but it would like to 1 “ Ail the time-study in the 
world cannot show how much ought to be paid 
for a job,” as Mr. Cole very sensibly remarks ; 
there will never be “nothing to bargain about 
between employer and workmen ” until there is 
no longer an employer left with whom to bargain. 
It is only if we admit Capitalism as eternal and 
the “ proper division of the product between 
Capital and Labour ” as arbitrarily ascertainable 
that we can permit the “ rate-fixer ” of Scientific 
Management to replace the activities of the 
workers’ associations themselves. 

Scientific Management, indeed, even when not 
explicitly hostile to Trade Unionism, is fatal to 
the principles on which the latter is founded and 
the ideals at which it must aim. The sops which 
it throws to the workers are mere incentives to 
individual gain, and we may be sure that, where 
each is for himself, the devil will not be content 
with the hindermost. The experience of an 
inquirer sent over by a woman’s Trade Union 
organisation to study the methods of American 
Scientific Management at first hand is of the 
greatest interest and significance in this connection. 
She discovered, in the first place, that “ the 
extreme individualism of the system produced an 
equally strong individualism in the worker.” One 
woman to whom she spoke seemed to have no other 
idea in life than to maintain her standing as a 
“ 100 per cent, efficiency ” binder of bundles of 
handkerchiefs, but confessed, on being questioned, 
that the monotony of the process to which she had 
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adapted herself so successfully had reduced her 
to “ a bundle of nerves.” Other workers admitted 
that “ the system is making us nervous and 
selfish,” and asked their questioner to “ tell the 
English people not to have anything to do with 
Scientific Management.” The investigator dis- 
covered, further, that nothing was managed more 
“ scientifically ” in many of the firms of this type 
than the selection of the “ right ” workers.^ One 
business boasted that their system was “ so 
scientific that not a single agitator had got through 
their net in three years ” ! Interference in the 
life of the worker was not confined to the factory, 
but carried into his leisure time and even into his 
home. One firm issued a reading-guide to the 
girls in its employment (the books in the library 
having been selected in advance by the manage- 
ment), and their friends were scrutinised in order 
to decide whether or no they were “ likely to be 
beneficial.” An extreme case related to a girl 
whose efficiency fell regularly every Monday 
morning ; the lapse was traced to anxiety over a 
brother who was invariably drunk during the 
week-end. The firm set plans into operation as 
the result of which the young man was removed 
from the town. The “ sacredness of the home ” 
is not a consideration likely to weigh with the 
“ scientific manager ” ; his ideal is the industrial 
compound. The worker is to hand himself over 
body and soul to his employers, who will undertake 
to surround him with every social device fo keep 
him bright and efficient, from the “ rest-room ” to 
1 See the “ Record of Investigation ” qu^ited above, p, 23 n. 
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the “ carefully selected library,” so that he — or 
more commonly, she — approximates as nearly as 
possible to the perfect machine. 

This is the apotheosis of wage-slavery, the goal 
of “ garden-citizenship.” But this extension of 
control on the part of the capitalist over those who 
produce his profits, perilous as it is, would not in 
itself warrant us in declaring that our society was 
becoming servile in the strict sense of the term. 
The disease goes far deeper, and it is when we find 
the definite inequality, or, at the least, differentia- 
tion in status between those who work for wages 
and those who pay them, finding its way into the 
statute book and operating decisively in the lives 
of the people, that the truth becomes plain. The 
maxim, “ One law for the rich, and another for 
the poor,” is no longer applicable merely as a 
cynical comment on certain inequitable results of 
the working of our Common Law ; it is a perfectly 
plain and accurate statement of the nature and 
intention of our modem “ reforming ” legislation. ^ 
This legislation accepts the wage-system as some- 
tiling permanent and inevitable, and to obtain its 
smooth working lays down that those who own 
shall act in a certain specified way towards those 
whom they employ, and that those who do not 
own shall for that reason be subject to certain 
regulations, tolls, and restrictions which arise out 
of and define their status as wage-earners. This 
conception of status, with all its evil consequences 
in the bfack-listing and blackmailing of the poor, 

1 For a close and most valuable study of modem legielativi) 
tendencies, see chapter igL. in Mr. Belioo*! Th* Strwk SUUt^ 
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has been definitely recognised in English Law by 
the notorious measure known as the Insurance 
Act. The war emergency, while it threw into 
relief the dependence of the nation upon the 
workers, did nothing to raise their status, but 
rather depressed it. Capitalism during the War 
surrendered nothing but a light toll of “ excess 
profits ” and a submission to a seldom more than 
nominal form of “ State control,” in return for 
which it has gained vastly in power and prestige. 
It almost succeeded to the national partnership 
of which the workers — in spite of many fine 
speeches — were afforded only a distant glimpse. 

The Munitions Act extended a State sanction 
for forced labour in the interests of profiteering. 
It definitely created the industrial serf who might 
not leave his lord, but must labour for him in what- 
ever manner he dictates. No more decisive advance 
to industrial autocracy had been made previously 
in this country. Henceforth we have to reckon 
with a Chartered Capitalism crowned with the 
halo of State partnership, and claiming, of course, 
to represent the fruits of “ Progress.” 

Servility or Freedom ? — ^this is the choice which 
confronts our society to-day. There are elements 
in our midst which make for freedom, but unless 
they are fortified and nourished the supreme 
opportunity which will follow upon the War will 
be lost, perhaps for ever. There are people, 
amongst the most sincere of our revolutionaries, 
who are impatient of emphasis being laid upon this 
menace of the Servile State. While the wage- 
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system is the basis of our civilisation,” they say, 
“ what is the use of speaking of freedom ? Men 
are already slaves for all practical purposes ; the 
passing of a few laws which admit the fact makes 
no difference.” They are wrong ; the disappear- 
ance of the free and equal legal status of the mass 
of our population will be a terrible and decisive 
thing. It is vital to realise that, in spite of many 
sinister encroachments upon it of late years, this 
freedom does for the most part exist in legal theory ; 
its practical consequences may be small, but its 
spiritual value is inestimable, if only as a rallying 
cry for the future. Where the servile condition 
of the masses is provided for by law and made 
obvious to the people themselves, the difficulty of 
rousing them for any advance to freedom is almost 
overwhelming. “You are being treated as 
slaves,” cries the revolutionary orator, and the 
proletarian may still experience a thrill of indigna- 
tion at the word. But if the servile basis of society 
be once admitted, the appeal loses all its force. 
“ Well, and why not, since we are slaves ? ” is the 
natural reply of the servile worker, conscious of his 
status. When the implications and the conse- 
quences of the wage-system come to be crystallised 
into law, the hope of an escape from them becomes 
incalculably more remote. Society ceases to be a 
fluid thing, capable of being guided into the desired 
channels ; it becomes rigid, only to be altered when 
by viol^ce and destruction it be overthrown. 

We may take comfort, then, from the fact that 
equality still lingers in the laws, and liberty upon 
the lips of our countrymen, though both have 
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almost vanished from their hearts. It would be 
difficult to affirm that fraternity still lingered 
anywhere. Mr. Chesterton, in one of his cleverest 
stories,^ has well pictured the gulf that yawns 
to-day betweeh those who serve and those who 
are served. A sudden hitch occurs at a dinner- 
table of the prosperous, and the result is described 
thus : 

The waiter stood staring for a few seconds, while there 
deepened on every face at table a strange shame which 
is wholly the product of our time. It is the combination 
of modern humanitarianism, with its horrible modem 
abyss between the souls of the rich and poor, A 
genuine historic aristocrat would have thrown things at 
the waiter, beginning with empty bottles, and very 
probably ending with money. A genuine democrat 
would have asked him, with a comradelike clearness of 
speech, what the devil he was doing. But these 
modern plutocrats could not bear a poor man near to 
them, neither as a slave nor as a friend. That some- 
thing had gone wrong with the servants was merely a 
dull, hot embarrassment. They did not want to be 
brutal, and they dreaded the need to be benevolent. 
They wanted the thing, whatever it was, to be over. 

Nothing could better express the utter absence 
of all that is essential to true brotherhood than this 
passage. Our social system must work like clock- 
work, or it cannot work at all. Brothers can 
afford to quarrel ; they need not be for ever talking 
of law and order. But to-day every social differ- 
ence and every mutual misunderstanding between 
men of a different order in society threatens a 
cold feud, in which each side will soon be talking 

1 “ The Queer Feet in The Innocence of Father Brown, 
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of its rights rather than of what is right. It is 
noteworthy that the primary significance of the 
very word “ strike ” has come at last to include 
no thought of a blow, but rather of something 
frigidly passive. 

In the face of a cleavage so fundamental as this, 
what are we to say of that facile optimism which 
looks for an automatic solution of all our social 
problems in a general atmosphere of good-fellow- 
ship ? It was only natural, of course, that during 
the War we should have found in many quarters 
a demand for an end to “ class differences,” co- 
operation between Capital and Labour “for a 
common end,” and high hopes built upon “the 
brotherhood of the trenches.” The union of men 
of all classes for a common purpose, with all the 
devotion and mutual understanding to which it 
gave rise, was a refreshing and an inspiring contrast 
to the ugly spectacle of our industrial life. Even 
the old feudal bond was a bond in the good as well 
as in the bad sense of the word, for it bound men 
to one another even more than it sundered them, 
and both lord and dependant shared a comrade- 
ship in arms in the king’s service. How natural 
that men should have looked to this new comrade- 
ship in arms to serve as the basis of a reconstruc- 
tion of society, with the old quarrels forgotten and 
the co-operation of “ master and man ” assured by 
“ a spirit of give and take on both sides ” I 

Hefw natural — and how fatally wrong I Good- 
will, however genuine, can never be a substitute 
for justice, and freedom cannot be founded upon 
a lie. The “ brotherhood of the trenches ” was 
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real enough among men sharing equal risks in a 
common service ; it was more than an ideal, it was 
an instinct. In the Array all thong] it of gain is 
excluded ; the ohiecr shares all his men’s perils, 
and carries out his dutic^s side by side with them. 
He is first over the parapet ; our industrial system 
does not show us the mining director first down the 
mine-shaft. How can “ brotherhood ” be repro- 
duced in the workshop while men arc at the mercy 
ol bullying loremcn (over wliose appointment 
they have not a shadow of control), serving distant 
“ captains of industry,” who seldom, if ever, set 
foot in the industrial “trenches,” where their 
fortunes are made for them by the 'workers’ hands ? 
The wage-system is industrial Prussianism, and 
the wage-slave is “ machine fodder ” in the work- 
shops of plutocracy. While the wage-system re- 
mains the basis of our society, brotherhood can 
mean nothing but bondage ; unity, the unity of 
tyrant and slave ; social peace, the peace of death. 
The class-struggle, while some are seeking to buy 
labour cheap and others striving to sell it dear, is 
not a quarrel, but a duel ; not a misunderstanding, 
but an impasse. 

Social peace can only mean for the workers one 
of two things — emancipation or surrender. Unless 
we are prepared to establish the Servile State forth- 
with, we must be awake to the impossibilities of 
industrial pacifism. The path to social freedom 
is a steep ascent, and there arc no short cuts on 
the way. Despite the thousand terrors, limitations, 
and wearinesses that are the lot of the poor, despite 
the miseries of our cities and the#horrors of our 
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slums, it is. not upon the struggle against poverty 
that the most enicial of all social issues depends. 
It is on the resistance to slavery that the battle 
turns which will determine the future of us all. 

The hope for society lies in the realisation of a 
possibility instinctively excluded by the philosophy 
of the governing classes and against the grain of 
our civilisation to-day. It depends upon how far 
we arc able to strengthen, and even to stimulate, 
the initiative, the responsibility, and the appetite 
for freedom of the ordinary man at his everyday 
work. For a time such a quickening of the 
workers’ most healthy instincts (now almost 
entirely atrophied) might not involve any obvious 
weakening of Capitalism, hoM'cvcr much it might 
transform the machinery through which the latter 
achieves its ends. But before long it would cer- 
tainly appear that a principle had been introduced 
into our industrial system which must needs ulti- 
mately transform it altogether. Self-government 
in industry is bound to lead eventually to the 
elimination both of the profiteer and of the bureau- 
crat ; men taking their economic destiny into their 
own hands will not continue to suffer the control 
of any external authority over their working lives. 
But so long as the ends and purposes of industry 
are conditioned by the ideal of profit and deter- 
mined by the profiteers themselves, the worker 
is a helot and the community an exploited province. 
The choice to-day is between the “ reconstruction 
of the industrial machine ” and the resurrection 
of the workers themselves. It is Servility or 
Freedom ; Natic^nal Trusts or National Guilds. 



CHAPTER HI 


THE MIDDLE CLASS AND NATIONAL 
GUILDS 


The class war^^ grounded on industrial antagonisms, not social 
rivalries. Its meaning for the “ middle class,^^ whose true 
afjmity is with the wage-earner. A basis for this in the Guild 
idea. “ Upper-middle^' and lower -middle" classes. The 

Professions ; inipUmtiona of the term. The doctors and the 
Insurance Act. Professional morality and Guild morality : 
the influence of industrial profiteering. Architects and their 
future in a Building Guild. The Teaching Profession ; 
strength and weakness of its organisation. Towards a Teachers' 
Guild. The Civil Service : its future as a Civil Guild. The 
lower- middle class i?i industry. From shopkeeper to shop- 
assistant ; the disappearance of the “ small man." The 
“ salariat " : its illusion of status based on method of remunera- 
tion. Its members, like the wage-earners (t.) insecure in their 
employment ; (ii.) divorced from control of their work ; {Hi.) 
exploiled in the interests of profiteering. National Guilds the 
true goal of all workers, irrespective of class. 

The charge has often been brought against the 
opponents of Capitalism that the remedies they 
propose are designed to benefit one class of the 
community, the wage-earners, at the expense of 
all the other sections of society. This was particu- 
larly urged against early and sentimental Socialism, 
which painted the virtues of the very poor in as 
gaudy colours as the vices of the very rich. The 
truth, however, about the class-war is that it is 
a war of industrial parties, not of social rivalries. 
In the industrial struggle, there are only two 
classes — the proprietors and the producers. It is 
the attempt to entrust authority and responsibility 
to the hands of the producers, and ^to destroy the 
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gulf between the two by merging the proprietors 
into the producers, that is the basis of the propa- 
ganda for National Guilds. It is aiming at the 
rise to industrial freedom of the producers as a 
whole, not of the wage-earners alone. Manual 
workers, office workers, brain workers — these are 
all equally producers. 

Simultaneously, tliercfore, with the call to the 
wage-earners an appeal must be made also to that 
large and enormously important class of producers 
known as the “ middle class.” Their interests are 
as much concerned in the Guild propaganda as 
the wage-earners’, and it is largely tlieir support 
which will win or lose the struggle. We shall in 
this chapter endeavour to suggest that the middle 
class has as little real dignity under Capitalism as 
the wage-earners, and that National Guilds are 
essential to every productive member of society, 
both as a worker and as a free citizen. The middle 
class cannot afford to be neutral ; still less ought it 
to side with the capitalists. Its real place is in 
active and organised alliance with the wage- 
earners ; the two together can make themselves 
the Guildsmen of the future. 

The old error is now happily passing that the 
wage-earners arc Ishmaels with their hands against 
all the world, and that therefore all the world 
must range itself against them. It is the capitalists’ 
control of industry for the sake of profit which is 
the danger to the community ; it is against this 
that all classes should be ranged. Middle class 
and wage-earning class alike are living and working 
under the shadow of a profiteering plutocracy* 
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It is for them to join their forces in an industrial 
alliance which will oust the capitalists from control 
and itself take over the conduct of industry. 

The term “ middle class ” is a survival from times 
when the strata of society were based on birth, or, 
at least, on easily recognisable functional differences. 
Nowadays the class distinction is founded almost 
entirely upon income, although there are certain 
interesting exceptions to tliis. First of all, we 
must notice that the middle class is definitely 
divided into two parts — the “ upper-middle ” and 
“ lower-middle ” classes. The composition of these 
two strata is generally understood. The upper- 
middie class comprises chielly the leading pro- 
fessions — medicine, law — ^the higher ranks 
of the Services, and, in industry, private manufac- 
turers, wdiolesale merchants, and the higher 
administrative grades in wholesale combines. The 
lower-middle class is considered to consist mainly 
of tlie worse organised and remunerated occupa- 
tions, as well as of shopkeepers and the lower 
grades of salaried employees both in private and 
nationalised concerns, especially office workers. 

The professions are in a unique position, which 
is, indeed, half-\vay on the road to the Guilds. A 
profession has been excellently defined as a 
“ voluntary association of men w^ho profess or 
undertake to administer a social function efficiently 
and responsibly without consideration of reward.”^ 
Three conclusions are drawn from this definition : 
First, that the choice of a profession is voluntary 
on the part of the members ; seqpndly, that the 

1 An Alphabet of Economics, by A. R. Orage. 1917, p. 110. 
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work they do is publicly acknowledged to be 
necessary and benclicial ; thirdly, that, while they 
count on being remunerated for their work, this 
is not their chief aim in undertaking it. The fact 
is to be noted that these three characteristics of a 
profession arc all implicit in the spirit of National 
Guilds, whether professional or industrial. We 
must also consider to what extent the rest of the 
Guild idea is realised in the professional stand- 
point. Medicine may be taken as a good example 
of a modern profession wdiosc members rank 
among the “ upper-middle class.” We find that 
the medical profession in England has an elective 
monopoly of doctoring throughout the country. 
In consequence, it has cflcetivc control of the 
methods and conditions in which the service is 
supplied to the country, and can ensure its own 
members a secure measure of prosperity and a 
high social status. Its internal organisation, though 
not free from rivalries, is sufficiently democratic 
to assure the equal status of all its members as 
doctors, and to give each a certain part in the 
determination of his W'orking conditions. And yet 
the medical profession seldom realises how near it 
is to being a National Guild ! 

Doctors, however, arc quite aware of the facts 
mentioned above. They know that they have the 
monopoly and control of their work, that they are 
all associated on an equal professional basis, and 
that they are manifestly performing a public ser- 
vice. But after this comes chaos. The doctors 
realise the power of their profession, and, as good 
citizens should, they do usually strive to use it 
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for the public good. At the same time the medical 
profession has not succeeded in purging itself of a 
certain instinct of profiteering. The standard and 
the nature of the preliminary education required, 
the long and expensive apprenticeship, and the 
heavy initial costs, all make it an impossibility for 
anyone to enter the medical profession who has 
not a long purse to draw from.^ It must not, 
however, be supposed that doctors are willing to 
sacrifice their professional duty to their profiteering 
instincts ; it is well known that the opposite is 
more often the ease. Bui wherever doctors have 
found that their private as wtU as their professional 
interests may be served simultaneously, they have 
never been slow to take advantage of their strength, 
no matter at whose ultimate expense — even to the 
extent of threatening a gc'ueral strike. ^ In this 
they have shown tlicmselves almost Syndicalist 

1 Tho cariou'i bli iid ol Guild and capiialiBt ideas is well shown 
in tiie case of the ordinary general practiiioncr. It is usual for a 
newcomer, instead of setting up os a now and unsponsored man, 
to purchase a practice from a retiring doctor. The now doctor 
expects an annual return in fees, amounting to a certain ])orccntage, 
upon Ids purchase money, and his predecessor produces his accounts 
when he offers the practice for sale. Wo thus have doctors 
definitely investing in a practice wdth the intention of getting from 
it the largest ]>o3sil)le return consistent with professional morality. 
Yet the practitioner is popularly suppt>scd to be assuming a certain 
benevolent rc8}>onsibility towards the inhabitants of his new 
district, without a suspicion or thought of private profit — or of 
interest upon invested princijial. It is a tribute to the leaven of 
the Guild spirit among the doctors that this popular notion of 
benevolent responsibility is, on the whole, maintained. 

^ The docto/3 for a long while, and on various public and pro* 
fessional grounds, wore opposed to the Insurance Act, which 
■without their aid could not be brought into operation at all. 
Finally, they were offered a capitation foe of 7s. a head of the 
insured population, on which extremely profitable terms they 
oomproinised, and % a majority agreed to >i|lthdraw their opposi- 
tion. 
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in tendency. They certainly may be proud of 
their professional morality ; but they have yet to 
attain Guild morality. As a Guild, the doctors’ 
collective responsibility would be such that no 
trace of profiteering, however well concealed, could 
co-exist with it. 

This medley of Guild and profiteering impulses, 
so well exemplified among the doctors, is present 
in varying proportions in the other professions 
whose members rank both in point of public status 
and of income among the upper-middle class. 
When the question arisc‘s of transforming these 
associations into National (hiilds, their members 
profess to assume that the whole matter rests on 
the continuation of Cajutalism in industry. For, 
they say, “ It is this which at present prevents us 
doctors and other professional men from taking 
up a Guild standpoint ; we see no reason why we 
should, in the national interest, sacrifice our hope 
of private profit as long as profiteering is sanctioned 
for men of our own class and families who happen 
to be engaged in ‘ business.’ ” But this point of 
view degrades a profi^ssioii to the level of an 
ordinary commercial concern. It has always been 
the pride of professional men that their profession 
means much more to them than a business means 
to its promoters. The value, the maintenance, 
and the dignity of their service arc the aims of 
men engaged in a profession, as of Guildsmen ; they 
expect remuneration, but this is by no means the 
impulse that leads them to practise their profession 
and to desire success in it. For doctors, therefore, 
to look to commerce for a lead and an example is 
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an amazing surrender. It is incredible that the 
medical profession would permit its members to 
stoop from service to profiteering ; far more 
properly and probably they might decide to lead 
the way towards National Guilds. The determina- 
tion to form a National Health Guild would solve 
half the internal dilljeulties with which the various 
branches of the medical profession are now faced, 
and would immeasurably assist its progress in the 
future. At the same time this step would recover 
for the prof(‘ssiou all tlie dignity that has been 
lost or comproniisc'd by its recent errors ; it would 
win the doctors the honours due to pioneers. The 
determination of the medical profession deliberately 
to eliminate among its members not only profiteer- 
ing, but the possibility of profiteering, by forming 
itself into a National Guild, would strike a tremen- 
dous blow at the capitalist system, and would lay 
securely the foundation of a better system both in 
professional work and in industry. The medical 
profession is an active and energetic body with 
enormous powers for good or for evil. If it decides 
to throw in its lot with profiteering, or even to 
countenance it by a careless neutrality, it will help 
in great part to ruin tlie nation it might have 
saved ; it will lose its old high public position beyond 
recovery. But if it leads tlie way to National 
Guilds, as it may well do with barely a shade of 
difficulty, compared with the obstacles which con- 
front the industrial worker, it will make its mem- 
bers public benefactors to a degree that not even 
they have yet attained. ^ 

The value of the Guild idea for the upper-middle 
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class professional is not confined to the doctor. 
Other examples could easily be brought forward ; 
but to no profession has it as much to offer as to 
that of ilie architect, for it holds out to him an 
.alternative to the exiinetion with wdiich his pro- 
fession' is threatened. The normal trend of affairs 
to-day is all in tliis dinetion. The architect 
belongs to the age of individualism which has 
aliijust gone. He has lost his old-time indepen- 
dene(i. »Since the War llu' private practitioner has 
almost disappeared; aitliiteets to-day have 

either left the profession and jnirsue some other 
vocation, or are in the employ of the Ofiice of 
Works or some other Government Department 
which employs architects. But they are only 
found in the lower g"*alc‘; ' !* these Departments ; 
the higher positions arc always filled by engineers 
and surveyors, even tlumgh at times these should 
call themselves architects. This means that the 
architect has been compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to accept an inferior status, and in all 
probability it is there hv. will liavc to remain. For 
the invasion of every department of industry and 
life by Government conlrol may well be permanent 
until the Guild society arises to displace it. This 
Government control means that private building 
will be unknown in the future on the scale, to which 
we have been accustomed in the past. 

If the architect would escape from this fate, he 
can do so by joining hands wnth the building trade 
to defeat the growth of this tyranny by organising 
a Guild. The old4ime isolation which, before the 
War, often led the architect to place his faith in 
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architects’ registration is now seen to be an utterly 
futile proposal that does not touch the real issue, 
since it could not give back to him his independence. 
Indeed, that independence is gone for ever, and 
the choice is whether the architect will allow his 
art to be entirely extinguished by bureaucratic 
officialism, or will choose to save it by democratis- 
ing it through the medium of a Building Guild. 
In that event the architect would lind liis place in 
co-operating with the workers to re-create traditions 
of design and lianclicraft'~to bring back, in fact, 
the mediaeval conditions of building, when every 
craftsman knew something about the art of design, 
and when the position of master-builder, who then 
exercised the functions monopolised by the archi- 
tect to-day, was within the reach of every member 
of the building trades. 

From the architects whose main interest is in 
the future welfare of architecture the opportunity 
which co-operation in the Guilds affords w^ould 
receive every consideration, for among such men 
there has been for a generation or more a hope 
that the Guilds would some day and in some form 
be restored. It will not be due to lack of sym- 
pathy with the Guild idea if there should be any 
hesitation among these men to join in an effort to 
establish the Guilds. It will be because, with the 
consciousness that, owing to the uncertainties of 
practice, success and failure in architecture depend 
to such a large extent upon circumstances outside 
their control, and, inasmuch as they are all to 
some extent disillusioned men, they have for 
the most part become sceptics, and are somewhat 
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wary of ideas. The habit foreed upon them by the 
conditions of arehiteetural praetice is to wait upon 
events, and it may happen that they will fail to 
seize boldly the great opportunity, when it comes, 
to rid themselves of the yoke of commercialism. 
The majority of the profession, however, have no 
high ideals. They are the products of commercialism, 
for it must be understood that the profession in 
its present proportions did not arise in response 
to a demand for architecture, but in response' to a 
demand for men to enf(>ree the eontract-system. 
Under the Guilds arehiteets of tins type would find 
a place on the business side, though not perhaps 
in their present numbers. Those not required 
would have to find other work to do. 

We come now to the ujiper-middle class in 
industry. It is represented liy the wholesale 
merchants (such as arc not, indeed, members of 
the plutocracy, the difference being largely one of 
financial power) and by the lughcr administrative 
grades in large enterprises. Tlie heads of whole- 
sale businesses are usually men who combine in 
themselves the distinct functions of capitalist, 
technical expert, and administrator in the industry. 
Such a man is lialf a profiteer, half a worker. But 
the former is his main interest — ^thc “ main chance ” 
— and his expert knowledge and administrative 
ability are wholly subordinated to his search for 
profits. In this way much aliility and enterprise, 
which might well lead a man to the highest positions 
in a Guild, arc lost to the community and devoted 
only to the majntenancc of private profit. 

The private industrialist on a large scale, whether 
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he is working for himself alone or for himself and 
several other capitalists as director or manager, is 
always a capitalist in industry first and foremost, 
and a productive worker only so far as he may 
serve his main profilcering purpose in this capacity. 
The outlook of tlie upper-middle class upon indus- 
try is indistinguishable from that of the capitalist 
pnr sangi and their interests are at one. 

The lower-middle class, like the upper, has its 
members both inside and outside industry. There 
are vitally important professions — teaching, for 
example — the members of which arc ranked in the 
lower-middle class, simply because, for lack of 
complete and N’igoroiis organisation, they have not 
been able to raise their professional standards and 
their remuneration sulTieiently high to place them- 
selves in a supei’ior social status. 

The history of the professional organisation of 
teachers in England is particularly interesting 
beside that of tlie doctors. The latter, as we know, 
b)^ establishing the practical monopoly of their 
service, liave l)een able to assume both the benefits 
and the responsibilities of this position. On the 
other hand, the teaelicrs, liighly organised though 
they are, have not yet achieved solidarity, and 
for this reason they are, as a profession, as weak 
as the doctors arc strong ; indeed, the amazing 
difference between the positions of the two pro- 
fessions is only too obvious. If the material condi- 
tions of doctors and teachers are compared, we 
find that, with a few outstanding exceptions, the 
best paid school teacher is hardly as well off as 
the worst paid doctor. But this «s not the point 
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on which we would insist here. It is much more 
significant to contrast the social status of the 
doctor and the teacher. Education and healing, 
as parallel functions, require in theory similar 
standards of ability and qualifications. In prac- 
tice, however, there is a very different state of 
affairs. The doctors have insisted on a high 
standard of proficiency among their members ; 
the teachers have not been in a position to demand 
this, and the standard has not been attained. In 
the same way, the doctors have been able to demand 
for their members great social distinction, both 
publicly and privately. The teachers, on the 
other hand, occupy even to-day a low social status, 
comparable only with that of the doctor in the 
old days who was also the local barber. Putting 
aside all question of remuneration, it cannot be 
denied that the teaching profession occupies the 
lowest status of any professional body to-day. 

The reason for this is not that the teachers’ 
work is unimportant or unskilled, but simply that 
the organisation of the teaching profession, vigor- 
ous as it is, is incomplete. Inside the profession 
there arc bodies representing, and Often almost 
completely representing, certificated teachers, Lon- 
don teachers, class teachers, head teachers, uncerti- 
ficated teachers, head masters, women teachers in 
girls’ secondary schools, men teachers in boys’ 
secondary schools, non-collegiate certificated 
teachers, head masters of public schools, assistant 
masters of public schools, etc., etc. But there 
has not yet been a successful attempt to organise 
the teachers in^a single body representing the 
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profession as a whole. Nevertheless, just as 
much as in the case of the doctors, the idea of the 
unity and dignity of their profession is widespread 
among all classes of teachers. There is here an 
exact analogy with the question of craft representa- 
tion and industrial representation in industrial 
Trade Unions. The teachers are strongly com- 
bined in the craft associations we have just men- 
tioned, but tlicy are weak in not yet possessing 
any inclusive body which can represent the pro- 
fession as a whole. Excellent as their craft 
organisations are, these arc almost ineffective — 
because they arc sectional. The National Union 
of Teachers, however, is the nucleus of an industrial 
organisation, and includes numerous craft associa- 
tions within its inenibershij) ; it offers a clear 
example of the vast inen^ase in strength and 
influence that is gained by organising on a broad 
professional basis. If and when a register is insti- 
tuted, the teaching profession will at last And itself 
well started on the way towards raising its public 
position and its staudai’d of living to that of the 
other great professions of medicine and law. 

The amalgamation of the N.U.T. wdth the 
other organisations of elcmentar}^ school teachers 
would mean the solidarity of practically all the 
teachers in the elementary schools, but it would 
not immediately affect the higher grades of the 
teaching profession. The teachers in secondary 
schools and in the private and “ public *’ schools 
for the sons and daughters of wealthy people would 
still be left outside, as also would the vast numbers 
of technical teachers and the professional tutors 
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of the Universities. But in the interests both of 
education and of the teachers it is essential that 
the whole teaching profession should come into 
line. If there is to be a gulf between the elementary 
schools and tlic other schools and authorities, the 
inevitable result is, first, that the present abomin- 
able caste divisions in education — against which 
all educational reformers arc fighting — will be 
retained and will crystallise ; secondly, that the 
teachers, by being divided, will be ruled by the 
same circumstances that even to-day make theirs 
the least respected and w^orst treated of all the 
professions. The same process of amalgamation 
must be carried higher and higher, until the whole 
educational personnel is included. 

What is, then, to be the aim of tlio organised 
profession of teaching ? The statement has been 
made, with great truth, that an improvement in the 
conditions of the teachers’ environment will 
immediately benefit their pupils ; for example, a 
reduction in the number of pupils in an elementary 
school class, while it lessens the strain upon the 
teacher, also gives the individual pupil a better 
opportunity for instruction. How ever, an obvious 
gap yawns sooner or later between the mere private 
welfare of the teacher and his professional responsi- 
bility. If indeed the teachers desire to raise their 
status to that of the doctors and the lawyers, they 
must be prepared also to save it from the decline 
in public esteem which in these days is rapidly 
overtaking those professions in consequence of 
their supposed reluctance to fulfil their functions 
in the public interest. In a word, the teachers. 
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in order to assure and maintain the status to which 
theoretically they are entitled, must put forward 
definitely as their aim an Educational Guild. The 
main significance of the Guild idea for teachers 
is the amalgamation of all educationalists and the 
unification of the teaching forces without caste 
distinctions. 

We believe, then, that the Guild idea will 
commend itself to teachers as a definite aim for 
their profession. Their position, however, is com- 
plicated by the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of teachers arc in the direct service of the State, 
by virtue of their employment in elementary 
schools, and that there is a tendency to look to 
the State to exercise surveillance over the other 
educational areas also. Is the future of the 
teachers’ profession to be a State service under 
burc'aucratic control ? The defects of this arrange- 
ment are those tliat apply to all schemes of com- 
plete State control. The subjects of education 
are rightly assumed to be matters of public deter- 
mination.^ But the conditions of teaching and 
the staffing of the profession arc plainly the 
province and the responsibility of the Teachers’ 
Guild alone. Unless this is realised by the 
teachers, their now awakened energy and their 
latent solidarity will tend to decay into a mere 
hunt for professional advantage. Their societies 
will go on wrangling for members and benefits, 

1 There is not space here to enter upon a discussion of the 
respective limits of parental, teachers’, and State control, nor does 
it closely affect our point, which is, that no scheme of education 
can be successful which is not ratified by an Educational Guild 
and entrusted to this Guild of teachers to carry out. 
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as they are doing now ; the status of the profession 
will not improve, even if its remuneration is 
increased. But with the Guild idea before them, 
teachers may rapidly make up the leeway between 
them and the kindred professions of medicine and 
law ; should these latter be blind to the public 
appeal of the Guild idea, the teachers may even 
surpass them in tlic claim to public recognition. 

We may turn to the Civil Service, in the light 
of the Guild proposals. The Civil Service is not 
a homogeneous body, nor an exclusive and clearly 
defined professional caste ; its members do not 
belong as a whole either to the upper>middle or 
to the lower-middle class, but to both. They 
range, for example, from the manipulative staff of 
the Post Office — the sorters and postmen — to the 
permanent chiefs of the Treasury and the Foreign 
Office who frame budgets and treaties. Between 
these classes is set a variety of supervisors (or fore- 
men), clerks, technical officials, executive officers, 
and departmental secretaries. Hence the unity, 
the specialised skill, and the traditions of a profes- 
sion are lacking in the Civil Ser^ ice. • 

The question of Treasury control in the Civil 
Service is perhaps the only subject in which all 
Civil Servants seem to be ecpially interested. It 
may be that the fight against wdiat is regarded as 
a harsh and inefficient autocracy will bring about 
unity among bodies that are as yet conscious of 
no other mutual aim. The Treasury is the over- 
lord of the whole Civil Service ; it authorises the 
staffing of tke departments — apart from the 
privileged irresponsibility of the new War Minis- 
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tries ; it has the right of veto over all promotions ; 
and it lays down the general rates of pay and 
conditions of service. The Treasury, in fact is, 
the Civil Servant’s employer, and it acts like an 
ordinary dull employer in paying its servants the 
lowest possible wages on a competitive basis. The 
new demand of the Service is that the control of 
the Treasury should be replaced by the manage- 
ment of a Board on which the different classes and 
grades should be represented, together with the 
Government of the day as tlie representative of 
the taxpayer. It is proposed tliat this Board 
should become responsible for such things as Civil 
Service organisation, tlie regulation of hours and 
holidays, the settlement of (piestions of pay and 
the control of entrance examinations. The activi- 
ties of the Board would be subject to the usual 
forms of Parliamentary scrutiny. This constitutes 
a definite claim by the Civil Service towards self- 
government, subject to the general will and interest 
of the community, and as such it is of immediate 
interest to National Giiildsmen. 

We may now come back to industry and consider 
the position of the lower-middle class in it. This 
class is commonly supposed to be leagued with the 
capitalists in the economic struggle, and opposed to 
the wage-earners in their struggle for freedom. It 
is necessary to consider why this is the usual 
opinion and why, in the Guildsman’s view, it is 
erroneous. 

First of all we may consider the position of the 
private enterprise whose head is a member of this^ 
class. The private head of a wholesale firm is 
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considered to belong to the upper-middle class; 
the shopkeeper is a member of the lower-middle 
class. But the private retailer is tending to dis- 
appear. Combinations of wholesalers are formed 
which, with the actual purpose of cutting down 
costs and monopolising sales, but with the public 
plea of eliminating the “ profiteering middleman,” 
contrive to get control of both the buying and 
selling markets of their trade. The retailer in 
this branch of industry finds himself practically 
cut off from his materials, and in addition he is 
deliberately undersold by the combines in the 
market where he brings his products. At the end 
of this process, as familiar here as it ever was in 
America, the private retailer finds himself forced 
to surrender to the combine and to administer as 
its salaried employee what used to be his own 
private business. Despite appearances, the class- 
struggle is nowhere becoming more swiftly defined 
than in the distributive trades. The shop-assistant, 
once spurred to exertions by the hope of becoming 
a small shopkeeper and “ putting up his own 
shutters,” is now beginning to realise that, if he 
ever does start on his own account, there is only 
too much chance that the great multiple “ house 
of business ” will put up his shutters for him and 
drive him back into wage-slavery. The private 
retailer of to-day is the salaried employee of 
to-morrow ; in treating now of the salaried employee 
class we are, therefore, in effect dealing also with 
the disappearing class of private retailers. 

Why is it {hat the “ salariat ” — as, for con- 
venience, we may call the salaried lower-middle 
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class eraployees—consider that they are the natural 
allies of the capitalists against the wage-earners ? 
Several reasons have been suggested to account for 
this. Not least is the power of pure snobbishness, 
which makes a clerk, earning perhaps thirty shillings 
a week, think himself socially the superior of a 
mechanic earning double this amount. It is the 
notion that “ brain work ” is essentially superior 
to “ manual labour ” ; but, surely, this distinction 
disappears when we consider that the brain work 
in question is never much more than totting up 
figures and addressing envelopes, while the mechanic 
may be engaged on the most delicate and difficult 
manual work. However, the clerk does feel 
superiority, and we must take notice of this rather 
shoddy snobbishness — now happily disappearing — 
as one ground for his inclination to side with the 
capitalists against Labour. A far more powerful 
argument for the salariat’s siding with the capital- 
ists is the manner of his payment. A salaried 
employee is properly one who receives remunera- 
tion, not by the hour or day, but by the year, 
month, or week. Hypnotised by the round “ 0 ** 
in the figure of their pay, the salariat feel that they 
really are important members of the industry. 
They are not in danger of summary dismissal, since 
they are assured of a week’s or a month’s or a 
year’s notice before they can be thrown out of 
employment. They therefore feel a certain inti- 
mate sense of partnership with their employers. 
Secure in the conviction that they “ belong to the 
firm,” they fall unconsciously into the delusion 
that the fiim belongs to them, and*even enjoy all 
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the sensations of proprietorship though they attain 
to none of its rights. It is a form of megalomania, 
encouraged, if not caused, by the unnaturally 
centralised conditions of capitalist industry. 

Now that we have seen some of the grounds on 
which the salariat claim under Capitalism to occupy 
a higher status than the wagc-carncrs and to 
resent any attempts of the latter to abandon the 
system, let us sec how far this superiority is real 
and how far imaginary. We know that, from the 
point of view of the wage-earner, Capitalism has 
certain enormous defects, which the establishment 
of National Guilds would remedy. Tliese are, 
briefly, that Capitalism denies the worker security 
in his occupation ; that it divorces him from control 
over the industry, or even his own work therein ; 
and that it forces him to engage in work not for 
the advantage of the community, nor even for his 
own, but for the profits of the capitalists. 

How do these considerations affect the salariat ? 
We are not speaking here of those fortunate 
salaried employees who have large personal interests 
in the profits of industr}^ — they, as we know, 
belong to the upper-middle class, which is an 
annexe of the capitalist class. But, apart from 
these, in what respect are the salariat really better 
situated under Capitalism than the wage-earners ? 

Is the salaried employee secure in his position ? 
For a week, or a month, or a year — yes ; but for no 
longer. A year’s contract is a year’s security — ^no 
more. It is not security for life. The salariat are 
indeed comparatively more secure than the prole- 
tariat — but neither of them is truly and ultimately 
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secure! They stand on the same treacherous 
ground, liable to dismissal at the will and the 
discretion of the capitalists. 

To take the second point, has the salaried em- 
ployee any more share in the eontrol of the industry 
and of his own work in it than the wage-earner ? 
The answer is that neither salaried employee nor 
wage-earner has the least real control in these 
respects ; both are wholly subject to the decisions 
of the capitalist and his direct representaLives. 

Thirdly, has the salaried employee the advantage 
over the wage-earner in being able to refuse to 
engage in production for profits and to insist that 
his services shall be utilised in the public interest ? 
No, the profiteers do not care a snap of the fingers 
for the conscience and qualms of their salaried 
employees. If any member of the salariat is 
dissatisfied with the conditions of his work, he 
has the full permission of the capitalists to throw 
up his job — if he dares — and to fare as best he can. 
When an under-manager or a clerk loses his work, 
he has the opportunity first of all to run through 
his own small savings ; after this he must starve 
in destitution like any of the wage-earners whom 
he despises. 

The truth about the salariat is that they have 
not and never had a fundamentally better positior 
in industry than the wage-earners. All theii 
snobbishness, all their pride in being a superio] 
force in industry, all their fancies about securit} 
and privileges — all these notions are based on the 
most inexact social vision. The profiteers have 
always exploited the salariat, anej, by setting then 
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against the wage-earners, have divided their 
exploited employees and ruled them more easily. 
The wage-earners have retorted on the salariat by 
calling them the “black-coated proletariat,’’ but 
this has led to no greater harmony between the 
parties ! When the wage-earners’ associations 
attempt to force up wages, the profiteers promptly 
raise prices, and explain to the exasperated salariat 
(who are usually too timid and too gentlemanly to 
agitate for higher salaries^) that the increased cost 
of living is due to the selfishness of the wage- 
earners. 

With the crystallisation of Capitalism into the 
Servile State, the salariat are seeing their last 
dignities taken from them. The capitalists despise 
them for their pretence of partnership in industry ; 
the wage-earners hate them for their truckling to 
the capitalists. Meanwhile, prices arc rising, and 
so to some extent are wages, but the purchasing 
value of salaries is decrelising steadily. The time 
has dome for the salariat to break with their old 
notions. They have nothing to expect from the 
Servile State except isolation and servility. The 
only alternative is for them to throw in their lot 
with the other exploited class, the wage-earners. 
But if this combination is to be passive, the 
salariat have nothing to gain except friends in 
adversity. The National Guild idea, however, at 


1 An interesting exception to this general rule was the action 
of the China mercantile marine officers in 1916. Working entirely 
on the militant hues of a Trade Union or a profession, these officers 
struck work for better pay and conditions, much to the amaze- 
ment and indignation of their employers. Their strike was 
entirely successful. ^ 
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last gives a basis for active co-operation between 
the “ brain ” workers and the manual workers. 

A first condition of the success of the propaganda 
for National Guilds is that the breach between the 
wage-earners and the salariat should be closed. 
The war for the abolition of Capitalism and the 
creation of National Guilds offers the workers, 
“ middle class ” and “ lower class ” alike, their 
last remaining hope of attaining freedom and dig- 
nity in their work. Instead of being, as they are 
now, two unfriendly classes, divided by an artificial 
barrier of snobbishness and suspicion, they would 
all equally be free and self-respecting National 
Guildsmen. Only by the co-operation of all grades 
in industry at present subordinate to the capitalists 
can the Guilds be made. Once this agreement is a 
fact, the workers will be combined in a single class 
of producers, which may rapidly supersede all 
the false and foolish antagonisms of to-day. 
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3. The Futueb or Trade Union Policy 

The right to strike.^* The menace of Compulsory Arbitration. 
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The nineteenth century dreamed many dreams of 
democracy from wliich its heirs are now awakening, 
but one solid achievement remains to console their 
disappointed pillows. That achievement was the 
creation of Trade Unionism. Its preservation as 
an independent force, free alike from the control of 
State and capitalist, is the principal hope for 
society to-day. Its future is in debate ; but the 
true path for Trade Unionism is the path of responsi- 
bility and freedom, or, in other words, the path 
to the Guilds. The “ continuous association of 
wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining and 
improving the conditions of their employment 
must transform itself into an association of workers 
for the purpose of abolishing the wage-system and 
assuming the control of industry in conjunction 

1 The classic definition of a Trade Unionjby S. and B. Webb in 
the early editions of their History of Trade Unionism, 
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with the State. 1 This is the only future for Trade 
Unionism which is consistent with the liberty and 
self-respect of the workers and the health and 
safety of society. The alternatives are tyranny 
or servility, or even a shameful compound of both. 
But a Trade Union can only become a National 
Guild when it has wiped out the dishonour of wage- 
slavery. To that end, and to nothing less, it must 
consecrate all its endeavours ; to that end it must 
seek the industrial framework by which the victory 
over the capitalist can alone be won and the Guild 
at the same time be prepared for the mission of 
conducting the industry with which it is concerned ; 
to that end the Trade Union must seek to win 
both the unskilled of which it has been too often 
contemptuous and those “ brain w^orkers who 
have been, with equal foolishness, contemptuous 
of it. However much the statesman could do to 
foster the Guild, the public to welcome it, even the 
truly far-sighted employer to prepare it — all these 
efforts, even if we could count upon them, would be 
fruitless unless the Guild is built up by the workers 
on the foundations they have themselves prepared. 
The Trade Union movement, therefore, is not a 
matter which concerns the workers alone, as some 
even of its most zealous champions contend ; it 
is in the fullest sense a matter of national interest. 
Apart from it no free society can be constructed — 
far less “ reconstructed ” ; and it is therefore of 

1 “ Trade Unionism was the which Liberty laid in Capitalism 
to destroy the wage-system. It is of no importance that tne early 
Trade Unionists were unaware of the function Trade Unionism was 
actually created to peitform. We do not expect an egg to orow.’^*— 
A. B. Orage, in An Alphabet of Economics, p. 153« 
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the greatest importance that we should try to 
understand its problems and appreciate its tasks. 

And yet to many readers the attempt to do this 
will doubtless seem a strange one. To them Trade 
Unions appear as silent, aloof, and rather mysteri- 
ous bodies with “ anti-social ” tendencies which 
they exhibit by sudden strikes and “ impossible ” 
demands. To the ordinary member of the public 
the strife between Capital and Labour seems 
merely a hunt for the spoils of industry in which 
he does not feel called upon to be particularly 
interested — save as an exploited consumer ! Let 
the wolves rend one another ; he feels scant sym- 
pathy for either, since each, he believes, is likely 
to turn on him for compensation for its wounds. 
And while the struggle rages within the wage- 
system, the utmost sympathy the worker is likely 
to get from the public is support for the abolition 
of sweating or perhaps for the establishment of a 
minimum wage. But let the struggle be declared 
against the wage-system itself, and the Labour 
movement will be able to make its appeal to the 
outside world with a far greater prospect of success. 
It is much to be hoped that Trade Unionists, in 
proportion as they become clear about the status 
which their associations must justly claim in the 
society of the future, will throw off the policy of 
‘‘ splendid isolation ’’ and seek to take the public 
into their confidence against the capitalists. For 
by their doing so his flank is turned, and the 
passive support which many give, ever more 
grudgingly, to the claims and superstitions of 
Capitalism will be withdrawn for nobler uses. The 
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Guild idea gives a purpose to Trade Unionism which 
all can understand and which will appeal to many 
irresistibly. It will provide a unique opportunity 
to the workers’ leaders, if they will but embrace 
it, to proclaim their movement to the world not 
as a conspiracy, but as a crusade ! 

This is the more important since the situation 
admits of no third alternative. Unless Trade 
Unionism recognises itself as a crusade for the 
redemption of society, it will sink into being a 
conspiracy for its exploitation. In saying this, 
we are not thinking of those plots and machina- 
tions of proletarian desperadoes which haunt the 
dreams of a terrified plutocracy fearful of its 
treasures. The conspiracy of which the Trade 
Unions may become accomplices will be the 
result not cJ’ jcvolutionary ideals, but of their 
suppression and defeat. It will arise from the 
refusal of the governing class to add responsibility 
to power. The power of the great Trade Unions 
to-day is enormous. It can never be forfeited unless 
it is surrendered ; its explicit surrender would mean 
the acceptance of industrial slavery, against which 
(and we have every reason to be thankful for it) 
the spirit and the resolution of the bulk of organised 
Labour is our surest guarantee. Yet it is not the 
surrender of that power, but its • seduction for 
unworthy ends, that offers the best opportunities 
to those who are seeking the aggrandisement of 
plutocracy and a servile solution to the problem of 
the class-struggle. The Trade Unions are being 
counselled by ^.nany of our most “ responsible ” 
writers on industrial affairs, and notably by the 
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“ great ” employers — ^whose appearance in the 
public Press is an increasingly monotonous feature 
of modern journalism — to give up any idea of 
saving themselves from wage-slavery and society 
from exploitation, and to take a liand with the 
“ captain of industry at his congenial job of 
fleecing the public. The suggestion is, of course, 
decently veiled, and may even be absent from the 
minds of those wlio are responsible for it ; but the 
danger is not absent by any means, and there is 
only too much evidence that the profiteer of to-day 
will be ready to “ sink his difl’erences ” with the 
Trade Unions if he can but induce them to com- 
pound the felony of Capitalism by taking a hand 
in it on terms mutually to be agreed upon. This 
is a far more perilous form of “ Syndicalism ” 
than any of which the Press has so far thought fit 
to warn the public— more perilous, not only because 
it would be more easily achieved, but because it 
would be far more degrading to the nation that 
accepted it than any experiments in “ producers’ 
control ” by the workers themselves. If the Trade 
Unions can be betrayed into abandoning their 
struggle witli Capitalism in return for an explicit 
understanding to share in its gains, not only will 
plutocracy have vanquished freedom, but it will 
have defeated society as well. The public will 
suffer, in their capacity as consumers, for the 
servility which they have shown as citizens to the 
princes of industrialism and the lords of greed and 
gain. 

We are aware, of course, that# an argument 
commonly put forward in support of a partnership 
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between Labour and Capitalism is that by this 
means the irresponsible power of Trade Unic iism 
would be modified by an extension of responsibility 
to the workers, who, if they were given a “ share 
in control *’ at the employer’s discretion and a few 
workshop committees to play about with, would 
be thereby diverted from endangering the nation’s 
security by ambitious ideas of improving their 
status at their master’s expense. But the essence 
of Labour’s growing demand for responsibility is 
that it should be recognised as responsible to the 
community, not to the capitalist. The employers 
may hope to find in the Shop Steward a prefect 
after the public school model, to which they are 
accustomed, but to the workers who choose him 
he stands as a tribune, responsible to-day to no 
one but themselves. He represents the beginning 
of the worker’s claim, not to a “ share in' the 
control ” of a profit-making concern, but to instal- 
ments of a complete control by the workers of 
every grade over their working life. It is the 
business of the community to welcome that demand 
wherever it shows itself, by encouraging the 
workers’ associations in the realisation of the 
industrial democracy which is their raison dUelre^ 
and simultaneously to prepare the extinction of 
those profiteering corporations who exist to frus- 
trate it. By blocking every door to responsibility 
save that which leads into the counting-house of 
plutocracy, the community will drive the workers 
either into a dishonouring and dangerous con- 
spiracy with Capital, or into a blind quest for the 
spoils of industry. In either case the power of 
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Trade Unionism will have been lost to the service 
of society and goaded into defiance of the public 
interest. For the Trade Unions will either abandon 
their ideals of a free society for a share in the ways 
and means of profiteering, or they will plunge on 
their own account into mere campaigns of self- 
interest, aiming at nothing more exalted than 
higher wages. 

It is clear that true statesmanship would do all 
in its power to foster those ideals of national service 
in industry, of which, though fitfully and half- 
heartedly the Trade Unions are almost the sole 
champions to-day. Instead of this, however, our 
governors seem far more concerned to preserve the 
capitalist system sacred and inviolate than to 
encourage responsibility and self-government in 
the ordinary worker. Yet if the State identifies 
the future of industry with the future of Capitalism 
and assumes the wage-system as a “ permanent 
hypothesis, then it will challenge decisively the 
hostility of Trade Unionism and force the class- 
war upon the workers from above. Nor can there 
be any doubt that such a challenge would be 
accepted by all the most courageous and indepen- 
dent spirits in the ranks of Labour. We are too apt 
to accept as the voice of the workers the servile 
accents of a few leading figures — or rather, figure- 
heads — of the Labour movement. The Labour 
pensionaries of the Government, and Trade Union 
secretaries, long superannuated in everything but 
fact, may rush into print to repudiate the sugges- 

^ This excellent phrase we owe to Mr. S. Q. Hobson. See his 
OuUd Principles in War and Peace. 
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tion that the workers have profaned themselves 
with revolutionary ideals. But we should do well 
to look a little further before we accept their 
assurances that the workers “ know their place ” 
and mean to keep it. There are other leaders of 
Labour who, if they arc less notorious, are not less 
representative. One such has pronounced his 
verdict on the principal issue of modern industry 
in two blunt and uncompromising sentences^ : 

Acceptance of the inferior status of wage-labour is 
impossible. In that direction Trade Unionism has 
no future. 

We may accept his verdict if we add the qualifica- 
tion, “ Compatible with the dignity, liberty, and 
self-respect of the worker,” The very phrase, the 
“ Labour movement,” is a denial of the idea that 
the industrial situation can be crystallised in the 
form—or in an3d;hing similar to the form — which 
it takes to-day. The “ movement ” to which the 
workers are committed by all their moral aspirations 
and all their economic instincts is a movement 
away from the wage-system ; and if the State 
attempts to arrest that movement by an alliance 
with their enemies, it may provoke a social con-, 
flict fatal not only to the true interests of society, 
but to its own existence. 

§ 1. The Meaning of Industeial Unionism 

We have stated the essential aim of the Labour 
movement and the ccmsequences to society which 
are involved in its attainment and in its defeat. 

1 Mr. J. F. Annour (Organising Secretary, United Operative 
Masons of Scotland). See Industrial Beconsiruction, p. 107. 
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But when we turn to consider the Labour move- 
ment itself, we must not expect to find either that 
this aim is clearly understood by it, or that an 
appropriate structure exists to achieve its realisa- 
tion. Indeed, it would be difficult to say which 
was the more lacking — the clear consciousness of 
Labour’s true destiny, or the machinery by which 
that destiny might be attained. This twin failure 
is essentially a single problem. It is just because 
the British Labour movement has grown up at 
haphazard, confused as to its aims, vague as to 
its immediate tasks and possibilities in industry 
and in politics, content to regard “ solidarity ” as 
merely a sentiment, and never able to determine 
whether it had a “ world to win ” or merely a 
wage to earn, that it presents to us the sorry 
spectacle of jealousy, muddle, and incompetence 
which is the despair of its friends and the secret 
delight of its opponents. The Labour movement 
has yet to be made. The term is used to-day to 
cover a dozen conflicting strains of thought and 
hundreds of quite unco-ordinated activities. We 
sometimes hear talk of the “movement,” as if 
the workers had made up their mind upon the 
industrial and social future they sought and were 
consciously moving in a united fellowship towards 
a pertain goal. But the idea is a foolish figment 
of the sentimental progressive and an absolute 
caricature of the facts. The structure of Labour’s 
organisation has been unpremeditated ; its func- 
tions as an industrial force, as a political party, in 
the field of Co-operation and in the spheres of 
insurance and benefit, are but dimly understood 
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and clumsUy worked out. Suspicious of theorising 
the workers have fallen victims to sentimentalise 
and their “ movement ” is still groping after th 
Alpha and Omega of conscious will — a principl 
from which to start and a goal at which to aiir 
We may tinker as we will with the crazy framewori 
of “ industrial democracy,” but unless we ar 
resolved upon these our patchwork will be vair 
We shall never see a Labour movement worthy c 
the name until the workers — or a substantial prc 
portion of them — repudiate the wage-system an 
strive towards the Guild. 

We are concerned in this chapter only with th 
industrial aspect of the Labour movement, or, t 
be more accurate, with the present and future c 
Trade Unionism. And here we must be on ou 
guard against falling into the delusion that we sha 
be dealing with defiant organisations of class 
conscious proletarians. The inversion of tha 
academic abstraction, the “ economic man,” ha 
led astray the revolutionary Socialist in his writing 
on Trade Unionism, just as the original abstractio 
betrayed the “ classical ” economists, and th 
myth of the ” noble savage ” deceived the philosc 
phers of eighteenth-century France. The worker 
associations may testify to the existence of th 
class-struggle, but they were not built up in orde 
to prosecute it. We are all familiar with the clich 
which describes Trade Unionism as the ‘‘Arm 
of Labour ” ; but it is an army which has neve 
determined whether to fight for its own territor 
or merely to* mutter (to its enemies 1) for its keej 
an army which experiences its hottest combats i 
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the struggles which it wages within itself, an arm/ 
whose commanders lead their forces from behind, 
and find it less exciting — ^if more profitable — to 
themselves. The outsider who begins to study 
Trade Unionism is astonished by the feuds and 
rivalries, the muddle and overlapping, the apathy 
and carelessness, which he finds. He is puzzled 
that the innumerable suggestions and improvements 
which suggest themselves immediately to his 
common sense, and appear so glaringly obvious, 
have not been adopted ages ago. His experience 
perhaps of the practical intelligence and sound 
instinct of the British artisan has led him to expect 
something very different from the confusion, 
amounting at times to chaos, which he meets. 
The explanation is twofold. It lies partly in the 
fact that, deceived by the framework of Trade 
Union Congresses and General Federations, he is 
regarding as a homogeneous whole something 
which is an agglomeration of very diverse units — 
diverse in strength, diverse in organisation, diverse 
even in aim — and partly, too, in the circumstances 
of the history of British Trade Unionism, which 
has passed through successive and quite inconsistent 
phases (all of which have left traces behind them), 
and which to-day, perhaps more than ever, is in 
process of transition. We may accept Mr. Orage’s 
excellent definition of Trade Unionism as the 
“ egg which Liberty laid In Capitalism to destroy 
the wage-system,” but we must not countour 
chickens before they are hatched. It is impossible 
to expect the application of general principles in a 
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world of labour that is devoted to the vested 
interests of general secretaries. 

But the problem of Trade Union structure does 
not consist merely — nor even, perhaps, principally 
— in organising the worker in his “ appropriate 
Union. It consists more often in discovering what 
that appropriate Union is, in determining the 
principles on which it should be founded, in 
eliminating its rivals if it be already in existence, 
and in setting about to create it — ^in the teeth, be 
it remembered, of a rooted conservatism and 
powerful vested interests — if it is not. Before 
we can appreciate these cardinal problems of 
structure, it is necessary to glance at the past of 
Trade Unionism to see how its present structure 
has come about. We cannot attempt more than 
the most hasty outline of a subject deserving of the 
closest study, but it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the ideas which determined the framework 
of yesterday before we can appreciate the problems 
of to-day.^ 

The essential, though often the unconscious, 
aim of Trade Unionism runs right, through its 
history from Robert Owen to Robert Smillie — 

1 It must be understood that in our sketch of Trade Unionism 
in this chapter, and in the criticisms we may pass upon its short* 
comings in the past and at the present day, we are treating oi it 
only in relation to the Guild idea which the purpose of this book is 
to explain. If we say nothing of its struggles to gain recognition 
by the law and at the hands of the employers, or of its efforts to 
raise the workers’ standard of life, it is not because we do not 
realise the magnitude and the value of what has been achieved in 
this respect, but because we are only concerned to deal with those 
aspects and activities of Trade Unionism which are capable of 
raising the status of the worker and preparing the foundation of 
the Guild. 
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the claim to become responsible partners with the 
community in the control of the nation’s industry. 
That aim, so long stifled and driven underground, 
was definitely proclaimed by the revolutionary 
Unionism of the later thirties ; indeed, what was 
valuable and true in the teaching of Owen is too often 
discounted and forgotten, buried beneath the ruins 
of the clumsy structure of his “ Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union.” Before the ideal of 
the Trades Union could be attained, the Trade 
Union had first to be built, and in the bitterness 
of disillusion the workers turned away from ideals 
altogether. In their efforts to prove themselves 
“ respectable citizens ” they forgot that citizenship 
is the privilege of the free man and is impossible 
for the wage-slave. With the advent of the mid- 
Victorian era we find the growth of Trade Unionism 
attended by typically mid-Victorian characteristics 
— solidity, caution, complacency, and an ideal of 
comfortable respectability. It is to this period 
that most of the principal Unions in the engineering 
and building industries date their origin, and they 
still obstinately reproduce the structure and ideas 
of that day. The greatest achievement of that 
time was the foundation in 1851 of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers (the A.S.E.), the first 
example of a great “ kindred-craft ” Union, includ- 
ing in a single body artisans engaged on a number 
of diverse skilled processes in the engineering 
industry. This was reproduced to some extent 
in the building industry by the formation in 1860 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners. But, though the next quarter of a century 
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was in many ways an eventful one for Trade Union- 
ism, no fundamental change in its outlook or in its 
history is to be recorded until with the end of the 
eighties came the great London dock strike and the 
attainment of what had been hitherto held to be 
impossible, if not positively undesirable — the per- 
manent organisation of the general labourer. Trade 
Unionism passed at a bound from being the close 
preserve of the “ aristocracy of labour ” to being a 
class movement of compelling claims and vast 
possibilities for even the humblest of wage-slaves. 

The despised “ unskilled worker ” thus estab- 
lished his claim to a share in the Trade Union 
movement ; but a more important vietory remained 
to be won before that movement could arm itself 
for its true task of emancipation. The general 
labourer had gained his place in the Trade Union 
movement ; he had next to gain a footing in the 
Trade Unions themselves. Organised apart, his 
position might still justify the view that the work- 
ing class as a whole had no fundamental solidarity 
of interests and no common destiny to strive for 
side by side. While the motto of Trade Unionists 
was still “ Defence, not Defiance,” the skilled man 
might keep his jealously guarded Craft Union for 
defence against the employer, and reserve his 
defiance for the less fortunate among his fellow 
proletarians. But with the realisation and accept- 
ance of the fact of the class-struggle, and, still 
more, with the growing consciousness that Trade 
Unionism had for its true end not merely to destroy 
Capitalism, but to replace it, a new phenomenon 
was bound to emerge. This was the Industrial 
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Union. It was already foreshadowed by the 
appearance in 1888 of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, and it arrived definitely^ twenty 
years later by that amalgamation of railway 
Unions in 1913 which established the National 
Union of Railwaymen (the N.U.R.).^ Just as the 
A.S.E. was the “ new model ” of Trade Unionism 
in the nineteenth century, so the N.U.R., with its 
uniquely representative character, its admirably 
balanced constitution, and its share in the great 
Triple Industrial Alliance, ^ is unquestionably the 
new model of the twentieth. 

Industrial Unionism stands before the world of 
Labour as at once a challenge and a clue — ^a 
challenge to the wage-system, and a clue to the 
economic structure which must replace it. It pro- 
claims that, whatever the interests which divide 
the workers in one section of an industry from 
those in another, there is one compelling interest 
which must transcend all others — a recognition of 
the common fraud and shame of exploitation by 
the profiteer. It provides, moreover, the sole 
framework on which a true democracy in industry 
can be built up. For all those who accept the fact 
of the class-struggle not only does it furnish the 
means of victory, but it foreshadows the goal. The 
Industrial Union unites the workers in every 
industry to free themselves and to free society at 

1 The Bubstantial truth of this statement is not affected by the 
independent existence of Unions for drirers and firemen and for 
laUway clerks, or eyen by the question of whether the railway! 
constitute an ** industry apart from other transport. Bee on 
the whole subject, Trait Vnionim on tht RaUwoftf by Q. P. H. 
Cole and B. Page Amot. • 

3 See below, pp. 80-00. 
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the same time from the tyranny of Profit ; 4t 
unites them to govern themselves and to serve 
society in the Guild. 

Let us not be misunderstood. The mere accept- 
ance by Trade Unionists of a change in the structure 
of their associations will not in itself necessarily 
achieve anything fundamental. No change will 
do that which is less than a change of will. But 
the adoption of the industrial structure, though 
its true aims may be obvious at first only to the 
few, will enable the many to catch a glimpse of 
those aims which would have remained impossible 
to them while they were tied to the narrow tether 
of Craft Unionism. The change of structure will 
in itself provoke a change of will. For consider 
the implications of the distinction I The Craft 
Union took for its basis the process on which a 
man was engaged. It did not ask him to think of 
the industry or service to which he was contri- 
buting; it did not suggest to him that he had 
interests outside the preservation of the rates and 
conditions under which he worked at that process, 
or obligations to those without whose labour, 
however unskilled, there could never result the 
finished product. The Craft Union organised the 
workers roughly on the basis of a common wage, 
not of a common wage-slavery. Moreover, it 
provided no organ through which the workers 
could exercise a positive and responsible control 
over industry, even if they aspired to such a thing. 
It is true that Craft Unions may federate with One 
another, and that in many cases they have done 
so ; but such federations, while they may provide 
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for common action, cannot undertake it in advance 
without grave risk of their undertaking being upset. 
No federation of Craft Unions, still less a federation 
which contained conflicting and overlapping Unions, 
could offer to the community such a satisfactory 
guarantee of efficient service as would allow that 
federation to be recognised as the natural and 
responsible authority for the industry which it 
covered. No one in his senses, we imagine, how- 
ever enthusiastic a believer in the doctrines of self- 
government in industry and producers’ control, 
would dream of handing over the responsibility 
for even the manual side of the British engineering 
industry to the Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades* Federation. ^ But when the N.U.R. has 
carried through its far from improbable amalgama- 
tion with the Railway Clerks’ Association, and has 
settled its differences with the locomotive men 
who remain at present outside, the responsibility 
for the running of the nation’s railway service 
could be thrown upon it at a few months’ notice. 

The Industrial Unionist asks what a man is 
making, not how much a week he is making ; he 
asks not merely what a man is working at, but for 
what industry of service that work is intended. 
His ideal is not a network of self-sufficient associa- 
tions of process-workers federating for occasional 
common action, but a united brotherhood of inter- 
dependent workers contributing to a common 

1 The suggestion is particularly ludicrous now that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, by far the most important Union in 
the industry, has withdrawn from the Federation. But the argu- 
ment would, of course, have held good had ihe withdrawal of the 
A.S.B. never taken place. 
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social function. While the capitalist is the master 
of industry, he will delight to see those who perform 
the various tasks which contribute to produce his 
wealth divided into exclusive little corporations, 
sundered by caste barriers, and busy only with 
those interests which divide them one from another. 
Such a congeries of cliques, with their demarcation 
problems and their conflicting claims, will be too 
busy quarrelling among themselves to quarrel 
much with him ; and their clumsy multiplicity 
could not infringe his efficient autocracy, even if 
it desired to do so. But the employer, faced by 
an Industrial Union, with the workers united in 
the workshop and ready not only to claim his 
functions from him and his officials, but to assume 
them themselves, would be in a very different 
case. He would find his territory threatened not 
merely by grumbling rebels who, when they could 
not be induced to fall out among themselves, could 
at least be counted upon to exhaust themselves in 
wasteful forays, but by a disciplined army of 
workers who, as they drove him from one point 
or another, promptly settled in it and organised it 
for themselves. 

We have drawn the distinction between Craft 
and Industrial Unionism as sharply as possible, 
because we believe the decision whether the workers 
shall be organised according to the process on 
which they are engaged or according to the product 
towards which their labour is contributing to be an 
all-important one. It represents not merely a 
cleavage of opinion and judgment, but a real 
cleavage of principle and outlook. But we realise 
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that the distinction is not so simple as we may 
seem to have implied hitherto. A somewhat 
artificial simplification is necessary for an under- 
standing of the subject in theory. But, in practice, 
the structure of modern Trade Unionism is compli- 
cated by half a dozen varieties of the simple and 
conflicting types with which we have so far been 
dealing. 

We do not wish to suggest that, however clear 
we may be upon the principles of Trade Union 
organisation, its practical details can be other than 
complex. There will inevitably be many “ hard 
cases ** and “ border-line problems in any classi- 
fication we may make. In the case of the craft, 
for instance, we would not for a moment be thought 
to be denying the validity of craft representation 
because we have combated the narrowness and 
insufficiency of Craft Unionism. Not only is it 
possible for the craft to be represented within the 
Industrial Union, but it is very necessary and 
desirable if a truly representative democratic 
organisation is to be achieved. Nor need 
there be any great difficulty in providing for this. 
The constitution of the National Union of Railway- 
men contains a provision which admirably com- 
bines departmental with district representation.^ 

1 See the constitution of the N.U.R., Rule III. (3) ; “ The 
twenty -four representatives on the Executive Committee shaU be 
chosen by ballot on the single transferable vote system. The 
Union shall be formed into six electoral districts for this purpose. 
Within these districts the various grades shall be divided into four 
electoral departments. The electoral departments shall be classi- 
fied as follows ; (1) Locomotive Department ; (2) Traffic Depart- 
ment ; (3) Goods and Cartage Department ;i(4) Engineering Shops 
and Permanent Way.” It is further laid down that ” The Earecu- 
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Moreover, in cases where crafts extend over various 
industries, as with clerks and wood-workers, we 
may look forward to seeing craft federations 
running across and supplementing the Industrial 
Unions concerned. 

§ 2. The Reconstruction of Trade Unionism 

The fundamental basis, then, of all Trade Union 
reorganisation must be the adoption of a principle 
of structure which will enable Labour to spend its 
energies — and its funds — in the struggle with 
Capitalism and not in miserable demarcation 
squabbles within its own ranks, and which will, 
further, provide it with a framework whereby it 
can assume control as opportunity offers and as 
its own initiative decides. Industrial Unionism 
provides this principle and opens up these pros- 
pects ; this is why it is the cardinal issue for Trade 
Unionists to-day. But though it may offer us the 
clue for which we are seeking to the maze of the 
modem Labour movement, there is much more 
upon which we have to make up our minds before 
we can feel assured that our plans for the future 
of that movement are well and truly laid. If the 
Industrial Unionist principle of structure be 
accepted, five main problems still lie before those 
who seek to build the new Trade Unionism : the 
creation of a central co-ordinating authority, the 
reproduction of a similar authority in the localities, 

tiv6 Committee ebAll be divided into four departmental sub- 
oommitteea, oompiiatog the representatives of the departments 
named.** 
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the festablishment of the Union securely upon the 
essential unit of the workshop, the amalgamation 
of competing and overlapping Unions, and the 
assignment to the general labour Unions of a 
definite function in relation to the rest of the world 
of labour. To the consideration of these problems 
we must now turn. 

I. The well-worn cliche, to which we have 
already referred, which pictures Trade Unionism 
as the “ Army of Labour ” is nowhere seen to be 
more at fault than when we consider the first 
essentials of an army — authority and command. 
The Trade Union movement recognises no author- 
ity and moves in obedience to no command. It 
may be argued that from the standpoint of the 
advanced Trade Unionist this is all to the good, 
since no check is thereby imposed on the initiative 
of a Union which has the courage and intelligence 
for a spirited policy ; nor is it left to a reactionary 
officialdom to set the pace. Yet this freedom from 
co-ordination and direction is bought at a high 
price, and the result is that if Labour is advancing, 
it is also (to adopt a famous phrase) “ advancing 
in all directions.” To recognise that a strengthen- 
ing of central control, or at any rate of co-ordination, 
might have perils for the enterprise of Trade 
Unionism if it followed certain obvious lines, does 
not absolve us from the necessity of thinking out 
ways and means by which that control could be 
developed without reactionary consequences follow- 
ing. Until Trade Unionism realises itself as a 
whole and translates its watchwor3s of solidarity 
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into terms of a voluntarily imposed discipline, it 
will never take a decisive step forward. Victory 
in the class-struggle may not involve revolutions 
as commonly understood, but it will certainly in- 
volve something stronger than the resolutions which 
seem to be all that Trade Unionists can unite to 
achieve at the present time. 

We are not concerned in this chapter with either 
the Co-operative or the political activities of 
Labour, but with its primary weapon and most 
significant and potential manifestation — Trade 
Unionism. And here the most important and 
authoritative central body is indubitably the Trades 
Union Congress. In this assembly, which has 
met annually since 1871 ^ the vast majority of 
Trade Unions are represented and discuss social 
and industrial questions of interest to the working 
class as a whole. The Congress can legitimately 
claim to represent British Trade Unionism, and it 
is popularly styled — with natural, if some- 
what wearisome, inaccuracy — the “ Parliament of^ 
Labour ” ; but it is in fact less a parliament than 
a glorified debating society, or, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb described it two dozen years ago, 
“ an unorganised public meeting, unable to formu- 
late any consistent or practical policy.” Not 
only is membership of the Congress not compulsory, 
but its decisions are not even binding (save perhaps 
“ morally ” — ^for what that is worth) upon the 
afifiliated Unions affected by them; when its 
decisions are resented by a Union, they are con- 

1 Except in 19 Id, when the Congress was postponed— >unwiiely, 
as many thought— owing to the outbreak of war. 
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sistently ignored. ^ The Congress elects each year 
an executive known as the “ Parliamentary Com- 
mittee,” the very title of which is really an 
anachronism, now that the Labour Party has been 
definitely established to represent the political 
interests of Labour. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee still fritters away over the consideration of 
legislative problems time which would be better 
spent in attempting to reconcile the sad divisions 
and differences which distract its affiliated bodies.^ 

But little is to be hoped for from the Trades 
Union Congress till it shakes itself free from the 
deadweight of officialism and the monstrosity of 
misrepresentation known as the block-vote. By 
means of this ridiculous device the whole weight 
of a Union’s voting strength is cast for or against 
a measure, though opinion upon it within the 
Union may be almost equally divided.^ The whole 
method of procedure combines to rob the Congress 
of the democratic qualities of initiative and spon- 
taneity. One finds in it the dominance and 
ubiquity of officials, the rigid binding down of the 
delegates by their Unions before they start, and 
their helplessness before the “ platform ” when 
they arrive, together with the congestion of business 
and the wearisome reappearance of “ hardy 

1 A notorious example is the repeated condemnation of “ half- 
time ” juvenile labour in the cotton-mills. 

2 Efforts have recently been made to take up this task, with but 
indifferent success. 

3 An instance which seems likely to become classic is that of 
the miners* vote at the two Labour Congresses in 1917 to consider 
the question of a British delegation to Stockholm. It was due 
almost entirely to the transference of the miners* vote from one 
Mde to the other that a majority of 1,296,0#0 was reduced to one 
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annuals ** on the resolution paper. Something to 
keep it in closer touch with the more virile elements 
amongst the younger workers must certainly be 
done if the Trades Union Congress is to retain its 
prestige at the head of the world of Labour. Its 
authority may remain unrivalled, but, unless it 
adds to that authority something of initiative, 
spirit, and imagination, it will cease to be a demo- 
cratic organ, even in form, and will justify the 
gloomy verdict of one of the keenest of the younger 
champions of Labour, who returned from a recent 
Congress convinced that, “ so far as the workers 
are concerned, democracy seems to mean govern- 
ment by the old ** ! 

The Trades Union Congress, then, is without the 
authority to enforce its decisions and without 
satisfactory machinery even to arrive at them. 
Where else can we turn for a body able to command 
Labour’s allegiance and co-ordinate its industrial 
activities ? There is another competitor with 
claims to be considered — the General Federation 
of Trade Unions. This body was founded in 18d9 
with the express intention of unifying the Labour 
movement ; it does not interfere in politics, but 
sets out (to quote from its “ Objects *’) 

To improve in every direction the general position 
and status of the workers by the inauguration of a 
policy that shall secure to them the power to determine 
the economic and social condition under which they 
shall work and live, and to secure unity of action 
amongst all societies forming the Federation. 

Here we might ^seem to have at least the nucleus of 
the authority for which we are looking. Its 
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structure, its ambitions, and the energy of its 
secretary, Mr. W. A. Appleton, have led some 
observers to accept the G.F.T.U. at, and even 
above, its face value. 

But the history of the General Federation is the 
old story of nearly all Federations ; the Unions that 
joined came in very often in the hope of getting some- 
thing for nothing. Some of them have got it, but 
others have been badly hit. Naturally, the weakest 
Unions flocked to take advantage of the chance to 
get benefits on such good terms as the Federation 
offered. All went smoothly for a few years ; but in 
1911 came the uprising of the less skilled workers, and 
the weaker Unions began to drain the Federation’s 
resources.^ 

The strong grew tired of helping the weak, and with 
the weakening of their allegiance within the Federa- 
tion the attacks of its enemies outside redoubled. 
To-day the G.F.T.U. has lost its reason for existing 
(save as an insurance society against strikes) and 
has become a tertium quid, rather in competition 
with the official authorities of Trade Unionism 
than complementary with them. 

We might lament the decline of the G.F.T.U. 
more deeply if there had been real reason to think 
that its prosperity would have been valuable to the 
true interests and purposes of Trade Unionism. 
But the evidence is to the contrary. The best 
feature of the Federation—* its protection of the 
weak Unions by the strong — was neutralised, to 
some extent at any rate, by its general tendency 
to encourage the survival of small societies which 
would have better sought the intA'ests of their 
1 G. D. H. Cole, The World of Labour, p. 243. 
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members and of Labour as a whole by amalgama- 
tion with more influential bodies and, especially, 
with such Industrial Unions as already existed. 
The G.F.T.U., even more than the Trades Union 
Congress, has acted as a bulwark of Craft Unionism. 
Moreover, among its “ Objects ” is the specious 
phrase, “ to promote industrial peace.’’ Never 
more than now would it be disastrous for the 
Trade Union movement to fall under the sway of 
an authority aiming explicitly at industrial pacifism. 
The activities of the G.F.T.U. since the War have 
done much to encourage the apprehension that 
industrial pacifism is its principal goal for the 
post-war period ; some of its leading spirits have 
been associated with proposals for that premature 
and spurious industrial millennium in which 
the profiteer lion will lie down with the labour 
lamb in a “ National Alliance of Employers and 
Employed.” The G.F.T.U. may aim at “ improv- 
ing in every direction the general position and 
status of the workers,” but it seems blind to the 
only improvement in their status that is worth a 
moment’s consideration — their emancipation from 
wage-slavery. 

Thus far our survey of the co-ordinating machin- 
ery of the Labour movement has been rather 
depressing for those who look to see the central 
authority of Trade Unionism something better 
than a mere mouthpiece of officialdom or an 
association for the preservation of Craft Unionism 
and “ industrial peace.” But there is one achieve- 
ment in the field of Trade Union co-ordination of a 
unique character and vast potentialities. We 
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refer to the “ Triple Industrial Alliance ” (the 
T.I.A.) of Miners, Railwaymen, and Transport 
Workers. 1 The scheme for joint action in certain 
contingencies between these three great industrial 
bodies caused some excitement when first mooted 
in 1913 ; but when it was finally ratified in June, 
1917, it attrtaced little notice in face of the more 
sensational issues of the Russian Revolution and 
the War. Yet in its way the successful completion 
of the Triple Alliance is a sensational fact enough. 
A joint arrangement between nearly 800,000 
miners, 350,000 railwaymen, and 250,000 transport 
workers to act together if they agreed that circum- 
stances demanded it, representing a force capable 
(as one of their spokesmen has expressed it) of 
“ stopping every wheel in the country if the 
necessity arose of doing so,” is clearly a matter of 
no little importance. 2 

The idea behind the Triple Alliance is simple 
enough ; it is, in fact, no other than the old dogma 
of Trade Unionism that an injury to one is an 
injury to all. But this doctrine is true in a very 
special sense in the case of the miner, the railway- 
man, and the transport worker ; and it was brought 
home to them in the great strikes of 1910-1912, 
when the workers’ “downing tools” in one of 

1 See articles in the Labour Year Book for 1916 and 1919 ; also 
a useful pamphlet on The Significance and Pombilitiea of the 
Triple AMiawce, by G. R, Carter (“Advertiser” Press, Page 
Street, Huddersfield, 3d.). There is a chapter on the Triide 
Industrial Alliance in Trade Unionism on the BailvoaySf by G. D. H. 
Cole and R. Page Amot. 

^ The Triple Alliance was finally constituted in June, 1917, at a 
full representative meeting attended by 280 delegates, representing 
1»286,000 organised workers. 
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these industries led to an involuntary stoppage of 
work in the others, “ as a result of which the 
workers had incurred all the drawbacks of being 
simultaneously out of employment without gaining 
any of the advantages of sympathetic action.” 
Whatever the value of the “ sympathetic strike,” it 
is clearly better that the sympathy should be 
voluntary, and better still that machinery should 
exist to provide for the synchronised strike, the 
threat of which would — in most cases at any rate — 
prevent the strike taking place at all and gain for 
the Unions concerned a “ bloodless ” victory. We 
shall speak later of the morality and policy of 
strikes in general, but it must not be thought that 
the Triple Alliance is likely to embark upon an 
ambitious strike policy or apply its enormous power 
indiscriminately. Not only have its pioneers, Mr. 
Robert Smillie and Mr. J. H. Thomas, for example, 
exhibited in their speeches a sense of the deep 
responsibility imposed by the possession of so 
much power, but the constitution of the Triple 
Alliance forbids action being taken save on matters 
of the first importance to all its constituent bodies, 
and then only after the most tliorough considera- 
tion. ^ 

Space forbids us a full quotation of the constitu- 
tion of the Triple Alliance; but Clause 8, which 
gave rise to the fullest discussion when the constitu- 
tion was being drafted, is worth reproducing in 
full. It runs as follows : 

Joint action can only be taken when the question 

1 See the summary of the constitution in the Lahow 7«ar 
Book, 1918. * 
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at issue has been before the members of the three 
organisations and decided by such methods as the 
constitution of each organisation provides, and the 
Conference shall then be called without delay to con- 
sider and to decide the question of taking action. 

It is clear that this provision sufficiently guards 
against the danger of precipitate action. The 
clause was only agreed to in its present form after 
several other proposals had been considered. It 
was first of all suggested that joint action should 
be taken when two of the executives decided in 
favour of this being done ; but to this it was objected 
by the Miners’ Federation that in a matter of so 
much importance more democratic methods were 
necessary, and its representatives brought forward 
a proposal that a ballot vote should be taken and 
a two-thirds majority obtained before a conference 
was called to decide the question of taking action. 
To this the representative of the other bodies 
objected that a ballot was not suitable or even 
practicable for their organisations. The result 
was that the clause was agreed to in the form 
quoted above. 

Important as may be the influence of the Triple 
Alliance upon the affairs of the country generally, 
nowhere is that influence likely to be more impor- 
tant than inside the Trade Union movement itself. 
This is true, above all, in one direction, upon the 
significance of which we have already insisted in 
this chapter: the Triple Alliance is a practical 
affirmation of Industrial Unionism more striking 
than pages of theoretical argument. This state- 
ment must not, of course, be pressed too far ; the 
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constituent bodies of the Alliance are of three very- 
different types, and only one could be accurately 
described as an Industrial Union. But the miners 
are organised explicitly upon an industrial principle, 
and (though their Federation may not be free from 
the weaknesses of all federations, or be a finally 
satisfactory form of organisation) it enjoys a degree 
of power and authority not generally associated 
with the term. The Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion (the T.W.F.), though from the nature of the 
case far weaker and less satisfactory, confronted 
with many difficulties and anomalies ^ and not 
free from inter-Union rivalries, forms a valuable 
step towards a Transport Workers’ Union on 
industrial lines, which is the goal at which its more 
enterprising and far-sighted leaders are aiming. 
It was, no doubt, with the case of the T.W.F. 
chiefly in their mind that those who drafted the 
constitution of the Alliance included the important 
Clause 6 which lays down that “ Every effort 
shall proceed among the three sections to create 
effective and complete control of their respective 
bodies.” 

Any doubt, however, of the Industrial Unionist 
tendency of the Triple Alliance is set at rest by 
the consideration of a most important decision to 
which it came at the outset of its career. The 
Federation of Enginemen, a federation of “ kindred- 
craft ” Unions at issue everywhere with the prin- 
ciple of Industrial Unionism, and including the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 


1 For example, the problem of the general labourer, who forma 
a high proportion of those employed in the industry. 
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Firemen, the great antagonist of the N.U.R., 
applied to be admitted to the Alliance when its 
formation was first proposed. This application 
was refused on the ground that Unions should only 
be admitted “ through the appropriate body repre- 
senting the industry as a whole.” The significance 
of this decision is obvious, and it is emphasised by 
the following words written by Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
the general secretary of the N.U.R., to explain the 
origin of the Triple Alliance : 

The workers concerned saw that sectional Unionism 
had become obsolete, and that even occupational 
Unions would have to be put into the melting-pot and 
recast. Not only must future organisation be on 
industrial lines, and its marking of the units of industry 
pay some regard to the employer, but there must be 
co-operation between the various Industrial Unions. 

The foundation of the Triple Alliance on the 
principle of industrial unionism, the vast power 
which it represented and the ideal of partnership 
with the community which was so widely spread 
among its members, led to high hopes being placed 
upon it by those who looked for a new lead from 
the side of the workers. In such hopes we ourselves 
shared, and explained in our first edition what 
large possibilities seemed to us to be opened by 
the creation of the Triple Alliance if its power 
were employed for constructive ends. If, we said, 
its power were used “ to raise the status of the 
workers and not merely their wages, its title to the 
leadership of Labour will be as indispensable in the 
realm of ideas as it bids fair to become in the 
Sjphere of organisation.” Unfortunitely, though 
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perhaps not unnaturally, the Alliance was chal- 
lenged before it had developed a constructive policy 
corresponding in scope to the industrial power 
which it wielded. This challenge was involved 
(whether deliberately or no) in the Government’s 
policy towards the N.U.R. last September which 
led inevitably to a general strike upon the railways. 
Though ostensibly the issue raised was one of 
wages only, far larger issues were soon shown to 
be involved ; and if the Triple Alliance had felt 
any confidence in its own ability to translate its 
power into a substantial practical achievement, 
the opportunity to do so had obviously arisen. 
Yet not only did the N.U.R. embark on its own 
course without taking counsel with the other unions 
composing the Alliance (a contravention of its 
basis difficult to justify, and one which gave rise 
to some bitterness), but when as the struggle grew 
more intense the kindred unions offered to come 
out in sympathy, the offer was hastily declined by 
the N.U.R. on the ground that it did not wish to 
widen the area of conflict. 

The truth is that the railwaymen were alarmed 
at the dislocation their own action (almost forced 
upon them as it was) had already created, and were 
anxious above all for a swift end to the dispute 
which would not appear to be a desertion of the 
position on which they had been compelled to stand. 
They realised well enough that an increase in that 
dislocation would in the circumstances mean only 
social chaos, for while during the preceding years 
they had been perfecting an organisation capable 
of paralysing society, they had taken no proportion- 
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ate steps to evolve a policy adequate to replace the 
system with which they were in conflict. Vague 
ideas of the need for workers’ control of a nation- 
alised railway service were widespread, but scarcely 
an attempt had been made to work out the possi- 
bilities of their application even in theory, far less 
to develop practical machinery capable of putting 
them into effective operation. The instinctive 
reliance of the Englishman on the efficacy of 
‘ muddling through ’ had left the railway men with 
nothing but the muddle before them. The result 
was that they were more alarmed than the Govern- 
ment or even than the public at the power of which 
they had possessed themselves. 

The general confusion into which the Labour 
movement was plunged by the railway strike was 
so obvious that even the official leaders of the Trade 
Union world were bound to take account of it, A 
‘ mediation committee ’ of some dozen Labour 
leaders arose spontaneously to pave the way for 
negotiations between the Government and the 
N.U.R., the official bodies appearing, significantly 
enough, to be completely paralysed. As a result 
a cry went up that what was wanted was a‘ General 
Staff for Labour’ to exercise an authority and 
provide a co-ordination that neither the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
nor its rivals had been able to establish. In the 
following December a Special Trades Union Con- 
gress endorsed a report recommending that the 
Parliamentary Committee should be replaced by a 
Trades Union Congress General Counefl, and that 
a scheme should be worked out in cdhjunction with 
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the Labour Party and the Co-operative movement 
for joint departments dealing with research, legal 
advice and publicity. Detailed proposals have 
lately been elaborated and will be presented to the 
Trades Union Congress that meets in September 
of this year. The General Council is to consist of 
thirty members, representing seventeen trade 
groups, and its duties are defined as ‘‘the keeping 
of watch on all industrial movements, with the 
object of co-ordinating them ; promoting common 
action, and protecting any union which is attacked 
by employers or Government ; settling disputes 
between unions ; carrying on propaganda for the 
purpose of improving organisation, and promoting 
international solidarity.” 

It is highly probable that by the time these lines 
appear this scheme will have been adopted, and 
it is satisfactory to find that reforms so elementary 
and so obviously overdue are at last to be under- 
taken, and an appropriate organisation to be created 
for the purpose. But organisation, however effi- 
cient, will effect nothing constructive without 
ideas adequate to achieve the realisation in practice 
of the vast but vague aspirations of the Labour 
movement, and a policy capable of being under- 
stood and acted upon by the rank and file of the 
workers. The problem for Labour is not to con- 
struct massive organisations for the paralysing of 
capitalism ; for, until the control of the capitalist 
can be replaced, merely to paralyse him is to para- 
lyse society also. Badly as a co-ordinating author- 
ity is needed in the Labour world, it cannot by a 
mere centralisafeon of power, however effective, 
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furnish a substitute for the democratic initiative 
which must be forthcoming from the locality and 
from the workshop, or attain by the mobilisation 
of blind force an emancipation which only the power 
of ideas and the wide apprehension of them can 
possibly prepare. 

II, When we pass from the national area to the 
locality, the need for centralisation and co-ordina- 
tion is no less, though here the problem is rather 
different. The difficulty in this case is not to 
find the appropriate authority, nor does it lie in 
the absence of such a thing; it consists in the 
need for strengthening the prestige and enlarging 
the functions of a body, the existence of which is 
fairly widespread — ^the Trades Council. These 
Councils represent an attempt to co-ordinate the 
interests and activities of Trade Unionism in the 
various localities where they exist. Being free 
as a rule from the domination of officialdom, and 
offering an opportunity for the ordinary workei 
of zeal and intelligence to express himself, they 
represent in some respects the most spontaneous 
manifestation of the keen Trade Unionist’s point 
of view.^ There has lately been a distinct ten- 
dency to a revival in the local life of Labour® and 
an increased interest in and spread of Trades Coun- 

1 If only some of the self -professed “ revolutionaries ” in the 
Trade Union movement would appreciate the analogy betweei 
the Trades Councils and the better features of the Soviets they s( 
delight to extol, their ineffective efforts to extemporise ne^ 
revolutionary organisations for the workers might disappear ii 
favour of effective use of the well-established machinery aliead] 
in existence. 

2 The recent revision of the Labour Party constitution, fo; 
instance, strengthens — ^though not, as some think, sufficimitly- 
the loo^ Labour Parties and Representation Committees. 
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cUs. But until the authority of the Councils is 
strengthened, their financial resources much in- 
creased, and their functions more clearly defined 
and more ambitiously designed. Labour will remain 
without one of its most valuable weapons for to-day 
and one of its most necessary organs for the 
future. 

The functions of the Trades Councils in a re- 
organised Trade Union movement have been 
outlined so clearly and so convincingly by Mr. 
Cole in his recent book^ that we may be pardoned 
for quoting what we should only injure by repro- 
ducing in any other form : 

First of all, they should serve as the centres of 
Labour propaganda and education. They should 
make Trade Unionists, and, having done this, they 
should make good and enlightened Trade Unionists. 
The Trades Councils should be linked up closely with 
the educational side of the Trade Union movement, 
with the Workers’ Educational Association and with 
the Labour Colleges. They should run, in connection 
with these bodies, classes on industrial and kindred 
subjects, and they should serve to bring together into 
one fellowship the whole Trade Union life of their 
district. Secondly, they should be giveii new industrial 
functions. The control of the Labour Exchanges, 
either wholly or jointly with the employers, should 
pass into their hands, and they should assume a share 
m the control of the provision for and against unem- 
ployment. Local Federations of Trade Unions should 
oe linked up with the Trades Councils, they should be 
kept fully informed of all local movements, and should 
serve as centres for information about and research 
into local industrial conditions. . . 

Clearly, if the Trades Councils are to fulfil these 

I in Industry , pp. 149, 150. 
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functions, they must have money. They will need 
buildings of their own to serve as centres for the whole 
Labour life of their district, for meetings, demonstra- 
tions, conferences, concerts, plays, and all other aspects 
of the industrial, political, educational, research, and 
social work of the Labour movement, Whence, then, 
is this money to come ? Clearly, it can come only out 
of Trade Union contributions. Every Trade Union 
should insist that all its branches shall affiliate to the 
local Trades Councils, and Councils should be formed 
wherever they do not exist. Then it should be made 
possible for branch contributions to the Trades Coun- 
cils to be increased, in order that the local life of 
Trade Unionism might be made more vigorous and 
class-conscious. 

This admirable summary shows the possibilities 
for Labour still left unexplored by the neglect and 
starvation of its local organs. Nor does it exhaust 
the tasks which a vigorous and authoritative net- 
work of Trades Councils might reasonably under- 
take. The adjustment of inter-Union relations 
and the solution of demarcation and other disputes 
between the local branches of Trades Unions might 
well be handed over to the Councils as they gain 
in prestige and general recognition amongst the 
workers. The task of strengthening the local 
life of Labour offers opportunities which should be 
no longer neglected, and which, if widely used, 
would sensibly increase the initiative and the 
control of the rank and file. But for this to be 
accomplished completely an even more urgent 
reform is needed — the founding of Trade Unionism 
upon the true industrial unit of tlse workshop. 
This proU^ we have now to consider. 
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III. It cannot be too often repeated that self- 
government is something more than representative 
government, and that no democracy is a real one 
which does not provide for the individual, and even 
stimulate his initiative. This is not less true in 
industry than in politics ; before it can be realised 
in the Guilds of to-morrow, it must first be sought 
for in the Trade Unionism of to-day. It is true 
that Capitalism seeks ever to suppress the independ- 
ence of the worker, and is suspicious even of his 
originality and his every creative impulse, lest the 
exercise of these qualities should drive him into 
conflict with the narrow purposes of profit. But,.^ 
circumscribed as he is by the wage-system till he 
has gained the will and the strength to smash it, 
the worker has in his Trade Union a standing 
challenge to Capitalism. Here he may hope to 
exercise the initiative and enjoy the true self- 
government so largely forbidden to him outside. 
Yet Trade Unions are far from being patterns of 
democratic practice, whatever they may be in 
theory, and the worker is too often expected, by 
those who have induced him to elect them, to play 
nothing but a passive game of “ Follow my leader.” 
No doubt many leaders do not desire this, but 
they have not the imagination to see any alternative 
to it but anarchy ; if they can imagine a better 
alternative, they are too conservative to provide 
for it. They blame the apathy of the rank and 
file (when they are not deploring their “ insubor- 
dination ”) ; yet they fail to recognise that altei^te 
apathy an^ insubordination are but symptO^» ^ 
a system which fails to allow — or, at any rat^ it#' 

^ ’ ‘A, ^ 
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encourage — ^the constant assertion of will by the 
ordinary man. We are far from saying that 
either the apathy or the insubordination of the 
average Trade Unionist can be transformed imme- 
diately into conscious will by any mechanical 
changes in Trade Union government. But without 
these changes they will only increase, and no 
impressive amalgamations of national bodies, 
though consistent with the most approved Industrial 
Unionist models, will achieve anything worth 
while unless they are reflected in changes through- 
out Trade Union organisation. Many such changes 
could be suggested : the balancing of the power 
of the executive by the check of constant ad hoc 
national conferences of the rank and file ; provision 
against the automatic re-election of officials ; 
adequate representation for locality and craft. 
But more important than all is a reform which 
lies at the base of the whole structure, and must 
largely condition it — the establishment of a true 
imit of Trade Union government by the recognition 
of the workshop as the branch. 

The proposal is not merely hypothetical; it is 
already in the way of becoming an accomplished 
fact. The question is whether that fact shall be 
realised under the auspices of Trade Union author- 
ity, or in defiance of it. Circumstances differ, of 
course, in various industries, but the common 
practice in the past has been for the branch organisa- 
tion to depend for the most part on the place at 
which the Trade Unionist is sleeping, not on that 
at which he is working. To supplement this, a | 
number of Trade Unions appointed shop stewards { 


a 
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to represent their interests in the various work-/ 
shops, and in some cases shop committees alsoJ 
But these officials and committees have tended 
less and less to represent the sectional and “ offi- 
cial interests of particular Unions, and have 
become more and more the representatives of the 
workers in the shop themselves, regardless of Union 
and even of craft barriers. What was originally 
set up to strengthen the hold of official Trade 
Unionism over the workshop has passed into being 
in many cases a rival authority to it. The spon- 
taneous democracy of the workshop, ignoring the 
quarrels and prejudices of their national leaders 
and the artificial division to which they led, seeking 
often for a natural and efficient organ through 
which to express their contempt for what ap- 
peared as a pusillanimous and dilatory policy, and , 
resolved somehow to take “ direct action ” them- 
selves, has created in many centres, and especially 
in those where the munitions industry gave rise 
to new problems, new perils, and new opportunities, 
a Shop Stewards movement at variance with 
official Trade Unionism and often in open revolt 
against it. What appeared as a new phenomenoi^ 
on the Clyde in the spring of 1915 is now arising 
everywhere, and the Trade Union leaders— in the 
engineering industry in particular — are confronted 
in this new “ ferment of revolution ” with the 
Nemesis of half a century of complacency, sec- 
tionalism, and lack of enterprise and spirit. 

It is true that the causes of the Shop Stewards 
movement ai^ complex, and the faults are not all 
on one side. There is an element of recklessness 
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and impossibilism in the movement. Its attacks 
upon established Trade Unionism are not always 
due so much to a conviction of its errors and a 
desire to reform them, as to a doctrinaire deter- 
mination (derived often from the half-baked 
“ Industrial Unionism ” of the U.S.A.) to overthrow 
the existing TradeUnions simply because they are es- 
tablished, and to create new organs for a “class war 
which bids fair to be waged primarily upon the wor- 
kers’ own class. Whether by the attempt to create 
the amorphous absurdity of the “ One Big Union,” or 
by the setting up of defiant little “ Industrial 
Unions ” which only add to the chaos of competition 
that they set out to contend against, the extremists 
of the “ Workers’ Committees ” seem sometimes 
likely to do more harm than good. Their violence 
irritates the ordinary man more than their argu- 
ments persuade; the average Trade Unionist is 
as suspicious of the rhetoric of “ Defiance ” as he 
is disillusioned with the platitudes of “ Defence.” 
But the strength and significance of the Shop 
Stewards movement lie not in the language of a 
few leaders, nor even in their personalities, but in 
the soundness of the fundamental ideas for which 
they stand. 1 The heresies of unofficial Trade 
Unionism are but the intellectual vengeance of the 
suppressed truth of workshop initiative and 
control. 

If we listen, for instance, to the words of a leading 

1 U^ortunately recent developments indicate that the move- 
ment is deserting its real task in the industrial field for excursions 
into the catastrophic politics of Communism, ^e result is that 
a constructive workshop policy has not yet been fully worked out— 
much less applied. 
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spokesman of the Shop Stewards ’movement, Mr. 
J. T. Murphy, of Sheffield, we shall find the essen- 
tials of industrial democracy stated and applied 
with a directness and sanity altogether admirable. 
We take the following from his valuable pamphlet 
The Workers^ Committee, which we recommend to 
the attention of our readers : 

Compare the outlook of the man in the workshop 
and the man as a full-time official. As a man in the 
workshop he feels every change ; the workshop atmo- 
sphere is his atmosphere ; the conditions under which 
he labours are primary ; his Trade Union constitution 
is secondary, and sometimes even more remote. But 
let the same man get into office. He is removed out 
of the workshop ; he meets a fresh class of people, and 
breathes a different atmosphere. Those things which 
were once primary are now secondary. He becomes 
buried in the constitution, and of necessity looks from 
a new point of view on those things which he has 
ceased to feel acutely. . . . 

Men working together every day become familiar 
to each other and easily associate, , because their 
Uiterests are common. This makes common expression 
possible. They may live, however, in various districts 
and belong to various branches. Fresh associations 
have therefore to be formed, which at the best are but 
temporary, because only revived once a fortnight at 
the most, and there is thus no direct relationship 
between the branch group and the workshop group. 
The particular grievances of any workshop are thus 
fresh to a majority of the members of a branch. The 
persons concerned are unfamiliar persons, the jobs 
unfamiliar jobs, and the workshop remote ; hence the 
members do not feel a personal interest in the branch 
meetings as they would if that business was directly 
connected wifh their everyday experience. The cemse- 
quence is bad attendance at branch meetings and hltle 
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interest. We are driven, then, to the conclusion that 
there must be direct connection between the workshop 
and the branch in order to obtain the maximum 
concentration on business. The workers in one 
workshop should therefore be members of one branch,^ 

It is impossible to resist the cogency of this 
reasoning by one who is himself a worker and 
speaks of what he knows. The urgent problem is 
to reconcile a movement so essentially necessary 
to the vigour of Trade Unionism with the estab- 
lished machinery of the Trade Union world. 
Conflict between them may satisfy the stubbornness 
of the extremist on the one side and the rcaetionary 
official on the other, but it will only bewilder and 
disgust the ordinary worker, who neither wishes 
to shatter all that he has contributed to build up, 
nor regards as sacrosanct the details of its frame- 
work. There is nothing inherently impossible in 
refashioning the basis of branch organisation so 
as to make it depend upon the workshop, or even 
in securing that the shop steward elected in the 
workshop should be as much an officer of the 
Trade Union as was the shop steward appointed 
from outside. 

The workshop movement, in all but its most 
extravagant manifestations, is the herald of the 
true Industrial Unionism which builds up from 
below a democracy capable of waging the class- 
struggle and of organising its conquests when they 
are won. Without organisation in the workshop 

^ The Workers' CommiUest pp, 3-6. The pamphlet should be 
refowed to for many interesting suggestions (some, perhaps, of 
dubious value) as to the organisation and federrflion of Workers* 
Cosunittses. 
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the workers can never gain that control over 
production which is an essential step towards the 
Guilds that should be the goal of all their effort. 
Moreover, the workshop movement holds the 
promise of a solution to the next problem with 
which we have to deal, a problem which would, 
save for this promise, seem often to be insoluble — 
the problem of amalgamation. The jealousies, 
rivalries, and egotisms which officially sunder one 
Union from another and provide the vested 
interests at their head offices with the material for an 
interminable feud are calmly ignored and set 
aside when men begin to organise in the work- 
shop. They arc ignored because they are seen 
to be negligible in face of the overwhelming com- 
munity of interest that the workers have with one 
another when they arc labouring together to create 
a common product. The “ obstacles to amalga- 
mation dwelt upon so persistently by Trade 
Union leaders are shown to be more imaginary than 
real when amalgamation ceases to be a vague and 
often hypocritical aspiration and is quietly trans- 
lated into fact from below by the rank and file. 
Amalgamation achieved by this means, if it is 
slower and less sensational than the big fusions 
arranged from above, is not less valuable and 
perhaps not less secure. 

IV. It is when we turn to consider the problem 
of amalgamation as more commonly understood 
that we see how the process we have been discussing 
may alone serye to retrieve a situation which would 
otherwise appear in many instances to be desperate 
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indeed. In view of all we have already written, 
we do not propose to rehearse the arguments in 
favour of closer unity between the Unions compos- 
ing an industry, or even to debate the rival merits 
of federation and amalgamation.^ For the Indus- 
trial Unionist the case for amalgamation is clear ; 
it only remains to achieve it. In some industries, 
as we have already suggested, the goal seems not 
far off. The position in mining and on the railways, 
if not finally satisfactory (and Craft Unionism is 
not dead in these industries by any means), is still 
very hopeful ; and there are other branches of 
industry where little in this respect remains to be 
done. 2 But when we turn to other industries, 
the situation is depressing indeed. Sectionalism 
is rampant; demarcation disputes exhaust the 
energies of the workers ; the snobbery of the 
“ skilled man ” persists in its most obnoxious 
form, and the framework and the spirit of Industrial 
Unionism seem equally remote. 

There can be no doubt that of all obstacles to 
amalgamation the greatest is the reluctance to 
attain it. It is necessary to state such a truism 
since it is so often and so successfully veiled beneath 
a camouflage of “ insuperable barriers ’’ adroitly 
paraded to deceive the innocent. There are none 
so deaf as those who will not hear the call to unity 
and solidarity which must be presumed to reach 
even the bureaucracy of Trade Unionism in their 

1 For a full discussion of this subject, see The World of Lahow, 
by G. D. H. Cole, chapters vii. and viii. 

* Very much has been achieved during the two years since this 
book was first issued, notably in engineering By the creation of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 



official fastnesses. It is a call, moreover, which 
comes not merely from “bourgeois” friends of 
Labour with perhaps no special claim to be listened 
to (and even less expectation of such a thing I), 
but from the rank and file of the workers them- 
selves. The secretary of the National Union of 
Hair-splitters (which, for all its ambitious title, 
may well prove to be a single-branch organisation 
unheard of outside its native town and the Trade 
Union directory of the Labour Year Book) is not 
going to see “his society” swallowed up in a 
more efficient and representative organisation in 
the interest of any hypothetical “ solidarity of 
Labour,” or to sink from his general secretaryship 
to a humbler post, even though at an enhanced 
salary. This pride in the body to which a man^ 
has given, it may be, the best years of his life, and 
devotion to its traditions and its fortunes, are 
natural enough and even praiseworthy; but if 
the cause of the workers’ emancipation is really to 
transcend the private interests and hobbies of 
individuals, these instincts must give way to a 
larger loyalty. The crusade against wage-slavery 
cannot be endangered or impeded because every 
petty captain claims undisputed command over 
his own troop. 

We have mentioned first this obstacle of official 
egotism, because we are convinced that if it is 
not the chief barrier to amalgamation, it is at 
any rate the most obstinate. Where this particu- 
larism is reflected in the rank and file, it is as 
often as not deliberately engendered from above. 
Instances of this could be given, were we not detc^ 
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mined to avoid being plunged in the maelstrom of 
inter-Union rivalries. Does a local branch of some 
Craft Union enter into friendly relations with the 
local branch of the Industrial Union which is com- 
peting for the allegiance of its members ? Down 
comes a high official from the head office and in a 
“ powerful ” speech rehearses all the old causes of 
dispute, adding perhaps a few more that may 
happen to be current and of which the branch has 
been previously in happy ignorance, passes on to 
expatiate upon the unique and exclusive glories 
and benefits pertaining to membership of their 
particular society, and sits down with the conscious 
satisfaction that no such deplorable incident as 
the fraternisation of the workers in a single industry 
is likely to recur in that centre for an appreciable 
time. The official interest working on the craft 
spirit has achieved its end of disunion by stoking 
up bad feeling which would otherwise have died 
down. 

We do not deny that the official, and, far less, 
that the craft obstacles to amalgamation are some- 
times genuine, or that the difficulties involved are 
real. But however real they may be, it is not 
beyond the power of goodwill and resolution to 
cope with them, and the history of Trade Unionism 
affords ample illustration of the maxim that diffi- 
culties exist only to be overcome. Where the 
officials of the societies concerned cannot be found 
useful posts in the offices of the new amalgamation, 
as will generally be the case, it is better that they 
should be handsomely pensioned off^than that the 
tenure of their old offices should be made the excuse 
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to postpone a fusion which may be long overdue. 
The remarkable generosity and loyalty of the 
British workman is nowhere exemplified more 
clearly than in the consideration which he shows 
to the officials whom he deems to have served his 
interests and whose tenure of office he is so reluctant 
to disturb. But this generosity and loyalty can 
be carried too far if they lead to the perpetuation 
of a status quo which, in the interests of the more 
vigorous prosecution of the workers’ cause, it is 
essential to disturb. The craft difficulty is more 
fundamental, and it may be admitted that some 
Industrial Unionists have not sufficiently taken into 
account the just claims and natural apprehensions 
of the craftsman. The Miners’ Federation, for 
instance, might be more successful in its struggle 
to enrol the surface workers if it conceded some- 
thing to their natural and legitimate desire for 
sectional representation, and took steps to provide 
for this explicitly in the constitution of the Federa- 
tion. That there is nothing impossible about the 
reconciliation of organisation upon industrial lines 
with representation for the craft, we have already 
shown in the quotation given above from the 
constitution of the N.U.R. It is by some such 
provision as this that the hostility of Craft 
Unionism is most likely to be undermined and 
the path to amalgamation robbed of one of its 
most genuine terrors. 

Further and more concrete obstacles to amalga- 
mation are financial and legal ; difficulties are 
raised by the .existence of varying benefit scales 
and unequal reserve funds, and by the necessity 
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of conforming with a law which has, in the past 
at any rate, made the attainment of a fusion be- 
tween Unions desiring it unreasonably difficult. 
The financial difficulty often looms very large 
before Trade Unionists, and it has wrecked many 
promising schemes of amalgamation. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that this has often 
served as an excuse to wreck schemes to which 
some at least of their nominal promoters were 
secretly opposed, the means of frustrating them 
being to prey upon the ever-present suspicion of 
the Trade Unionist that someone is after his funds. 
The member of a wealthy society wants to be 
assured that the desire of less opulent Unions to 
bring about an amalgamation is not motived by 
secret ambition of financial gain. This suspicion 
is generally as groundless as it is unnecessary, for 
it is not beyond the wit of leaders sincerely desiring 
amalgamation to devise schemes of benefit which 
will safeguard every legitimate claim of the 
wealthier Union, even when that Union is not 
prepared to surrender some immediate material 
advantages in return for the greater moral and 
economic gain that the amalgamation signifies. 
To discuss means by which this may be done would 
take us into technical details outside the scale of 
this book.^ But it is substantially true that, in 
this respect as in the others with which we have 
dealt, the will to amalgamation is the key to its 
attainment, and that where there is a will to over- 

1 The difficulty arises principally in regard superannuation 
benefit, the claims of which constitute a frequent danger to the 
soundness of Trade Union finance. 
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come the financial obstacles a way will ultimately 
be found. 

The legal obstacle, which in the past has proved 
formidable, is likely to prove less so in the future. 
Previously it was necessary to obtain a vote from 
two-thirds of the members of each Union concerned 
before an amalgamation between them became 
legal. The difficulty of securing a ballot from 
such a large proportion of Trade Unionists is 
notorious, and there is no good reason why so foolish 
a provision should have been allow^ed to obstruct 
the course of Trade Union reorganisation so long. 
The situation has now been largely, though not 
completely, remedied by the passage in July, 1917, 
of Mr. Hodge’s Bill,^ and good results may be 
expected to flow from it. But where a formal 
amalgamation still proves, for one reason or 
another, too difficult, a useful and interesting 
alternative is provided by a scheme of confederation 
such as has been adopted with so much success by 
the iron and steel trades. By this arrangement the 
Unions which are a party to it agree to accept no 
further members ; all further applicants for member- 
ship become members of the Confederation, to which 
members of the constituent Unions may also transfer, 
if they so wish. Thus, as the old bodies die out from 
lack of membership, a new association comes into 
existence to represent the unity which the original 
Unions were unable by other means to achieve,* 

1 As a result of this Act, amalgamation between two or more 
Trade Unions may take place if 50 per cent, of the members 
entitled to vote record their votes, and if of those 20 per cent, 
more vote in favour than vote against. 

3 For a full accoifbt of the Iron and Steel Trades ClonfederaGoa 
•obeme, see the Labour Tear Booh, 1919. 
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V. The spread of Industrial Unionism tends 
naturally to stimulate the amalgamation move- 
ment, but there is another sphere in which the 
tendency ' to amalgamation has been spreading 
recently, after many disappointments, with an 
almost sensational swiftness, and with the promise 
of important results. This is among the Unions 
catering for general labourers. 

This marshalling of forces on the part of the 
unskilled worker is of great significance and import- 
ance ; but, though the amalgamation of competing 
Unions is always a step in the right direction, we 
must not draw the hasty deduction that those who 
promote it necessarily mean to continue any further 
along the road of which amalgamation marks but 
the first milestone. Before we can be sure whether 
the schemes for closer unity among general workers 
are likely to strengthen the Labour movement as a 
whole, we must first be clear as to the precise func- 
tion of the general labour Union in relation to the 
rest of Trade Unionism. Secondly, we must 
discover how far that function is accepted and its 
fulfilment aimed at by the general labour Unions 
themselves. 

It is clear that, for all those who share the views 
upon the purpose and organisation of Trade 
Unionism sketched out in this chapter, there CMi 
be no question of the matter being considered from 
the standpoint of the unskilled worker alone. If 
the general labour Unions are to consolidate their 
forces, it must not be with the object of merely 
playing for their own hand. Yet* the danger of 
civil war in the world of Labour is never far away, 
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and nothing would suit the employers better than 
to drive a wedge between the “ aristocracy of 
Labour ” and the mass of the less skilled. One of 
the strongest points in favour of Industrial Union- 
ism as a method of fighting the capitalist is that, 
in proportion as it is accepted and acted upon, 
his prospect of dividing the workers and so 
commanding them disappears. In the Industrial 
Union there must be organised every grade of 
worker whose services contribute to the finished 
product that the industry is concerned to turn 
out ; there must be no artificial limits imposed, 
beneath which the labour of the worker is not 
considered to be of sufficient importance to warrant 
his organisation alongside those to whom the 
possession of skill, or maybe merely tradition, has 
guaranteed a higher price in the labour-market. 
It may be replied that a limit can be discovered 
which is not artificial, by counting all those the 
nature of whose labour is such that it may equally 
well be employed in a number of industries, as 
not being specifically concerned with the industry 
in question. These “ general labourers,” it is 
argued, are a class apart, and should be organised 
apart. But even if we admit — what is, of course, 
the case — that there does exist a class of mobile 
labour which passes indifferently from one industry 
td another according to the demands of the labour- 
market, it does not follow either that this genuine 
type of “general labour” is synonymous with 
what is generally termed “unskilled labour,” or 
that the Industrial Union, where it exists, should 
not have any control over the general laboum 
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during the time when he is actually engaged in the 
industry which it covers. The solution of the 
latter problem is largely a matter of administrative 
detail concerned with the transference of member- 
ship cards and mutual arrangements for the pay- 
ment of contributions for industrial benefits. It 
cannot be discussed here, but it certainly offers 
no very serious difficulty if approached by the 
parties concerned with a sincere desire to effect a 
settlement ; while, as for the gulf presumed to yawn 
between the skilled and the unskilled, it is well 
known that the recent tendency of industrial 
development — a tendency greatly accelerated by 
the War — has been to narrow the gap by the evolu- 
tion of methods of production which create a large 
mass of “ semi-skilled ” workers in the middle, 
alike infringing on the monopoly of the skilled and 
raising the standing (and incidentally the wages) 
of the unskilled. 

It is not particularly fruitful either to rejoice in 
this tendency or to weep over it, but it is important 
to recognise its existence. Solidarity cannot be 
satisfied by a horizontal organisation of Labour 
into two great opposing brigades of artisans and 
general labourers, struggling for members across 
an ill-defined and fluctuating border-line. It 
demands rather a vertical organisation of Industrial 
Unions, ever widening to include the converts to 
Trade Unionism which the general labour Unions 
make. The general labour Unions must conceive 
themselves as pioneers ; like all pioneers, it will be 
their mission to serve the cause for which they 
struggle rather than^to serve themselves. They 
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must strive rather to grow smaller by surrendering 
their members to the Union which can most 
appropriately organise those members than to 
grow larger by setting up a class of semi-skilled 
workers in opposition to the skilled artisans. ^ 
Naturally this involves a reciprocal obligation on 
the part of the skilled workers to offer a fair share 
of control over the affairs of the Union to the less 
skilled workers who join them ; it is clear that 
the matter will be infinitely simpler where an 
efficient Industrial Union exists to obviate the 
problems of overlapping and to express in concerte 
form the principle of solidarity. Though this 
solution doubtless involves many difficulties, it 
is fundamentally sound ; and no other is com- 
patible with the interests of Trade Unionism, 
conceived as a whole. 2 

It is natural that such an apparently altruist . 
principle — however much it may serve the interests 
of all the workers in the long run — requires more 
imagination and a higher sense of solidarity than 
one can as yet expect the majority of Trade 
Unionists to show. Some such principle is, how 
ever, generally accepted by certain of the organisa- 
tions concerned, as, for instance, the Workers* 
Union, though its acceptance does not always lead 

1 See G. D. H. Cole, The World of Labour^ p. 240. “The 
general labour Union,” he says, “ ought to be a sort of cleazhig- 
house, retaining only such members as could not well be pemiA* 
nently organised in any other way.” 

2 We do not think, however, it can be claimed that general ^ 
labour Unions must or ought to surrender a member to any 
organisation less capable of safeguarding his ultimate inteieste 
than they themstlves. Over several minor industries a ytopeaHj 
•eetionalised general union is a far better form of organisaucn than 
the weak unions now existing. 
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to its realisation in fact. The difficulty arises not 
merely from disputes about the proper organisa- 
tion of some class of workers in a centre where 
branches both of general labour Unions and 
artisan Unions exist ; it arises, too, as a result of 
pioneering work done by a general labour Union 
in a district where the scattered population has 
not warranted the artisan Unions troubling to 
organise the few persons qualified for their member- 
ship. A shifting of population may induce these 
Unions to start branches ; they then find themselves 
in conflict with the general labour Union over the 
right to entice away members who clearly should 
belong to a skilled Union. The proper solution of 
these difficulties will involve unselfishness on the 
part of the general labour Union and patience from 
the artisans ; but unless the growing strength of 
the former develops an egotism which overbalances 
their devotion to the cause of Labour as a whole, 
a solution is not impossible. 

§ 3. The Future of Trade Union Policy 

We have indicated what seems to us the only 
future for Trade Unionism compatible with the 
safety of society and the liberty of the worker. 
We have stated the principles on which its recon- 
struction must be founded, and outlined the main 
details of structure which its reorganisation on the 
lines of Industrial Unionism will necessitate. It 
remains to suggest what should be the immediate 
policy of an alert and spirited Tradg Unionism in 
its relations with the capitalist, whom it recognises 
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as an enemy (of society no less than of itself), and 
with the State, whom it perceives as destined to be 
its partner on the “ morrow of the social revolu- 
tion ” when both shall have thrown off their 
allegiance to the creeds and codes of the profiteer. 
We shall be dealing in this chapter only with the 
immediate problems of Trade Unionism ; the larger 
issues which arise wdien we consider the transition 
to the Guilds receive treatment in a separate 
section. Moreover, we shall be touching only upon 
such problems as bear directly upon the question 
of how the worker, through his Industrial Unions 
and workshop committees, ^ may gain that control 
of production which is the indispensable preliminary 
to an advance to the Guilds. We do not deny 
that there are many other problems, including all 
those comprised under the heading of “ wages 
questions,” which are temporarily of the highest 
importance to the workers. But, just as in 
sketching briefly the past of Trade Unionism we 
touched only upon those items in it which were of 
significance from the standpoint of the Guild idea, 
so in discussing its immediate future we shall deal 
simply with those problems which involve the 
status of the workers, and not with those others 
(however immediately urgent and important) 
which concern their comfort or security. This we 
shall do, not merely for reasons of space, but 

1 We do not wish to be taken as implying that the structure of 
Trade Unionism must bo perfected before any problems of policy 
can be attacked. The two are really inseparable, and each will 
help to determine the other. But if the policy which we shall 
suggest is to be lAccessfully followed out, it will render only more 
urgent the structural changes wo have disoussed. 
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because we believe that if Trade Unionists seek 
first the cause of emancipation and its righteousness, 
all else shall be added unto them. 

Before we can turn to discuss how the worker 
may render more real his status as a free man, we 
have first to consider how he may preserve it. We 
have dealt in an earlier chapter with the menace of 
the Servile State, but here we are thinking of one 
particular method by which that menace might be 
most swiftly and decisively realised. We mean 
the withdrawal from the worker of the right to 
strike. 'The very phrase, “ the right to strike,” 
is a perilous one, since it suggests that the decision 
to cease labouring for the private profit of others 
is not a choice that any worker may naturally 
and freely make, but a privilege conceded to him 
by society. The right to combine in the refusal of 
labour-power to those who purchase it is an 
assertion of the collective free-will of Labour, with 
the vanishing of which its degradation would be 
complete. There is therefore a sense in which 
every strike is morally justifiable, however much 
it may be politically inexpedient or ill-chosen. It 
reminds the profiteer that his human machinery 
differs fundamentally from the rest of his plant in 
possessing a will of its own, and that, if it is his 
” most precious raw material,” it is also the most 
precarious. It reminds the public that somewhere 
at the bottom of the huge impersonal apparatus 
of modern production there is after all a personality, 
debased, degraded, and denied, but a personality 
none the less. “ The British Public, •* Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton has said, ” only remembers the British 
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workman when he stops working.” It is just as 
well that the public should be reminded of the 
worker by means of a strike, if no less drastic a 
method will suffice. Moreover, the strike is an 
outward and visible sign of that class-struggle the 
existence of which the worker is only too ready 
himself to ignore ; for in the vast majority of cases 
everyday life means for him the crushing of 
initiative, the extinction of every natural enthusi- 
asm, and a slow sapping of all those qualities which 
are indispensable to his deliverance from wage- 
slavery. The strike demands courage, imagina- 
tion, and a strong sense of esprit de corps. Even a 
foolish and mistaken strike has something manly 
about it. 

It may be asked how the right to strike can 
ever be taken away from a Labour movement 
determined to enforce it. Is not the danger a 
mythical one, since you can take the Trade Unionist 
to the workshop, but you cannot make him work ? 
The fallacy in this question lies in the assumption 
that Labour is united in holding precious its free 
status, conscious of the peril in which it stands, 
and determined at all hazards, and despite all 
temptations to barter it away, that it will preserve 
it as the indispensable preliminary to every 
advance of which it dreams. No doubt it would 
be impossible to force the great mass of the workers 
to continue at work against their will by bluntly 
declaring that compulsion would be applied to them. 
In the crisis which the War emergency created, 
not even tke genuine patriotism of the workers 
prevented them rising in indignant protest at the 
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more blatant and clumsy attempts of the bureau- 
cracy to treat them undisguisedly as industrial 
serfs. But it is not the open and confessed efforts 
to impose industrial compulsion on the workers 
which are likely to achieve their end. It is the 
subtle and plausible assumption that, since indus- 
trial peace is a good thing for all concerned, it 
must be preserved by an impartial State inter- 
fering to procure for the worker a reasonable 
standard of wages and conditions, and guarantee- 
ing to the employer in return the punishment of 
such of his work-people as show themselves to be 
insatiable and irresponsible — in short, by the 
introduction of compulsory arbitration. “ Im» 
possible ! ” it may be objected. “ Has not the 
Trade Union movement repeatedly protested that 
it will not touch the accursed thing ? ** It has 
indeed ; but there is much to make one doubt 
whether the protest was clearly understood.^ 
The illusion of impartiality in industrial issues is 
very deep-rooted, even amongst the wrkers 
themselves, and it sometimes takes yet stranger 
forms than a belief in State intervention. It has 
been stated by the representative of a large 
Employers’ Federation that, in the case of any 
dispute with a federated firm, the Unions were 
encouraged to take the matter direct to the Federa- 
tion itself, since they could regard it as an impartial 

^ “At present, as tho general debate at the 1912 Trades Union 
Congress revealed, they (the Unions) have the haziest idea of what 
the whole subject implies. Generally speaking, there is a vague 
objection to compulsory arbitration ; but the objection seems to 
be so much a matter of words that it is very doubtful if such a 
prop^al would not be accepted were it called ftmething elae^*^— • 
G. B, H. Cole, in Tht World of Labour^ p. 290. 
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authority and did in fact so regard it I If the 
workers can find impartiality in the tribunals of the 
master-class, how much more ready will they be 
to recognise it in the impersonal detachment of 
the Sovereign State ? 

Our criticism of this assumption — that the 
standpoint of the State and the practice of its 
officials is likely to be impartial — is based not so 
much on the conviction that State interference will 
upset the status quo between Capital and Labour, 
as on the fear, amounting almost to certainty, that 
it will attempt to preserve it. There is no more 
painstaking promoter of a patched-up peace in 
industry than the Government official. There is 
no wage dispute in which he is not prepared to 
split the difference between the demands of 
masters and men with all the air of having hit upon 
the sole solution compatible not merely with the 
claims of abstract justice, but with the circum- 
stances of the case. If the wisdom of Solomon is 
necessarily exemplified by following his precedent 
of giving each claimant half of what he asks for, 
the “ impartial person ” may doubtless pride 
himself on being as wise as he is neutral. But 
when we are at issue with the wage-system itself, 
it is not so obvious that neutrality can be recon- 
ciled with wisdom. Confronted with this funda- 
mental problem, the “ impartial person ” is an 
impossible person ! He docs not exist, and he 
never can exist. If we have any doubt upon which 
side of this question the impartial chairman is 
likely to be found, we have only to ask ourselves 
with which party to the issue he is likely, when 
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negotiations are concluded for the day, to go^'out 
to dinner. And since there is every reason to hope 
that disputes between Capital and Labour will 
turn more and more upon questions of “ discipline 
and management,” suggesting the first beginnings 
of a repudiation of the wage-system, it is increas- 
ingly important that nothing should be done to 
give compulsory powers, or indeed any kind of 
very considerable powers, to outside chairmen, 
whose impartiality is never likely to extend to 
open-mindedness on the fundamental question 
of whether industry should be autocratically con- 
trolled in the interests of profit, or democratically 
controlled by the worker in the interests of society 
and of themselves. 

It is improbable, as we have seen, that the right 
to strike will be explicitly withdrawn from the 
worker by the State (which has, in fact, never 
conferred it on him), even though the “ right to 
work ” lor which Labour has so often contended — 
in a rather muddle-headed way, it must be ad- 
mitted — were to be conceded in return. No doubt 
the capitalists would be only too glad to see a 
bargain driven so essentially satisfactory to them- 
selves. But whatever the leaders of Labour may 
be prepared to accept in this direction, it is to be 
hoped that the rank and file would sec, were it 
plainly put before them, that there is another right 
far more vital to the worker than the right to work ; 
this is the right not to work, if he so chooses. 

The strike, then, is a weapon which it is vital for 
Labour to preserve against all atten^ts, direct or 
indirect, that would result in diminishing its power. 
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But it does not follow that this power should be 
constantly resorted to or lightly exercised. A 
strong and well-organised Trade Unionism would 
aim at few strikes, and these directed to the estab- 
lishment of some important principle, well under- 
stood and openly proclaimed. What such principles 
should be will form the subject-matter of much of 
the remainder of this chapter. But it is better 
that even these should be established where pos- 
sible by organisation and determination sufficient 
to convince those against whom they are directed 
that it would be unwise to oppose the combination 
of conscious will and economic power which they 
represent. Labour need never be ashamed of 
any victory, however “ bloodless,^’ which leaves it 
in occupation of the territory of its adversaries. 
Moreover, the machinery of negotiation may be 
employed to advance the interests of Labour in 
the future as effectively as it has often been 
employed to defeat them in the past. The workers, 
as they advance in strength of purpose and of 
organisation in support of that purpose, will be 
better able to turn schemes of conciliation into 
schemes for the consolidation of their own industrial « 
power. It is not to the interest of either the 
capitalist or the workman to precipitate a stoppage 
when the issues can be resolved by discussion 
based on the economic strength of either party. 
If that discussion fails, recourse may be had to a 
trial of the strength that lies behind. As long as 
no external authority is called in to impose a settle- 
ment, then thq machinery of negotiation is valuable 
and even indispensable to the worker in saving him 
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from continually falling back upon his Union funds 
with the arrival of every fresh matter for dispute 
with the employer. 1 

The working of conciliation schemes in the past 
has often been such as to inspire amongst Trade 
Unionists the deepest mistrust of every kind of 
negotiation machinery between employers and 
themselves. This feeling arises partly from a 
confusion between schemes of arbitration and those 
other forms of collective bargaining which do not 
involve any submission to the decision of an out- 
side party ; and })artly from the unwise provisions 
which certain important conciliation schemes have 
contained. The true remedy, however, lies not in 
rejecting the existing machinery of negotiation 
altogether, but in stripping it of its oppressive and 
objectionable features. The workers must get rid 
of the “ impartial ” and impossible person ; they 
must refuse to enter into long time-agreements 
which might hamper their action in the event of 
unforeseen circumstances, and they must provide 
for the termination of all agreements covering an 
industry (and perhaps all industries) at the same 
moment ; they must refuse to allow the employer 
to rule out of discussion any matter concerning 
their working lives ; and they must be careful to 
accept no scheme which provides for the separation 
of different grades within the industry. 

The importance of negotiation depends not 
merely upon its value as a means of securing 
victories for Trade Unionism without resort to a 

1 Mr. Cole has well described concUiation a* “ the diplomacy 
of Industrialisni,’* in The World of Labour, p. 48. 
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strike, but upon its possibilities as a training- 
ground for future eontjol by Trade Unionists in the 
sphere of production. Control is the logical develop- 
ment of recognition ; once the worker has estab- 
lished his right to interference in questions of 
discipline and management, the prospect of en- 
croaching upon the employer’s prerogative in the 
control of production begins to open before him. 
The immediate task of Trade Unionism in the 
well-organised industries must be expressed in the 
watchword of “ Encroaching Control.” As the 
extension of control over production must be the 
principal goal of Trade Unionism, if it is to aspire 
to any future more exalted tlian that of a passive 
servitude to the purposes of profit, we will turn 
now to consider in what ways a task of such vital 
importance may be best begun. 

In doing so there are certain matters which we 
shall take for granted, without further discussion 
of them. One is that, in proportion as the Trade 
Unions develop the spirit and imagination to put ' 
forward concrete claims to instalments of control, 
they will prove themselves capable of fulfilling 
the tasks that they accept. In view of the success 
of the Co-operative movement — to say nothing of 
the creation and development of Trade Unionism — 
there is not much reason to doubt the administra- 
tive capacity of the British workman ; it is well 
known that many of the important and responsible 
posts at the head of our great industrial concerns 
are held by men who have risen from the ranks of 
the workers. , Jn view of these facts, the surprisipg 
thing about Trade Unionism is rather its modesty 
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and diffidence than any tendency in it to undue 
ambition and presumption in putting forward its 
claims. The workers are still under the spell of 
the ideas of individual “ self-help,” and, though 
they may believe that Samuel Smiles was right in 
showing to what heights the individual may climb 
by a careful devotion to his personal interest, they 
do not yet see that what is possible for one in 
isolation may be no less possible for the many in 
association. Trade Unionism must have for its 
purpose the transformation of the instinct for indi- 
vidual self-help into the conscious determination to 
climb to a nobler status side by side. 

We shall assume, moreover, that it is no longer 
necessary to urge the need for a full and explicit 
recognition of Trade Unionism, and that in those 
cases where this has not yet been fully won (as, 
for example, in such an important instance as that 
of the railways) it will be urgently and ceaselessly 
contended for until it is achieved. Again, we shall 
not multiply arguments to show how much easier 
will become the attainment of victory in the 
sphere of control in proportion as the principles of 
Industrial Unionism are accepted and the structural 
changes consequent thereon satisfactorily brought 
about. Nor need we demonstrate the importance 
of eliminating the non-Unionist and realising as 
soon as may be the ideal of the “ blackleg-proof 
Union.” 

The ground is now clear for a consideration of 
how “ Encroaching Control ” may be translated 
into practice. It is obvious that the circumstances 
of every industry are so different that no policy 
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will apply in the same way to the conditions, for 
example, in a workshop and at a railway station, 
at a pit and in a local post office. It is very neces- 
sary that Guildsmen should undertake the tasks 
of formulating a Guild programme for each indus- 
try. In the meantime we can only say generally 
that the watchword of the workers everywhere in 
regard to schemes of control should be Invasion^ 
not admission. They must not wait for an invita- 
tion from their masters to share the burdens of 
discipline and responsibility ; they must themselves 
lay down the terms on which they are prepared 
to sell their labour. These terms will deal not 
merely with the amount of the price to be paid for 
the labour, but with the circumstances under which 
the labour is to be employed. 

This leads us to a consideration of the policy of 
Collective Contract, ^ a point in the immediate 
programme of Guild theory of the utmost signifi- 
cance and value. By the application of this pro- 
posal a principle of great importance may be intto**' 
duced — namely, that indi\ddual relations between 
the capitalist and the wage-earner should give' way 
to relations between the capitalist and the Trade 
Union. So long as the workers sell their labour, 
let them declare that they will only do so through 

1 Tho elaboration of this idea was the special contribution of the 
Glasgow Group of tho National Guilds, League through their 
excellent monthly, the Guildsnmn. See, for instance, the article' 
on “ Collective Contract ” in the issue for December, 1917, the 
Editorial Notes for May and October, 1917, and a memorandum, 
“ Towards Industrial Democracy,” in the issue for June, ^1917; 
the last has since been reprinted by the Paisley Trades Council. 
An article by G. H H. Cole in the Quildaman for July, '1920, forms 
a valuable restatement of the subject in the HgHt of critiflisms 
brought against it. 
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the sole channel of communication with the 
employer which they are prepared to recognise — 
the Trade Union, with its allied trades committees 
in the district and its shop committees in the 
works ! One development of this principle might 
take the form of a demand that the members of a 
Union should no longer be paid wages on an 
individual basis ; but that the employers should 
hand over a lump sum to the Union itself, which 
it should divide amongst its members on lines 
agreed upon within the Union. This sum should 
not in any way depend upon the price at which the 
product might be sold nor upon the amount of the 
capitalist’s profits ; it would be in the nature of a 
standard rate. The individual standard rates 
which the Union merely intervened to secure for 
the individual worker in his bargaining with the 
employer would give way to a collective standard 
rate in regard to which the Union would assume 
complete authority before the capitalist in the 
name of the workers he employed. The profiteer 
would be bargaining no longer with his individual 
wage-slaves, assisted in the process by a Trade 
Union ; he would be face to face with a new 
authority fundamentally inconsistent with his 
own, and already preparing to challenge it by 
assuming functions in regard to his work-people 
which he had hitherto fulfilled. He would be 
forced to recognise that the children are growing 
up, and that, though their labour may still support 
him in comfort, he is no longer undisputed master 
in his own house. ^ 

This is even more obvious in the case of the 
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Collective Contract itself. A contract system is 
already in existence in certain engineering shops 
and ship-building yards ; by the development of 
this under Trade Union control (through shop 
committees in the first instance, and, at a later 
stage, upwards to the works and even the district) 
the whole relationship of the wage-earner to the 
capitalist may be fundamentally changed, and a 
large degree of control over production secured to 
the workers through their Union machinery without 
taint of co-partnership or complicity in profiteering. 
We have no wish to paraphrase what has already 
been clearly expounded by others ; we prefer to 
quote the following excellent summary of the 
proposal, from the columns of the Guildsman^^: 

Under the Contract System a workman or group of 
workmen in partnership enter into a contract with a 
firm to perform a particular piece of work, say, to 
construct a steel mast or part of the framing of a ship 
or to erect a piece of machinery, for a price agreed 
upon beforehand. In some cases the contraptorj^ 
engage their own men and pay them, pocketing 
whatever profits the transaction may yield. Now, we 
would point out that men w^orking under these condi- 
tions are in a very different relation towards the 
employer or manager from the ordinary hour-to-hour 
wage-earner. Where they are concerned; the foreman 
is little more than an inspector, scrutinising only the 
quality of their workmanship and exercising a very 
limited authority over them. The real authority, the 
effective control, has been transferred to the sub- 
contracting boss of the squad. 

Our proposal is briefly, then, that the shop com- 
mittee, democratically elected by the Trade Unionists 

1 See the ** Notes of the Month ” for May, 1917. 
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in the workshop, should be substituted for this chief 
of the squad, and that the squad should be extended 
to include the whole body of the workers in the firm. 
The committee would assume complete control, and 
the principle of petty profiteering — which is, of course, 
no less objectionable in the workman than in the em- 
ployer — would disappear. The committee would be 
the sole medium of communication and contract 
between the management and the workman ; so that 
the employer would no longer have any dealings what- 
ever with individual workers. The foreman, if the 
office were not abolished, would retain merely the 
status of inspector, a shadow of his former self. His 
power would })ass to the convener or leader of the 
committee. We sec no reason why the shop com- 
mittee should not eventually take over, either in a 
single large contract or in a multitude of smaller con- 
tracts, the entire })roduction of the works, reporting 
to the Trade Unions periodically, perhaps weekly, the 
amount due to each man. The em[)loyer would remit 
the contract price and the men would be paid, possibly 
through their Trade Unions, and by whatever system 
they cared to adoj)t, since it would no longer be the 
concern of the emjdoyer. It is conceivable that 
specially enlightened shops might go in for equal pay- 
ment. An imjiortant feature of all contracts under 
these new conditions would be a clause limiting the 
responsibility of the committee to the actual business 
of production. That is to say, they would not be held 
answerable for any stoppage of work from whatever 
cause, or liable for losses arising therefrom ; nor could 
they accept any sort of responsibility for the smooth 
running of industry. . . . 

The advantages of such a system as we have here 
very roughly sketched would be, first, that collective 
bargaining would be substituted for the individual 
bargaining which is the real danger of “ Payment by 
Results ” ; second, the functions of management would 
be transferred to the shop committee, a body directly 
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elected by the workers themselves ; and, thirdly, com- 
bination on an industrial as distinct from a craft basis 
would be realised, since the committees would neces- 
sarily be representative of the different trades. 

This admirable outline of the case for the intro- 
duction of Collective Contract as a step towards 
Guild control shows in how many respects it would 
encroach upon the present operation of the wage- 
system at the expense of the profiteer. It offers a 
sound and practicable alternative to the dangers 
inherent in capitalist schemes of payment by 
results — devices which, for the most part, swindle 
and corrupt the worker at the same time. It opens 
up the prospect of a de facto amalgamation of 
sectional Unions which would inevitably soon 
become de jure also. It provides a training i^ the 
control of production, and an opportunity of 
industrial self-government through leaders chosen 
by the workers themselves. It weakens the 
autocracy of the capitalist by withdrawing func- 
tions from him which had been previously bound 
up with his ownership of the means of production ; 
and there is no reason why, as the process is carried 
further, out of the workshop into .the works itself, 
it should not withdraw the further function which 
the capitalist exercises by his purchase of raw 
material. 

It cannot be denied that a policy with such 
great possibilities as the Collective Contract would 
translate into action our maxim of “ Encroaching 
Control.’* It is true that, in the shape in which it 
has been formulated, it applies only to certain 
industries, of which engineering is the most ohviou$ 
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example; but a little thought would suffice to 
adopt the principles involved to the circumstances 
of any industry by those familiar with its condi- 
tions. The question may be asked whether the 
capitalist is likely to accept a programme that 
threatens so formidably his power and prestige. 
We might reply that, when the workers are suffi- 
ciently alert to appreciate the issues at stake in 
the adoption of such a policy and to formulate the 
terms of their demand in unmistakable language, 
they will also be sufficiently spirited to force it 
upon the capitalist whether he cares to accept it 
or not. We might then sec the definite appearance 
of a strike for status already foreshadowed by the 
disputes which have broken out over questions of 
“ discipline and management.” 

But there is some reason to think that the 
employer might be prepared to accept an arrange- 
ment which would, in the first instance, owing to the 
smoothness and elT fiency it promised, 

appeal to the employers’ commercial instinct in as 
favourable a light as that of individual contract. But 
no objection need be offered to it on this score, for 
may we not offer a bribe in the shape of increased 
efficiency, if we see a possibility thereby of gaining 
our ultimate ends ? It matters not that this gain will 
ultimately prove as illusory to the capitalist as higher 
wages under individual contract will prove to the 
worker. Men always will consult their immediate 
economic good, but what shall it profit an employer 
if he gain a big profit and lose all control ? ^ 

That an employer may sometimes even propose 

1 The OuUdsman, December, 1917 ; article* on “ Collective 
Contract,” by Geo. W. Thonuion, 

K 
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a scheme in his own immediate interest which 
would prove of high value to the workers if they 
adopted it was exemplified in a number of sugges- 
tions for the regulation of labour at the docks ^ put 
forward in the course of a letter to the Press by a 
prominent Liverpool shipowner in June, 1914. 
The following sentence from his letter explains 
(with the aid of our italics) the essentials of his 
suggestion : 

The true policy, in the opinion of the writer, is that 
the employers of dock labour should, in their corporate 
capacity, guarantee to every registered docker a regular 
adequate minimum week’s wage in return for the 
regular offer of his services, whether used or not, in accord- 
ance with conditions and regulations jointly to be 
agreed. ^ . 

He further proposed that the men should be 
divided into two sections, those working regularly 
for individual employers, the others obtaining 
employment from the various employers through 
the labour clearing houses, but all retained, whet^r 
actually at work or not, by the payment of a mini- 
mum weekly wage which each could supplement 
by earning what he could beyond that on an 
agreed scale. The administration of the scheme 
was to rest with the Dock Labour Joint Com- 
mittee. By these means it was hoped to import 
steadiness and regularity into the habits of the 
dockers and their conditions of employment, '"in 
return for which the employer should be prepared 
to maintain the dock labour he needed, whether, 

1 A letter gifing particulars of the proposals, from 8. A. M./* 
appeared in the New Age, September 23rd, 1915. 
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at any selected moment, work could be found for 
all of it or not. 

It may be objected that these proposals are very 
vague, and at a first glance they may not seem to 
amount to much. But what makes them important 
is the opportunity which was thereby offered to 
an alert Trade Union to seize the control of its 
labour and thereby raise the status of the workers. 
It would have been simple to translate the rather 
tentative proposals of the employer into a scheme 
of direct dealing between the employers “ acting in 
their corporate capacity ” and the men acting in 
(heir corporate capacity — that is, through the 
Union. “Registered dockers” could only have 
been interpreted to mean members of the Dockers* 
Union ; “ regular offer of services ** involved a 
decisive change in the status of the docker; 
“ jointly ** suggested opportunities for continued 
interference by the Union in the conditions of the 
dockers’ service. Very little effort would have 
been needed to arrive at sbme such terms as the 
following : (1) That the Union should undertake 
to supply labour at the docks ; (2) that labourers 
supplied by the Union to the number demanded by 
the employers and definitely registered as belonging 
to the industry should be paid, whether working or 
not at any given time ; (8) that the Union should 
receive such a lump sum in pay as should be agreed 
upon, and should distribute it amongst its mem- 
bers covered by the scheme as might be decided 
by the Union itself. Such a result, by interposing 
the Union completely between the njen and their 
employers, would have been a distinct advance 
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towards self-government; that no notice was 
taken of the employer’s proposals does not speak 
well for the enterprise and far-sightedness of the 
Union concerned. 

A more hopeful exhibition of these qualities was 
afforded by another organisation of the workers, 
at the very moment when the Liverpool Dockers’ 
Union (through the drowsy apathy of its head 
office to anything more important than a wages 
dispute) was throwing away the chance of raising 
the status of its members. The contract entered 
into by the London Building Industries Federation 
with the Theosophical Society in the midst of the 
great London building lock-out in the summer of 
1914 was an extremely interesting example of 
direct dealing. The Federation agreed to supply 
the labour for the Society’s new building without 
the intervention of any contractor ; it promised, 
moreover, that the labour should be efficient, and 
undertook full responsibility for the proper execu- 
tion of the work, while carefully abstaining frorn 
embarking on any financial responsibility in con- 
nection with it. The Theosophical Society, in 
return, agreed to pay the men whom the Federa- 
tion selected, individually at current rates. ^ Coming 
as it did in the midst of a big dispute in the building 
trade — a dispute, moreover, precipitated very 
largely by the masters from fear of the growing 
stren^h of the Federation as distinguished fronf 

1 Full ftocounts of the circumstances and conditions of the 
oontraot will be found in the Daily Herald for the months, of May 
and June, 19U. The best statement of its significance from a 
Guild standpoiift will be found in the “ Notes of the Week** in 
the New Age^ June lltb, 1914. 
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the various sectional Unions it included — ^the 
contract attracted a good deal of attention. Its 
significance was widely appreciated, as, for instance, 
by the Manchester Guardian, which wrote that 
“ the principle of organised labour entering industry 
as organised labour is here admitted.” On the 
other hand, the Netv Statesman declared that “ all 
that the agreement amounts to is that the Trade 
Union is to act as a Labour Exchange.” But this 
was obviously a short-sighted view in face of the 
fact; already referred to, that the Federation 
assumed responsibility for the labour it supplied 
and for the quality of the work, which is more than 
any Labour Exchange can do, or, for that matter, 
any employer either. Indeed, it may be remarked 
that in undertaking explicitly this twin responsi- 
bility Labour showed an honesty and public spirit 
in agreeable contrast to the spirit of profiteering. 
It is worth noting, too, that it was only the coming 
into being of the Federation which made possible 
the undertaking of such a contract — an example 
how, with the development of organisation and the 
approach to a monopoly of labour, Trade Unionism 
becomes aware of its first great step towards an 
improved status, the control of labour, and through 
the control of labour approaches the control of 
production. Further, the proposal of the Theo- 
sophical Society indicated that if Labour holds out 
for honourable conditions, honourable conditions 
will be offered to it. We may speculate from this 
example to what important results a strike under- 
taken explicitly for status might lead# 

On the other hand, as the New Age wisely pointed 
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out at the time, the contract, significant as it was, 
was far from being a final step towards the Guilds as 
some enthusiastic critics had seemed to suggest. ^ 
In the first place, it was but a single incident in a 
single industry. Again, the Federation covered 
only manual labour ; the architects, surveyors, and 
other professional workers had to be separately 
engaged through independent channels. Further, 
the men were not paid through the Federation — 
as they might well have been, and as we have 
seen they would be through the wise applicatiofi of 
the policy of the Collective Contract. And, finally, 
the officials concerned were the ordinary officials 
of the Trade Unions, chosen and adapted for the 
very different purpose of fighting, or, at any rate,, 
negotiating with the employer, not for the purpo^ 
of replacing him and his officers. It is a point well 
worth consideration whether, with the progressive 
encroachment of the Unions on the control of 
production, a new type of official will not have 
to be evolved whose business will be the positive, 
function of administration — in full responsibility 
to the Union only, of course — ^rather than the 
more negative, though still necessary, tasks previ- . 
ously associated with the holding of a Trade Union 
office. 

However this may be, it is certain that the 
selection of Trade Union officials will become an 
increasingly important matter as the policy of^ 
“ Encroaching Control ” becomes adopted more 
widely. The men will be electing representatives 

1 For the gresft strides forward taken by the Building woikers 
in the Building Guild movement of 1920, see below, chapter vii. 
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destined not merely to negotiate with the employers, 
but to challenge the authority of their officers and 
to replace it. Already in the negotiations upon 
the recognition of shop stewards the question of 
their relation to foremen has emerged, and, however 
it may be temporarily adjusted, there is not much 
likelihood of its being finally settled until the 
employers’ nominee has been driven out of the 
workshop altogether. It may be a long time before 
this is accomplished explicitly, and in the meantime 
two processes may continue side by side : the 
strengthening of the authority of the shop steward, 
and the extension of control over the foremen. As 
regards the first, we have seen already how by the 
introduction of the Collective Contract that author- 
ity can be increased, while the right of the shop 
steward to visit any shop in the works to see that 
conditions agreed upon arc being actually complied 
with,i which has now been conceded in principle 
by the Employers’ Engineering Federation, is an 
important point to have gained in this respect. 
As to control over foremen, the right to veto any 
foreman introduced by the employer has already 
been gained in some cases, and here obviously it 
is no long step to the demand that the right to 
reject an official should be transformed into the 
right to elect one. It is essential, however, that 
in cases where such a demand may be put forward 
it shall not provide for the election of a foreman 
from a distinct caste of individuals separated and 

^ It was the denial of this right to Mr. David Kirkwood by a 
Glasgow firm which led to the trouble on the Clyde in 1916, and 
ultimately to the ** deportation ” of a number «f the Clyde shop 
•towards* 
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perhaps organised apart from the Trade Union to 
which the rank and file of the workers belong. 
The foreman, whether or not he has been previously 
a recognised shop steward, must be organised along 
with his fellow workers in the association which, by 
its widening authority, will replace the present 
captain of industry and his subordinates, the 
N.C.O.’s of Capitalism. 

We have written of the “ workshop ” for the 
most part in this chapter, since it is here that 
the problem of control has arisen most sharply in 
the last few years. But, of course, the worker 
has no less need to govern himself in every other 
industrial unit ; the question presents itself with 
varying degrees of insistence in every industry. 
In mining, for instance, the control of officials is an 
urgent matter, and some advance in this direction 
has already been made. The recognition of the 
checkweighman, an officer appointed by the Union, 
is often pointed to by Guildsmen as a valuable 
step towards control. ^ 

The checkweighman, well controlled by an alert 
miners’ lodge, can serve for more than the mere check- 
ing of weights. He can, and sometimes does, become 
the recognised spokesman of the miners in many 
matters affecting the management of the mine. 
Again . . . the miners have a limited right to 
appoint visiting inspectors, and here again they possess 
a weapon that can be used for inteiference with the 
management. ^ 

As regards the future, 

1 Foi Example, see National QuUdi, pp. 56, 67. 

2 Towardt a Mfnars' Guild (National Guilds League pamphlet), 
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The workers can claim for themselves the right of 
choosing their own deputies, foremen, examiners, and 
the like. There will have, no doubt, to be some 
standard of attainment to which every candidate 
must conform ; but in the mining industry these 
standards already exist, and amongst those who have 
reached them the miners can claim to make their own 
choice. By this means they can win to their side and 
make responsible to themselves, those who are now 
the representatives of the management ; and this pro- 
cess, by a series of steps, can be carried further and 
further, till the mine manager holds his office by 
appointment as the nominee of the Miners’ Union. 
Each step in this process will give the Union more 
power, and will make the employer less necessary to the 
conduct of the industry.^ 

But it is not only the officials who direct them 
that Trade Unionists have got to enrol in their 
organisations. That vast array of clerical workers 
now sundered from them almost entirely by caste, 
costume, and convention must be attracted to 
their ranks, and the gulf between the proletariat 
and the salariat must be bridged in the only way 
that it can be bridged, by the Guild idea. Trade 
Unionism has spread fairly rapidly amongst clerks 
during the present century ; this is due largely 
to the activity of the National Union of Clerks, 
an energetic body with a rapidly growing member- 
ship. It is obvious that the organisation of clerical 
workers presents problems too numerous and 
specialised to be discussed here.^ But Industrial 
Unionism has claims here no less than it has in 
regard to the skilled craftsman ; the continued 

1 Ibid.f p. 14, 

2 See Trade Unioniam for Clerksy by J. HL^oyd and R, E, 
Sootdler (OeoU Palmer). 
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existence of separate organisations for “ brain 
workers ” is incompatible with the ideal of 
solidarity. The future of the National Union of 
Clerks would seem to be rightly envisaged as a 
“ clearing house for those clerical workers whose 
interests are not specially identified with any 
particular industry. In addition to this function, 
it might serve further as a craft federation to cope 
with those particular interests of clerks qua clerks 
which were not covered by their own craft repre- 
sentation on the particular Industrial Union to 
which they were attached. In cases where the 
“ brain workers ” in any industry are already 
organised apart, as is the case on the railways and, 
to some extent, in mining and engineering, the 
Industrial Union concerned must not consider 
its task of organisation completed until these 
separate societies have been merged in itself, and 
the workers in them have been given their fair 
share of craft representation on the governing . 
body. 

We have said that only the Guild idea can bridge 
the gulf between the mental and manual worker ; 
but though, as we have seen in a previous chapter, 
that gulf is very largely imaginary, the circum- 
stances of his employment make it loom very 
large before the clerical worker. Indeed, the ^ 
distinction between a salary and a wage is suffi- ^ 
ciently real to blind both salariat and proletariat 
to thdr underlying unity of interests. This dis- 
tindion, on wnich we have already remarked, has 
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been well brought out by a writer in the Guildsman^ 
in the following passage : 

The clerk and the draughtsman, the commercial 
traveller and the salesman, although their labour is 
also bought, are retained in times of slackness, and 
their salaries go on regularly as in the busiest period. 
The salaried person is not “ questioned ” when he is 
late, nor do holidays and sickness mean a stoppage, 
sudden and complete, of the means of life. But the 
employer has not paid something for nothing. It is 
not one of Fanny’s pretty ways I The salaried man 
has sold something more than his labour ; he has sold 
his birthright and his soul. Thus, the employer has 
him always in demand for spurts and emergencies, 
generally at no extra cost to himself, and, moreover, 
he has succeeded in alienating him from the class to 
which he truly belongs, that of the workers, and by 
giving him the bribe of admission on to the staff he has 
convinced him that his interests are much more closely 
identified with those of the firm than with those of the 
wage-earner. 

What is the result ? The salaried workers have 
lost not only their friends, but their enemies 1 
They are the spectators, and even the victims, of a 
class-struggle which they cannot understand, and 
they are the more miserable since, in a world of 
injustice, they have surrendered even their an- 
tagonisms. 

Only at great peril of the spirit can a man give up 
his right to healthy and just hatreds, and this the 
salariat has done. This class is an object of contempt 
to the capitalist, and an object of despair and a 
stumbling-block to the wage-earner. Yet in the great 
fight for emancipation we must carry him with us. 

1 See the Ouildamant September, 1917 ; “ Th^alariat ; A Study 
in Pathology,** by G. W. Thomeon. 
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If he only understood it, our cause is his cause. His 
shallow vanity and snobbishness make him verily an 
“ old man of the sea ” on the worker’s back. We 
cannot, if we would, lay him down.^ 

The writer of this article proceeds to elaborate 
his indictment against the salaried employee, and 
we cannot deny that many counts in it are true 
and the result damning to those — ^the majority of 
the lower-middle class — against whom it can be 
justly brought. But we cannot deny that there 
is something to be said, too, upon the other side. 
The apologia of the salariat might perhaps be 
framed in such words as the following : “ You accuse 
us of deserting you in your struggle with the 
capitalist system ; but when have you ever asked 
for our assistance ? Moreover, when have you 
ever taken pains to explain to us and to society 
generally exactly what that struggle is about, 
what part you expect us to play in it, and what 
precisely our relation will be to your Unions when 
they have won their victory ? Again, we do not 
clearly understand (and we are not sure that you 
do) what part you consider your Unions should 
take in the new society that will replace Capitalism. 
What you call the ‘ class-struggle ’ looks to us 
very often rather like a scramble for spoils ; what 
you call ‘ social democracy ’ we would define as 
‘government by the bureaucrats for the politi- 
cians.* You talk about improving your status, 
but you will not do that by strikes for higher 
wages ; and for all your century of Trade Union 
agitation, we ^efer our comparative security— on 
1 im. 
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a salary, the amount of which, however small, is at 
any rate assured for a reasonable time — ^to your 
precarious existence as casual labourers, which is 
all you weekly wage-earners really are, however 
‘ skilled * you may be. Admittedly, we have done 
wrong in listening to the temptation held out to 
lis by our masters that, if we are good, we may 
one day hope to take a hand with him in running 
the administration of his profiteering system ; but, 
unless we are very much mistaken, that is precisely 
what some of your leaders were proposing to do 
under the name of Reconstruction. If you are 
really going to give us a lead, do try and make 
sure that it is a lead in the right direction. Which 
reminds us that we should like to hear more of 
these National Guilds that some of your members 
are talking about.’* 

A retort along these lines would not be without 
justification ; Trade Unionists will do well to 
recognise that in the alienation between the 
salariat and themselves there have been faults on 
both sides. That alienation can only be ended 
when it is replaced by co-operation for a common 
purpose. No lesser purpose than the common 
pursuit of control, responsibility, and a real change 
in status will suffice to bring together the workers 
of every grade. Nor can the process stop with the 
attraction of the lower ranks of the salariat into the 
orbit of Trade Unionism. Besides the higher offi- 
cials of every industry, there are the great pro- 
fessional associations of technicians and experts 
who form to-day a most essential fection of the 
industry to which they are attached, and who will 
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btf no less essential to the proper functioning of the 
Guild. These professionals, banded together in 
institutes and associations, have already some- 
thing of the Guild spirit, and will often be found 
to be impatient of the trammels which Capitalism 
imposes even upon them, and of the canalisation 
of their energies to the purposes of profit. In 
proportion as the Guild idea is spread and formu- 
lated by the Trade Unions, the problem of recon- 
ciliation between the workers and the professionals 
will be brought nearer to a solution. It is the 
Guild for which every rank and grade of the 
genuine workers in modern industry are waiting-— 
whether consciously or no. 


Our survey of Trade Unionism, though it has 
been long, has touched only those of its features 
and problems which are essential from the Guild 
standpoint, and touched them only so as to provide 
an introduction to a fuller understanding and a 
closer study. We have attempted throughout to 
deal with the issues at stake in the light of that 
future which lies beyond Trade Unionism and gives 
to it its crucial importance to-day — the future in 
which the Guildsman, like a new St. George, will 
have vanquished the dragon of profiteering which 
now enslaves our nation and humiliates its people. 
The Guildsman will be no magic deliverer from 
without, but the common Englishman shamed 
into action by the peril in which he finds his free- 
dom to stand, awake at last to the possibilities of 
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“ self-government ” and “ citizenship,” and deter- 
mined to experience as realities what he has long 
worshipped at a respectful distance. We have 
heard much more in these years of war of the 
ordinary man, of his spirit, of his initiative, and of 
the respect and honour due to him, than we heard 
in those pre-war days when reactionaries discussed 
what was to be done with the people, while Liberals 
boasted of what they were going to do for them. 
Yet the “ people ” was always conceived as a 
passive thing, to be regulated, to be benefited, or 
to be bribed ; never as an aggregate of active wills, 
with purposes of their own and demands formulated 
by themselves. The creation of the Guilds is a 
problem and not a theorem — a task to be done, 
not a proposition to be proved. It is for this 
reason that throughout this chapter we have 
insisted on the impulse from below as vital before 
all, on structural changes based on the workshop, on 
a de facto solidarity as more important even than 
a de jure amalgamation, and on a policy of “ En- 
croaching Control ” which starts at the end which 
the worker can best understand since it concerns 
his everyday life and labour. But while we have 
thus insisted on the essentials of industrial demo- 
cracy, we have sought equally to emphasise the 
crying need for organisation and discipline, without 
which Trade Unionism will find itself betrayed on 
every battlefield. Discipline, self-sought and self- 
imposed, can alone prepare the victories which 
democracy justly demands, and which leadership 
and loyalty will win. Of leadership ^we have said 
little in this chapter, since it is idle to talk of 
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leaders till the workers have determined whither 
they would be led and are able to recognise the 
stages on the way. It is because in the past the 
blind have too often led the blind that Trade 
Unionism has stumbled again and again into the 
ditch of servile legislation and industrial defeat. 
Hence the outcry against all leaders, and the 
suspicion of the rank and file that it is being sold 
and trapped. 

Yet if Trade Unionism is to make even the 
advances which we have sketched out in this 
chapter, it will need more leadership rather than 
less. The remedy, after all, lies largely with the rank 
and file themselves ; for if they would take more 
trouble in the choice of the men whom they eject 
to lead them, and treat those who serve them well 
with as much generosity as they now treat with 
toleration those who serve them badly or not at 
all, the tragedies of treachery and ineptitude 
which at present too often disgrace Trade Union 
leadership would seldom occur. Leadership is not, 
as some imply, a denial of democracy ; it is a condi- 
tion of its success and even a witness to its strength. 
The Trade Union leader of to-morrow will need the 
loyalty of those to whom he is responsible as much 
as they will need his loyalty to their interests. 
Every wile will be used by his enemies, whether 
capitalists or bureaucrats, to dazzle, to bewilder, 
even, it is to be feared, to bribe him, if by these 
means he can be induced to desert his fellows and 
betray his class. Trade Unionists must realise 
how strong i|f ay be the temptations to an able and 
enthusiastic workman to throw over the uphill 
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struggle for the promise of power and influence 
and a life of “ usefulness.” The motives which 
lead a Trade Union official to throw in his lot with 
the “ governing class ” are not always sordid, 
however much we may deplore them ; it is some- 
times the sheer apathy of the workers that drives 
their former champions in disgust over to the 
ranks of the enemy. While the highest aims of 
Trade Unionism arc but reforms within the wage 
system, we cannot wonder at the apathy of the 
mass or the disillusion and desertion of the abler 
few. But, with the Guild idea before them, we 
could hope for the loyal activity of the rank and 
file and for the fidelity and boldness in those whom 
they choose to lead. Even to-day that hope is not 
unreasonable. Though the workers still wander 
in the forest of wagery, some there arc amongst 
them — an ever-growing company — who have seen 
the light beyond the trees. 

It may be objected that in seeming to throw the 
responsibility for the emancipation of Labour so 
completely on the workers we are underestimating 
both the goodwill and the capacity of employer and 
State alike to assist in the true reconstruction of a 
free and noble social order. Employers, we may be 
told, are often sfticere in their desire for such a real 
reconstruction ; if they act as tyrants, it is against 
their true nature ; if they flourish as profiteers, it 
is against their will. The State, again it may be 
said, is at the bottom an organ of social justice, 
seeking on the whole the common* good. Since 
these things are so, are we not short-sighted in 
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refusing their aid and precipitating a struggle 
which may engulf us ail ? 

It may be hoped that, for those readers who have 
followed thus far the argument of the book, the 
pathetic eagerness and transparent sincerity of 
such questions as these will not obscure the fallacies 
and misapprehensions concealed in them. Guilds- 
men would be the last to assert that the Govern- 
ment of the country or the activities of any of its 
citizens are powerless to help forward the great 
changes by which freedom in the Guild may come 
to replace slavery in the wage-system. Let the 
State set its face against the exploitation of the 
workers, support everything that is a challenge 
to it, and set about to create and foster social 
bodies based on the repudiation of probteering 
and the development in its place of responsible self- 
government for all concerned I Let the employer 
divest himself as quickly as may be of his role of 
profiteer, set before his workers clearly and courage- 
ously the ideal of the Guild, and prepare them, by 
the grant of rapid and complete instalments of 
control, for its final realisation ! Let the man or 
woman who is in no direct way concerned with 
industry apply his time and his talents to the 
understanding of the issues which are at stake, 
and seek by every means to frustrate the peril of 
a confirmed slavery and to help the Trade Unions 
to realise their true destiny and to achieve it ! 
Thus could the whole nation point the way to 
freedom, and cut down the weeds and tangled 
barriers that choke the path to National Guilds. 

Alas ! it is only necessary to state these possi* 
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bilities to perceive the folly of building high hopes 
upon them. But even if all these efforts were 
exerted to the full, it remains true that for the 
realisation of the Guild idea there is one thing 
needful above all — the exercise of initiative by 
the workers themselves. Freedom can be stimu- 
lated ; it cannot be imposed. The Guild can be 
fostered by iis all ; but it is by the workers that it 
must be built. Its building will mean a struggle, 
for it must perforce arise in opposition to the great 
powers and interests of our time. In the next 
chapter we shall trace the stages through which 
the struggle may pass if the worker be not van- 
quished in the course of it. But here let it be said 
of that essential conflict of interests and ideals 
known as the class-struggle, that we do not pre- 
cipitate ” it because we are frank in recognising 
the plain fact of its existence. The shirking of 
that plain fact can be excused by lack of intelli- 
gence ; it can be explained by lack of courage ; but 
otherwise there can be no escape from it. “ I 
am the bread,” says a Hindoo proverb, “ thou art 
the eater : how shall we agree ? ” Even so might 
the worker address the profiteer who buys his 
labour and commands his life. 

What hope can we have, then, that the employer 
will lead the way to the Guild, in which he will but 
share a power and a prosperity he has been accus- 
tomed to enjoy unchecked ? He may be caught 
for a moment by the glamour of the Guild ideiri ; 
but when he perceives its challenge, he will turn 
away sorrowful, having great possessions. Even if 
he really embraces a policy so fatal to his selfish 
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interests and so hostile to all the creeds and 
traditions of his class, his opportunities may be 
few and his difficulties enormous. Employers are 
seldom in supreme control ; their fellow directors 
have to be considered, their managers consulted, 
and, moreover, they must, in the majority of cases, 
“ have regard to the interests of their shareholders.” 
But if all these obstacles are overcome by a 
courageous capitalist, his will may find a way to 
help his workers to their emancipation. He may 
co-operate actively with the Trade Union or 
Unions catering for his employees, inviting the 
assistance of their shop committees in every deci- 
sion taken in the works, throwing responsibility 
on them for every true function of industry (as 
opposed to profiteering) as soon as they are ready 
to accept it, handing over to them altogether 
such experiments as “ Welfare Work,” smoothing 
the way to every means by which his transition 
fr<Hn profiteer to servant of the Guild was likely 
to be hastened. It may be objected that in doing 
so he will be risking the prosperity of the business 
by granting power to inexperience. A skilful 
devolution in the hands of a capable and demo- 
cratic employer could probably be carried out in 
such a way as to avoid this to any serious extent ; 
in any case, there is a sense in which self-govern- 
ment, in industry no less than in politics, is to be 
preferred to good government. Despite difficulties 
on the way, a point might eventually be reached 
when managers and organised workers could 
approach the State with the claim to be recognised, 
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not as a profiteering corporation, but as a responsible 
partner in the national service of industry. 

It must be borne in mind that we are not putting 
forward this policy as the probable, or even 
necessarily as the most desirable, line of approach 
to the Guilds. We arc only attempting to meet 
the inquiry, “ How can the employer help ? 
That he can help if he would is clear, but he cannot 
call a Guild into existence where the workers are 
not prepared to consider the prospect of establish- 
ing one. His role in such a development must 
necessarily be secondary to theirs. The same is 
true of the State, though perhaps in a lesser degree, 
since the State, by a policy of genuine nationalisa- 
tion, has it in its power to cripple the greatest 
enemy of tlie Guild idea — the existence of private 
profiteering. But nationalisation in itself will do 
nothing to raise the status of the worker or upset 
autocratic administration. It is to be hoped and 
expected that when the nationalisation of any 
industry is proposed by the State the Trade Unions 
associated with the industry will press urgently 
for large instalments of control. Even apart from 
such a demand, the State could do much to estab- 
lish a nationalised industry on a basis of industrial 
autonomy. It could approach every grade of the 
workers concerned, from the manager to the 
xmskilled labourers, and demand that they should 
form a Joint Council to represent each one of their 
associations from the “ highest ” to the “ lowest.” 
That Council it would hold responsible for the 
efficient carrying on of the industry, at rates of 
pay to be agreed on between the Council and a 
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Committee of Parliament and coming up for revi- 
sion at frequent intervals. With its internal disci- 
pline the State would not be concerned further 
than to encourage every democratic development 
within the Council which offered guarantees of a 
reasonable efficiency and broke down the barrier 
of caste. 

Again, we are not proposing this course as the 
best possible movement towards the Guilds, nor 
are we suggesting that such a Joint Council would 
be equivalent to a perfectly developed National 
Guild, though it would certainly serve for the 
rudiments of one. We only desire to indicate 
ways in which the State could prepare a real 
reconstruction of industry with Service as an end 
and Freedom as a means. But emancipation is 
not to be had for the wishing, or for the asking. 
If Labour seeks the noble end of its own deliver- 
ance from bondage and dishonour, it must search 
out and follow against all obstacles the ways by 
which that deliverance may be won. 



CHAPTER V 


THE TRANSITION TO NATIONAL 
GUILDS 

In politics, democratic forms make constitutionalism possible for 
the toorker ; in industry, capitalist autocracy makes a revolu- 
tionary policy essential for them. The strategy of industrial 
revolution : three possible alternatives : (».) Parliamentary 
action : limitations of this. Industrial action essential to 
industrial emancipation, (u*.) Direct proletarian action. 
“ Industrial Unionism'* as a programme of revolt: (a) the 
hostility to established Trade Unions ; (6) the projected assault 
on profits. Failure of this programme in practice : reasons 
for this. {Hi.) Trade Union action as a path to the Guilds. 
The organisation of a Labour monopoly. The Ouildsmen's 
doctrine: difference as to its application. The '"academic” 
school: "negative control” and the veto. Practical objections 
to the academic programme. 

The policy of “ Encroaching Control.” Economic and Industrial 
Power : which must the worker conquer first ? The control of 
production : steps to its attainment. Result, the partial atrophy 
of Capitalism and the foundation of the Guilds. The r6U of 
the State. Public opinion and the Guild idea. 

Revolution would only precipitate the choice which society must some 
day make between National Guilds and industrial slavery. 


There is, we are often told, a great deal of “ loose 
talk about revolution ” in Trade Union circles. 
Trade Unionists, it would appear, have wild notions 
of overturning the State, the Monarchy, Parliament, 
and the Church in favour of amazing schemes of 
communistic anarchy. It is to be noted that the 
journalists and others who bring this accusation 
against Labour usually put themselves out of court 
by indulging in “ loose talk ” about reaction. And, 
indeed, nothing could be less true of the Trade 
Union movement than a charge of this nature, 
especially in as far as Labour is concerned with 
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politics. Trade Unionists, as a body, no doubt 
prefer a democratic form of government to an 
autocracy or an oligarchy ; but this preference 
shows only that Trade Unionism is politically 
in line with British tradition. Trade Unionists 
are constitutional to-day in politics, because 
they are democrats ; but they ought to be 
revolutionary in industry, also because they are 
democrats'. There cannot be peace in industry 
while the undemocratic system of Capitalism 
remains. There is no question here of the rights 
of the capitalists or the rights of the wage- 
earners ; we are concerned solely with the rights 
of the community and the righting of industry. 
Only when the control of industry is in the hands 
of public-spirited National Guilds can there be 
industrial peace. Industry must be democratised. 
In this sense. Labour must be revolutionary; 
and here the Trade Unions should have the 
world behind them. 

We propose to consider in this chapter the 
lines upon which the revolution in industry from 
autocratic Capitalism to democratic National 
Guilds may be brought about. 

The plans which are most commonly advocated 
fall into three classes : Parliamentary action, direct 
proletarian action, and Trade Union action. We 
shall take these in turn. First we may see how 
far the plan of Parliamentary action by the 
workers is likely to succeed. It cannot be denied 
that, in theory. Parliamentary action might be 
successful in democratising industry. If every- 
thing went as the advocates of this method desire, 
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there might come a time when the workers would 
fill Parliament with Labour members, who would 
then use all the powers of Parliament to establish 
democracy in industry. But, against this, we 
must note that such a time is unlikely to come 
soon ; meanwhile the present tendency both in 
politics and industry is flowing away from 
democracy. Indeed, long before Labour repre- 
sentatives will be in a position to avail themselves 
of the powers of Parliament, those powers are 
likely to have vanished. There are other 
fundamental objeetions to the Parliamentary 
plan. We must remember that it is not possible 
to democratise industry from above. Unless the 
workers in an industry are prepared and organised 
to control it, no Government ukase to this effect 
can be successful. Thus the Parliamentary method 
is plainly valueless unless it is accompanied by 
parallel democratic movement in industry ; this 
is no longer denied even by Labour members of 
Parliament. Another important objection to the 
overvaluation of Parliamentary action lies in the 
fact that the Labour representatives in Parliament, 
even when in an overwhelming majority there, 
might turn out after all not to favour democracy 
in industry. It is indeed known that most, if not 
all, of the present Labour members of Parliament 
are in favour of State Socialism in industry — 
which vests the control of industry not in the 
workers, but in a bureaucracy. Can we hope 
that a Labour majority in Parliament will seek 
to bring about democracy in industry by means 
of National Industrial Guilds or otherwise ? It 
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may indeed be of value that there should be 
workers’ representatives in Parliament; but it 
would be both an error and a disaster if any great 
hope were placed in them as inaugurators of a 
revolution in industry. 

No matter where we look for a real improvement 
in industrial conditions, we must always come back 
to direct industrial action as the basis of all progress. 
What form this direct action should take is another 
question, very difficult to answer. Mr. Chesterton 
has said that “ any denial to-day of the divine 
rights of the capitalist is in effect a revolution.” 
Evidently, then, there are two elements to be 
considered in regard to an industrial revolution — 
the will to this revolution, and the power ; that 
is to say, first, the denial that Capitalism is right, 
and then the strength to overturn it and establish 
a better system in its place. 

At present we know that Labour has neither 
the will nor the power to replace Capitalism. We 
have seen that the Parliamentary method is far 
from placing this power in the hands of Labour, 
and is also utterly remote from developing in it 
the necessary resolve. Turning to the doctrines 
of direct action in industry, we find that there are 
two sharply defined wings of opinion in revolu- 
tionary thought. (For the last time we may 
repeat that we are using the word “ revolutionary ” 
here wholly in regard to its industrial and not its 
political significance, as expressing the freeing^ 
of industry from Capitalism and its democratisa- 
tion.) 

First we may consider the proposals of what is 
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called “ Industrial Unionism.*’ It is necessary to 
point out that the phrase “ Industrial Unionism ” 
is used in this connection to mean something 
different from what it signified in our foregoing 
chapters. There it was opposed to “ Craft 
Unionism.” Here “ Industrial Unionism ” means 
what is sometimes loosely termed nowadays 
“ Syndicalism,” a social goal, not a temporary 
expedient of working-class organisation. 

We must admit that this school has so far had a 
larger influence on theory than on action. The 
numbers of such Industrial Unionists are doubtless 
small, but their earnestness and persuasiveness are 
beyond question. The Industrial Unionist appeals 
to the workers, or rather to the proletariat, some- 
what after this fashion : “ You, the proletariat, 
are the exploited class ; the capitalists are the 
exploiters. Every product is the work of your 
hands, and of the machines and tools made by 
you. Rut the product is stolen by the capitalists, 
and, instead of its true price, you receive only a 
wage. Realise your position and your strength I 
Sweep away these parasites who are living on the 
wealth you produce ; dispossess them of your 
rightful possessions — ^the goods you yourselves 
have made and are making. Drive the capitalists 
out of industry by every means in your power, 
by every form of pressure undertaken at every 
likely moment.” The Industrial Unionists have 
little liking for the existing Trade Unions, which 
they regard as mere mutual benefit societies. 
They call upon the proletariat to cut themselves 
loose jfrom the moneybags of the established Trade 
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Unions, and to organise in new and vigorous 
fighting units. These will set before themselves 
the single aim of so harassing the capitalists that 
the latter will at last withdraw from industry 
altogether. Industry will cease to be any longer 
profitable to them, for the fighting forces of the 
proletariat will take every possible opportunity 
and use every conceivable method to reduce 
profits to a minimum. For example, these fighting 
units will strike when trade is prosperous, instead 
of when it is languishing. The usual practice 
so far has been for Labour to wait till trade is 
bad and wages low before taking hostile action 
against the employers. But this is a mistaken 
policy. No employer minds a strike when trade 
is bad, as he then has little to lose by a stoppage 
of work, and can indeed effect economies in his 
wages bill. On the other hand, a strike when 
trade is brisk is a serious matter, since it interferes 
with the execution of profitable work. But at 
such a time Labour is in demand, and is little 
inclined to take aggressive action. The Industrial 
Unionists will change all this ; they will aim at 
the capitalist in his tenderest spot— his profits — , 
and so by constant attacks drive him out of 
industry. 

These, then, are the two weapons of Industrial 
Unionist action : the first, the substitution of 
proletarian fighting organisations for the present 
Trade Unions ; secondly, the driving of the * 
capitalists out of industry by making it unprofit- 
able to them. 

We are bound to say that both parts of this 
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plan must in practice meet with failure. Where 
these methods have been adopted, consciously or 
unconsciously, neither has the Trade Union move- 
ment been galvanised into insurrectionary activity, 
nor have the capitalists been driven out of industry. 
On the contrary, instead of the proletariat’s forces 
becoming united against the capitalists, they have 
tended rather to disunion. And the capitalists, 
instead of being driven out of industry, have 
combined so actively in the face of their common 
foes that they have made their own position more 
secure than ever. 

This is not an unfortunate accident, but the 
inevitable result of the Industrial Unionists’ 
methods. In the first place, what is to be expected 
from their appeal to the workers to disband their 
present Trade Unions and to organise in new 
fighting units ? Clearly, that, while the consciously 
revolutionary Trade Unionists may agree to do 
this, the less class-conscious members will stand 
fast by the old associations. The original Trade 
Union, losing its leaven of conscious revolutionaries, 
will become more moderate and more reactionary 
than ever, and more hopelessly immersed in the 
wage-system. Indeed, the plan of the Industrial 
Unionists is wrong at the outset. Their propa- 
ganda is avowedly based on the discovery that the 
Trade Unionists of to-day have not an active 
will to revolution ; and yet the proposal is made 
for them to combine in new revolutionary bodies 
— which presupposes this very non-existent will 
to revolution. Of course, the Industrial Unionists 
declare that the present form* of Trade Unions 
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explains why the workers’ revolutionary aims are 
strangled. The Trade Unions, they point out, 
are clumsy, unadaptable and conservative ; they 
have huge benefit funds, which they are chary of 
endangering by industrial aggression ; they are 
led by industrial pacifists, and their morality is that 
of the wage-slave. For are they not primarily 
intended to improve the conditions of their members 
under the existing industrial system ? 

The fact is that, unfortunately, the Trade Unions 
are fairly exact images of their members. It is not 
simply the Trade Unions, it is the Trade Unionists 
themselves who are so often industrially servile and 
pacifist. Trade Unionists have the policy they 
deserve ; and we have to take their Unions as we 
find them. As Mr. Chesterton implied in the 
phrase we quoted, the workers have not yet to 
any considerable extent become convinced of 
the need for revolutionary action. When they 
become revolutionary in resolve, they will certainly 
find the Trade Union a form of organisation 
sufficiently plastic to be turned to new and more 
aggressive activities. Meanwhile, if. those Trade 
Unionists who are revolutionary draw away 
from the old Trade Unions into new bodies, two 
results are certain. In the first place, instead of 
banding the workers more closely together and 
reducing the number of Trade Unions, this 
propaganda has an exactly opposite effect. The 
new associations rise up beside the old, but not 
in their place ; and they are usually overshadowed 
by the original Unions, instead of absorbing them. , 
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Thus, instead of less Unions, there are more ! ^ 
Secondly, the energetic revolutionaries, by organis- 
ing a rival and alternative association, alienate 
the sympathies of their former fellow Unionists 
and lose the chance they previously had of 
converting them to revolutionary ideas. The 
clear duty of revolutionary Trade Unionists is 
to educate their Unions in the real function of 
Trade Unionism ; not to cast them off, thus losing 
their support and their real, if not at present 
consciously revolutionary, strength into the 
bargain. 2 

The second part of the Industrial Unionists’ 
programme — to make industry unprofitable to the 
capitalist — will be as unsuccessful as the first. 
Let us suppose that the miners should deliberately 
set about obtaining wage increases, lowering the 
output of the mines, and taking aggressive action 
at moments when it was particularly inconvenient 
and unprofitable to the owners. In a few cases 
they might succeed finally in making some of the 
small mines unprofitable to the owners. According 
to the Industrial Unionists’ theory, these owners 
would then say, “ Take over the mines your- 

1 A very clear instance of this may be observed in the building 
trade, where the formation in 1914 of the “ Building Workers’ 
Industrial Union ” merely resulted in the addition of one more 
to the sixty odd building Trade Unions already in existence. 

2 Our criticism, while it applies particularly to those Industrial 
Unionists who have advocated the formation of entirely new 
bodies in direct competition with the established Unions, has some 
bearing also upon those who seek to organise workshop committees 
in opjH>8ition to “ official ” Trade Unionism and not rather as a 
stimiUuB to it. We believe thoroughly in workshop organisation, 
but we hold that it should develop as an essential form of Trade 
Union structure hitherto neglected, not as something antagonistio 
to it. 
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selves ! ” Thus, with the voluntary relinquish- 
ment of the mines by the owners to the miners, 
Capitalism would be gradually driven out of 
industry and the co-operative commonwealth 
would dawn. More probably, however, the mine- 
owners in these cases would simply close the 
mines ; but the workers would not therefore 
come into possession of them. The employers 
would not be reduced to destitution. Combined 
against the common enemy, the mine-owners 
would long before the end of the process have 
banded together for mutual defence against a 
direct threat. 

The inevitable failure of the second part also of 
the Industrial Unionists’ plan shows that the 
capitalists have really nothing to fear from it ; 
indeed, by the fighting organisation which is 
forced on them by circumstances, they are actually 
able to strengthen their grip upon industry. Nor 
do the workers benefit ; for industry is restricted, 
not liberated, by the capitalists as a result of the 
workers’ attacks. And by the restriction of 
industry — in the case we have mentioned, the 
closing of the less profitable mines — society is 
deprived of the use of some of its natural resources. 

The weakness of Industrial Unionism is that it 
is in too much of a hurry, and too impatient of the 
gradual evolution of the Trade Unions into respon- 
sible bodies of producers. It concentrates on the 
will to revolution, without sufficiently considering 
how the strength of the revolutionary alternative 
to Capitalism is to be built up. The Industrial 
Unionist is right to be impatient of the slave* 
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mmlity of the modem Trade Unions, but wrong to 
despise their latent strength and potentialities. 
It is becoming increasingly obvious that the Trade 
Unions of to-day are to bear the burden of the 
industrial administration of to-morrow. Whether 
they will do this as the capitalists’ wage-slaves or 
as associations of free men depends very largely on 
the activities of those Trade Unionists who are at 
present attracted by the proposals of the Industrial 
Unionists. If these men will turn their energy and 
their eloquence to the task of transforming the 
existing Trade Unions into National Guilds, we have 
no doubt of their success. If, on the other hand, 
they seek to draw off the best and the most brilliant 
of the younger Trade Unions into a field whither 
the vast mass of the workers will not follow them, 
they will be unwittingly helping to deliver Labour 
helpless and disunited into the hands of its enemies. 

We have seen that industrial, not Parliamentary, 
action is the path to the workers* freedom ; also, 
that this path leads through the perfection of the 
existing Trade Union organisation, and not through 
new and guerilla proletarian units. We now come 
to consider a method of transition which brings us 
upon the broad and beaten path of National Guilds 
theory. 

The underlying argument of this plan is as 
follows: Industry consists of two indispensable 
parts, Labour and Capital. Labour is the sum of 
the human energy expended in economic produc- 
tion; Capital comprises the instruments with 
which and upon which production is effected. 
I^ach part is necessary to the other, and useless 
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by itself ; without instruments men cannot 
produce, nor is anything produced by instruments 
alone without human direction. These two parts 
being necessary each to the other, whoever controls 
one can, by withdrawing it from use, paralyse 
the other. But capital is effectively controlled 
and monopolised by the capitalist class, who 
therefore compel Labour to work for them at 
their own terms, as the alternative to not working 
at all. There is only one way for Labour to meet 
the monopoly of capital, and it is by making a 
monopoly of the other essential part in production, 
to wit, labour itself. Thus to the capitalists’ 
monopoly of capital is to be opposed the workers’ 
monopoly of their own labour. This is to be 
brought about by the development of the existing 
Trade Unions. When a Trade Union becomes so 
strong in the monopoly of its labour as not to fear 
the possibility of competition by non-Union 
workers (“ blacklegs ”) under any circumstances 
in the event, say, of a strike — ^that Union is said 
to be “ blackleg-proof.” Such Unions are bound 
to become recognised as indispensable parts of 
their particular industry. The next step is to 
amalgamate and federate the “ blackleg-proof ” 
Unions into a vast Trade Union army with a 
General Staff, Intelligence Departments, and proper 
lines of communication. The task of the General 
Staff will be to lay down the broad principles of 
action ; the Intelligence Departments will watch 
every move of the organised capitalists, both on a 
large scale and in individual cases, and will show 
how to counter it ; while the lines of communica- 
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tion will consist of financial and commissariat 
arrangements, to be worked in conjunction with the 
Co-operative Societies, to which unimpeded resource 
can be had in time of emergency. When all the 
Trade Unions of the workers in any industry — 
both wage-earners and salariat — become blackleg- 
proof and join forces sufficiently to make them- 
selves one in industrial disputes, they are clearly 
strong enough to challenge the capitalists in that 
industry. The two monopolies are opposed — 
the capitalists* monopoly of capital, and the 
workers* monopoly of labour. But these 
monopolies are of unequal strength ; the workers 
will now have the advantage. Clearly the 
workers are in a position to do either of two 
things; to offer partnership to the capitalists 
or to the community. In the first case they 
will join the capitalists in explgiting the community. 
If the second course is adopted, they will call 
upon the State to dispossess the private capitalists 
of the instruments and control of industry, and 
to leave its conduct in the hands of the workers. 
Partnership with the capitalists is unlikely, except 
as a temporary measure, first, because the workers 
are unlikely to permit this huge incubus to take 
toll of their labour ; secondly, if there is any public 
spirit among the workers — and we have no reason 
to doubt its existence — ^they will hardly be willing 
to join the capitalists in a vast system of profiteer- 
ing. The second alternative for the Trade Unions, 
when they achieve the monopoly of their labour 
in any industry, is to offer partnership to the 
Sta^e by means of that system of National 
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Industrial Guilds which is the subject of this book. 

This is the doctrine of the path to the Guilds 
as once set out in the editorial columns of the New 
Age, which first made the Guild ideas coherent, 
and in the book National Guilds, the contents of 
which were first published in the same periodical. 
That this method is an ideal approach to the Guilds 
is admitted on all sides, and in its broad outline 
it may be accepted by all Guildsmen. 

It is, however, in the details of the process where 
we find disagreement among its advocates. We 
must remember that the struggle of the workers for 
self-government is an uphill fight. The workers are 
on the slope of a steeply inclined plane ; not only 
have they the gigantic task of marshalling their 
forces and settling their internecine divisions and 
quarrels, but all the time the capitalists are 
vigorously attempting to push them still further 
down the slope into utter industrial servitude. 
The workers are like the fragments of a regiment 
rallying in the open under the hot fire of machine- 
guns. They are under fire the whole time, and 
those who try to rally them are targets both to 
the enemy and to malcontents in their own ranks. 
It is difficult enough for Labour to stand fast 
even . where it is ; what an enormous effort is 
needed to rouse it to an organised advance 1 

The struggle for the control of industry being as 
it is, a struggle in which all the weapons seem to be 
on the side of the capitalists, can the workers look^ 
forward to the fulfilment of any so subtle doctrine 
of attack ? This is the doubt that suggests Jtself 
to critics of the foregoing doctrine of transi^on 
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from Capitalism to the Guilds. The objectors agree 
whole-heartedly that the method thus originally 
laid down by the New Age — we shall, for con- 
venience, call it the “academic” method — is a 
path to the Guilds. But, it is objected, is there 
any posibility of carrying out a method at once so 
direct and so logical in the face of the hostile 
and aggressive forces of capitalist reaction ? 
Surely these hostile tendencies, hastening towards 
the Servile State, will break up the advance of 
Labour and force it into dangerous and difficult 
by-ways, if indeed they do not tumble it back 
headlong into disaster? 

To this the academic school replies that Labour, 
besides organising its labour-power, must mobilise 
its intellect. The attacks of Capitalism, open or 
masked, must be exposed and guarded against. 
Labour must remain firm under temptation and 
united in danger ; as long as it follows the straight 
— and strait — path towards the Guilds, its progress 
cannot be stopped. And the academics picture 
the immediate future of Trade Unionism somewhat 
as follows : As the strength of the Union increases, 
it is to be anticipated that the capitalists will make 
the workers various offers of partnership. The first 
offer will presumably be made to isolated fractions 
of the men, as individuals and not as members of 
their Union. This rejected by the Unions, the 
offer will be repeated, but now to the Union as a 
whole. But this too will be rejected, or accepted 
only as a temporary measure, without prejudice to 
the Unions^ future action, since, by agreeing to a 
partnership with the capitalists, Labour would be 
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conniving both at the continuation of the wage- 
system and at production for profit. But it is to be 
all or nothing for Labour— either all the responsi- 
bility for production, or none ; there is to be no 
active alliance with the profiteers, nor any positive 
acceptance of the wage-system. 

The immediate tactics suggested by the 
supporters of the academic plan are that the 
Unions, in order to escape the responsibility, 
even in part, for the wage-system and the profiteer- 
ing which active association with the conduct of 
capitalist industry would force upon them, should 
exercise only a negative control, in the form of 
the veto. Every innovation initiated by the 
capitalists should be considered by Labour on 
its merits. If harmless, it should be allowed to 
pass unchallenged ; if harmful to their best 
interests, the Unions should veto it and calmly 
face the consequences. Thus Labour would neither 
lose its self-respect nor dull its aim by active, 
positive association with Capitalism. Meanwhile 
its forces would be growing stronger and more 
determined to achieve the emancipation they would 
one day effect by a few decisive strokes.^ 

The reader will see that several objections are to 
be made to the academic method of overthrowing 
the wage-system. The first is that too much 
reliance seems to be placed upon the conscious 
impulse of Labour towards revolution. We may 
seriously doubt if Labour is prepared to play as 
long and as deep a waiting game as the** academic 

1 See the New Affe, 1017, vol. xxl., Nos. 1, 2, 3 ; " Towards 
National Guilds.’* 
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method implies. This strategy makes an obvious 
appeal to the intellect, but the path is so strait 
and the way so hard that one fears whether Labour’s 
broad coaches will be able to pass along it. It 
implies, to nearly the same extent as “ Industrial 
Unionism,” an absolutely clear-sighted class- 
consciousness on the part of Labour, and joins to 
this the need of incredible resolve and self-control. 
If we take all these qualities for granted in the 
workers, are we not assuming that the revolutionary 
change of mind which Mr. Chesterton spoke of has 
taken place among them ? But this, alas, is far 
from being the case. Yet, even if Labour were far 
more resolute than it is, and far more prepared to 
concentrate and mobilise its forces, we must not 
overlook the fact that there are serious objections 
in principle to the academic plan of campaign. 
Not the least is its insistence upon negative 
action. This is fatal ; for it does not enlarge 
Labour’s faculties, but limits them to a single, 
narrow plan of action. Such a method may be 
very well for the leaders, but it will not increase 
either the morale or the initiative of the rank and 
file. 

We have seen that the Parliamentary and the 
Industrial Unionist paths to emancipation are for 
all practical purposes hopeless at the outset. The 
academic method of economic action also seems 
to need a degree of resolve, self-control, and 
wisdom that Labour has not yet attained, nor is 
likely to attain in the near future. 

It must not, moreover, be forgotten that Labour 
will need much coaxing before it enters upon its 
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true destiny. For the practical purposes of Labour 
there is the need for another course, less picturesque 
perhaps, but not less inspiring. We propose to 
consider it as a path to the Guilds which may 
succeed where the academic method is likely to 
prove impracticable. 

This policy, which we cannot do more than 
indicate in broad outline, is in the strict sense a 
path to the Guilds ; a path, it may be, with many 
milestones, but these will serve at least to mark the 
way. In some societies the worker is bom free, 
in others he must achieve freedom, while in a third 
he may conceivably have freedom thrust upon him. 
But in a Britain under the dominion of a wage- 
slave morality the third alternative is only less 
impossible than the first. It is only in the 
building of the Guilds that we shall get the Guilds- 
man, for the Guildsman (unlike the poet) is made, 
not bom — ^though, in their making, he will be bom 
again. The appetite for industrial democracy 
will grow by what it feeds on, and “ a taste of 
control will engender a taste for control.”^ 

The ke)mote, then, of the worker’s struggle 
towards the Guild must be the maxim . 
of “ Encroaching Control.” Let, then, the 
Industrial Unions of the future, through their 
shop committees, extend their authority over one 
aspect after another of workshop control; let 
them secure that no regulations are made for the 

^ See Mr. Cole's chapter on *' The Abolition of the Wage-syttem ** 
in Sdf-gQvernment in Indutiry, Without endorsing everythitig 
which he says there, we strongly recommend it to the litteation oi 
our readers as a convincing and closely reasoned outline of Ckiild 
pohoy for the workers. 
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running of the workshop or the discipline of the 
workers save such as these committees themselves 
sanction, and that no foreman enters the shop 
save with the approval of the committee — such 
passive approval to be transformed at the earliest 
possible moment into active election by the workers 
themselves, so that the shop steward becomes 
an officer not of the Union only, but of the industry ; 
let these claims be extended from the workshop to 
the works itself, and the works’ manager brought 
into co-operation with the Union, instead of 
remaining merely a nominee and representative 
of the profiteer. Moreover, let the Collective 
Contract become increasingly recognised as the 
only terms on which the workers will consent to 
sell their labour, so that the responsibility for 
performing a job is undertaken by the Union, 
and the price paid for it arranged for and the 
money distributed by the Union to its members 
in accordance with conditions democratically laid 
down. Let these aims become the immediate 
programme of the workers and, though the 
economic power of Capitalism may remain to all 
appearances undiminished, the employer will none 
the less have sustained a grave defeat. As his 
functions pass from him one by one to the workers 
whom he exploits, his fundamental character 
as a profiteer will become ever more glaringly 
obvious. To the cynical outburst of their masters 
that “ they are not in business for their health,” let 
the workers reply that it is essentially for their 
health and the health of society that they are in 
industry, and that to the claims of health the 
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disease of Capitalism must give way. As the 
Unions encroach upon those activities of the 
capitalist which, though they are incidental to his 
purpose, are of some real social value, nothing will 
remain to mask the truth that he is in business not 
for his health, but for his wealth. The control 
of production by the workers will leave the 
profiteer his profits for the moment, but it will 
fatally impair what is even more essential to his 
power — his prestige I 

Thus the encroaching control of the worker over 
the sphere of production will atrophy the power of 
Capitalism in proportion as it expels his authority. 
Moreover, it will provide a sure foundation for the 
Guilds, which can be fully established only when the 
money lord is driven from his economic castle.' 
Even though democratic sentiment or popular 
indignation induced the State to attack the 
capitalist’s economic power and wrest from him his 
control of the product, it would be difficult to 
call into being a system of National Guilds that 
had not been already prepared for by the workers 
themselves through the advance of their Industrial 
Unions to the control of every circumstance of their 
working lives. But wc need not labour the point. 
Not only is industrial democracy in the workshop 
and the works essential to the Guild idea, but not 
until this is achieved is the capitalist in much 
danger of losing his grip upon the economic 
machine. The State may, it is true, regulate the 
operations of Capitalism and make clajms upon 
it, but the “ State control ” of Capitalism is more 
than balanced by the capitalist control of the 
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State. Even in war-time the interests of the 
public did not induce the State to imperil the 
interest of the shareholder ; the War Office could 
not do more than grumble when a powerful 
contractor suddenly discovered that a “ reasonable” 
percentage would be necessary for services originally 
offered freely in the name of patriotism. “ Money 
talks ” ; when it will have its say, even the State 
has got to listen. Just as money in the hands of a 
capitalist class of merchants wrecked the old 
Guilds, so it may frustrate the new. Labour, 
when it has successfully challenged the employer 
in the workshop, must confront him in the counting- 
house. Democratic control at one end and “ State 
control ” at the other would still leave the capitalist 
the control of the product. He determines the 
conditions of its sale; he purchases the raw 
material (including the labour) which is necessary 
for its production ; and he decides by investment 
into what industries fresh capital shall flow. 
The State, even though it wished to strip these 
functions from him altogether in the name of the 
community, would be likely to retire baffled 
from the attempt, save on one condition. This 
condition is that it acts in concert with an aggressive 
Labour movement, determined to rid society of a 
usurper whose claims it has already exposed. 

An Industrial Union in command of production 
is not only unlikely to remain content to leave the 
business of purchase and sale to the employers ; 
it would And this almost impossible. If its 
authority over the works is to be in any way 
complete, it will be driven on to concern itself 
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with these matters more and more. There is 
no logical reason why it should not, and every 
reason why it should. By this time, however, the 
industrial authority and influence of Labour will be 
such as to give its political influence economic 
weight. The State will find that its permanent 
hypothesis of the passivity of Labour no longer 
works ; it may even welcome the co-operation of an 
active force strong enough to allow it to advance 
against plutocracy in the interests of society, which 
its impotence — even more, perhaps, than its 
corruption — ^has forced it to neglect so long. The 
State and the Industrial Unions may between 
them force the capitalist to abandon, one after 
another, his functions as a merchant, as the 
Unions will have already forced him to abandon 
them as a producer, leaving l^im only his 
manoeuvres as a money lord in the field of invest- 
ment and finance — and this not for long 1 
To-day the assault upon Capitalism is “ against 
the grain ” of society because it is Capitalism to 
which the nation’s will is surrendered, however 
reluctantly. But, as Labour stirs to nobler 
purposes and confronts the claim of Capitalism with 
a claim of its own to the functions which Capitalism 
so imperfectly fulfils, we may expect to see sub- 
tracted from Capitalism much of the opinion and 
influence which now passively support it, apparently 
fauie de piieuai. We may expect, too, the aUegianoe 
of many who are to-day functionaries of Capitalism 
to pass over willingly to the cause of Labour when 
the Industrial Union is seen to be the champion of 
the true interests of the industry as against the mere 
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machinery of profit. The policy of “ Encroaching 
Control ” may prove valuable not merely in under- 
mining the power of the adversaries of Labour, but 
in subtracting from their power those who now 
belong to them for want of any obvious alternative. 
A taste of democratic control will not only give a 
taste for control to the workers ; it will also open 
up a vision of Guild control to the officials whom 
Capitalism exploits, and to the public whom it so 
basely disserves. 

“ A taste of control gives a taste for control ’* — 
this is the key to the whole plan we have just set out. 
The employer will at the outset be to a certain extent 
disarmed, since the effect of this policy is to 
save him the trouble of arranging the disciplinary 
details of his works. If he does make a stand 
against it, he finds himself opposed at once by a solid 
and integral section of the workers. But it will be 
a bold employer who tries to beard a workshop 
committee in its native workshop I The movement 
towards control will go onward, step by step, never 
losing ground, and always, like a snowball, gathering 
weight as it goes, until at last the whole industry is 
swept clean of profiteering. The capitalists will 
have their industrial fimctions stripped from them 
until they become no better than parasites upon 
industry — to be knocked off at last as easily, it may 
be, as a rotten apple from its bough. 

Since the first -edition of this book, a new 
policy of transition to the Guilds has been 
enunciated in the pages of the New Age^ for 
which it is claimed by its authors that.it will 
adiieve with a minimum of friction what its 
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writers now definitely assert cannot be achieved 
in any other way, catastrophic or otherwise. 
Although properly this policy should be treated 
in the present chapter, we have preferred to discuss 
it more fully than would be possible at this point, 
together with other aspects of Major Douglas’ 
proposals, in our final chapter. ^ 

There is one last point to be considered. We 
have denied the existence of any desire among the 
workers for a political revolution. But there is 
just the possibility that such a disaster may be 
forced upon this country by the folly of its rulers. 

We are not concerned in this book with the Hues 
along which such a revolution would be likely to 
move, but only with its probable effects upon 
industry. A period of revolution would bring all 
sorts of grievances to the surface ; it would enor- 
mously precipitate action in the industrial sphere, 
and might — indeed, almost certainly would — over- 
throw the last vestige of the capitalists* moral 
authority. If the revolution were successftil, 
National Guilds would be the only likely alternative 
to industrial anarchy; if the revolution failed 
absolutely, the industrial result must be the sup- 
pression of the Trade Unions as active and 
autonomous bodies, and, in consequence, the 
definite establishment of industrial slavery. Thus 
the revolution only precipitates the choice that is 
before society to-day. Let us decide in the calm of 
civil peace rather than in the agonies of civil war 
that we prefer liberty to slavery — ^National Guilds^ 
to the Servile State ! ‘ ’ 

1 See below, -^pp. 259-271. ; 
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NATIONAL GUILDS IN BEING 

Apology for the chaptef -heading. ** National Ouilds *’ ; juatifica- 
tion of the term. Truth and value of the analogy with mediaeval 
Ouilds. The spirit of the Ouilds. And of the Guildsmen. 
The Ouilds from within. Entrance to the Guilds. The question 
of expulsion. The Quildsmen's pay. The basis of remunera^ 
tion ; the wrong way and the right way. Equality of pay as 
between Guilds, but not necessarily as between Guildsmen. 
Self-government in the Guild. Election and ratification of 
officials. Craft representation. Vigilance Committees as a 
safeguard against “ politicals ” in industry. 

The structure of the Guilds. Provision for local autonomy and 
initiative essential. Inter- Guild relations. The Guild Con- 
gress : its functions of arbitration. The case of the recalcitrant 
Guild. The Guild Congress and the State. The Joint 
Committee and its functions : ( 1 ) *71 relation to foreign trade ; 
( 2 ) as regards the provision of fresh capital ; ( 3 ) in determining 
taxation. The fixing of prices and the role of the consumer. 
The Distributive Guild. Its function as the successor of 
Co-operation. Its relation to foreign imports. 

The individual Guildsman : his standpoint essential throughout. 
Individual producers ( 1 ) outside Guild organisations ; ( 2 ) 
as licentiates of the GuUd. 

Two final points. 

We intend in this chapter to sketch the outline of 
National Guilds in being. Purist readers, however, 
may take exception to our appearing to treat of 
National Guilds as if they were bodies already in 
existence ; we may be told that every one of our 
sentences should be moulded in the conditional 
mood—that “ would ” and “ should ” should take 
the places of “ is ” and “ will be.” The objection 
is justified ; but we hope that we shall be allowed, 
for our readers’ sake no less than our own, to 
dispense with pedanticisms and (always, of course, 
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with a mental reservation) to speak of National 
Guilds, when necessary, in this chapter as if they 
really were in being.” 

Before we go on to outline their organisation, we 
may deal with objections that have been made to 
their title. It is said to be meaningless or, at 
best, misleading. It is meaningless, we are told, 
because the words “ National Guilds ” present no 
clear image of the industrial structure they repre- 
sent ; and it is misleading, because the only Guilds 
known to history are mediaeval associations, of 
masters as a rule, situated within the limits of a 
city. In spite of these objections, we may doubt 
if the title can be bettered. Many industrial 
organisations, indeed, are known by names only 
broadly descriptive of them. For example, no 
one ignorant of the nature of a “ Trade . tfnion ” 
would be helped to realise its present form by the 
name alone. A “Trust,” again, hardly lives up 
to its name on close acquaintance. We cannot 
hope to find a word or a couple of words which will 
sum up a complete industrial organisation ; never- 
theless, we deny that the word “ Guild ” is in- 
accurate. If those who object to it were more 
familiar with the mediaeval Guilds, they would no 
doubt see the huge generic resemblances between 
them and National Guilds. It is true that a 
mediaeval Guild was confined to a city; but so 
also was mediaeval industry. By the growth of 
communication, industry is now no longer bounded 
by city walls, but organised on a national scale | 
the Guilds, therefore, must also be nationsd and 
not limited to a city* Yet in many and by 6^ the 
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most important respects the Guild idea remains 
constant in National Guilds. The title of Guilds 
has implicit in it several unique industrial attri- 
butes ; it means that public recognition is accorded 
to the body, that the monopoly of its particular 
trade is vested in it, that all its members have 
an equal and free status as associates in it ; also, 
that the Guild spirit in work is revived. 

The first of these conditions is really a measure 
of reciprocity; the State acknowledges the func- 
tions of the Guilds, because the Guilds acknow- 
ledge the functions of the State. Neither of the 
parties to this social partnership can claim absolute 
sovereignty or enforce subjection, and the inde- 
pendence of each will be limited only by their 
interdependence. The demarcation of these func- 
tions and the division of authority, ultimate and 
immediate, we must defer for a space ; it is suffi- 
cient to emphasise here the social significance of 
the Guild’s statutory position. 

We come to the second characteristic of a Guild — 
monopoly. This has an evil sound, but only when 
it can be abused for the private advantage of the 
monopolist over the rest of the community. This 
consideration, however, applies only to industrial 
structures in which profiteering has a part. The 
necessity to each National Guild of complete 
monopoly in the working of its particular trade is 
obvious enough, for purposes of control, discipline, 
and security against outside interference. The 
leaven of competition within the Guild is not 
affected by the prevention of competition with the 
Guild from outside. Nor does this monopoly 
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forbid the activities of the individual craftsman, 
who may, as a Licentiate of the Guild, own his 
own workshop and supply his goods to the public, 
subject to the conditions of his arrangement with 
the Guild. Monopoly in the Guild sense is rather 
autonomy ; its most important implication is the 
right of each National Guild to govern itself. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the third 
point, that all members of a Guild would, as 
Guildsmen, have the same status. Position and 
privileges would be accorded to Guildsmen accord- 
ing to their abilities ; but there would be no servile 
class, like the wage-earners under Capitalism, whose 
only duty in industry is to supply another class 
with labour. Every Guildsman alike would receive 
remuneration and privileges as a Guildsman, and he 
would be entitled to these in all seasons and under 
all circumstances. The profound difference in this 
respect between National Guilds and the capi- 
talists* wage-system is evident. The notion now 
disappears that the wage-earner is a “ hand,” 
to be engaged when work is plentiful and dis- 
missed when it is slack ; to be paid when he is well 
and working, but to be thrown on the dustheap of 
charity when he is without work or ill. Labour 
ceases to be regarded as a commodity, the market 
price of which, called “ wages,** is reckoned as 
merely one of the costs of production ; Labour in 
the Guilds would be recognised as the human 
element in industry, and, therefore, as unmarket- 
able and unpriceable. As a Guildsman, every 
worker has the right to share in the government 
and control of his Guild, nor would any Guildsman 
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have authority over others except in those matters 
of working and discipline that require the election 
of such leaders. National Guilds would be demo- 
cratic and fraternal bodies. 

The Guild spirit in work would be revived. 
Every Guildsman, having once been entered in his 
Guild, would be entitled to its privileges ; and while 
he is thus materially secured, he would be no less 
spiritually at an advantage over the worker under 
Capitalism. The wage-earner is working, as he 
knows, primarily for the profit of his employers ; 
the Guildsman knows that his Guild, whereof he 
is an active and responsible member, is a body 
engaged in the public service. He is working for 
the community, as a member of a Guild which he 
and his fellow Guildsmen control — not for the 
capitalists, nor under the external control of a 
political authority and its bureaucratic officers. 
With this knowledge and under Guild conditions 
of freedom and security, the worker would find 
in National Guilds a happy release from the horrors 
of Capitalism and its wage-system. Industry and 
production mean more to the world than they do 
under Capitalism. The old Guildsmen looked on 
their trades in another spirit ; they saw that 
society needed the things which they produced, and 
that they owed it the duty and themselves the 
joy of making these things in the best possible 
manner. The work was often a drudgery, Kut 
it was a drudgery which Guildsmen were content 
to do and proud to do well. If a thing is worth 
making at all, says the Guildsman, it is worth 
making well ; this is the spirit in which Guild work 
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is done. The worker who can take pride and joy 
in his work sees a new importance in his trade ; 
for he knows that he is worthily fulfilling a social 
need. Thus the National Guildsman would find 
a new dignity in the work ; the consumer of Guild 
products would know that he is assured of good 
work and quality in all he uses ; and the com- 
munity that entrusts its industry to National 
Guilds will find itself possessed of a new race of 
citizens, looking upon the world with other eyes 
than those of greed alone. Indeed, the Guild 
idea, if not the Guild organisation, is, as we have 
seen, already implicit in several professions, where 
the interests of society and the responsibility of 
the service are put above the thought of gain. 
When we regard the Churches, Medicine, and the 
Army, we see bodies in which the thought of 
personal gain is, as a rule, subordinate to better 
aims. There is no reason whatever why Industry 
should not take its place beside these others as a 
public service. The advantage of the commimity 
and the upholding of craftsmanship would then be 
regarded as the main purposes of its existence ; 
while the fear of the workers for their livelihood, 
and their employers’ greed for personal gain — ^the 
characteristics of Capitalism — ^would be removed 
by the provision of industrial self-government, 
equal status, and secure remuneration. 

We must never forget when we speak of National 
Guilds in being, first, that the Guildsmen would 
the men and the sons of the men whq had fought 
and won their battle from wage-slavery to industrial 
democracy ; secondly, that they woidd be enaUed 
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to look upon their work, its purposes, and its 
conditions, with a nobler outlook than any we 
know of in industry to-day. Only if we bear these 
two facts well in mind can we hope to examine 
the organisation of the National Guilds with 
sympathy and understanding. It is not our pur- 
pose in this chapter to attempt to lay down hard- 
and-fast rules for the Guilds of the future; the 
most that can be done at this stage of Guild 
propaganda is to sketch, as well as past and 
present indications allow, the limits within which 
a stable Guild constitution must lie. To this 
attempt we now turn. 

We have already pictured a National Guild from 
the outside. It is, we saw, a democratic and self- 
governing association, consisting of all the workers 
of all grades engaged in any given industry, and 
carrying on that industry in conjunction with the 
State. Applying this idea to the great industries 
of the nation — ^mining, land and marine transport, 
engineering, textiles, building, and the rest — and 
to the professions, such as medicine, law, education, 
and the Civil Service, we can easily envisage the 
sort of Guild structuies that will arise. Each 
Guild will be organised on a national scale ; the 
supreme Guild authority will be the Guild Con- 
gress, upon which all the National Guilds will be 
represented. But the working of the Guilds will 
depend not so much on their national organisation 
as on their decentralisation. The Guild starts in 
the workshop and finishes in the Guild Congress, 
n<^ vice versa 1 Thus there will be Local, and also 
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District, Guild Councils, upon which representa- 
tives of the various Guilds will meet, and which, 
by reason of their close contact with local industry, 
will tend to be the recognised centres of Guild life 
and authority. Each separate Guild will build 
up its organisation, storey by storey, from the 
local branch to the national authority; later on 
we shall see how this may best be done without 
swamping the Guild spirit in the whirlpool of the 
large organisation. But if we stay too long to 
look at the Guild structure from the outside, we 
shall not get much further on the path towards 
attaining it. We must seek rather to examine 
the Guilds from the inside, from the point of view 
of the Guildsman himself. He, after all, is the 
man who will make them, and for the good of 
whom and whose work they are to be made. 

We shall, then, start our sketch of the National 
Guilds from inside with the first question of all 
that affect the Guildsman, namely, entrance to the 
GuUd.i 

* Entrance to the Industrial Guild will not presuppose 
any qualifying examination. Each man will be free 
to choose his Guild, and actual entrance will depend on 
the demand for labour. In fact, the principle will be 
that of first come, first served. In the event of there 

^ Some years ago a group of National Guildsmen drew up 
privately a SyUabvs upon matters of Guild propaganda. It dealt 
largely with the organisation of the Guilds and their relations 
with each other and with the community. This Syllabus haa nevee 
been published, nor was it intended for publication ; but the 
authors of this book have consulted it throughout the presimt 
chapter, and, as will be seen, often quoted it verbatim. They 
wish to notify their debt to the authors of the SyUabus, Mxd to 
congratulate them on the fact that so few of its conoIuiiioAB have 
been rejected by later Guild writings. 
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being no vacancy, it will be open for the applicant 
either to apply for entrance to another Guild, ox 
during his period of waiting to take up some occupation 
of a temporary character. He will then secure the 
option of entering the Guild of his choice when a 
vacancy occurs. 

To the occupations requiring technical knowledge 
there will be a double system of entry. One way will 
be by apprenticeship in the Technical Colleges, followed 
by a qualifying examination for entrance to^he craft ; 
but it will also be open for any working member of the 
Guild who passes the qualifying examination to enter 
any craft without apprenticeship, and so, whatever 
his method of entry to the Guild, to rise to any position 
in it. 

Labour in “ dirty industries ” — scavenging, etc, — 
will probably be in the main of a temporary character, 
and will be undertaken by those who are for the time 
unable to obtain an entry elsewhere.^ 

The question of expulsion from the National 
Guild arises naturally at this point. It is clear 
that the right to expel an undesirable member 
must be reserved to the Guild, but it is obvious 
also that this right must be most carefully regu- 
lated. There is the danger to be guarded against, 
on the one hand, that a Guildsman might be liable 
to expulsion at the will of the Guild officials. But 
this is incompatible with the Guild ideas, since it 
might easily degenerate into an intolerable tyranny, 
similar to that now exercised by the employer 
over “his hands.” It is clear that an imsatis- 
factory Guildsman ought to be judged, in the first 
instance, by the men who are working beside him ; 
this alone, however, will not be enough to justify 
expulsion. A man might become disagreeable to 

1 From tbo Syllabus (see preceding note). 
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his associates for many reasons which would not, 
however, dishabilitate him as a Guildsman; in 
such cases there would have to be machinery for 
offering the man a transfer into a branch of the 
Guild in another district. The extreme step, how- 
ever, of expulsion is far too serious to be settled 
oi^-hand by any one section of the Guild, and it 
must not be resorted to without the definite deci- 
sion of the Guild as a whole. For this purpose 
courts might be established to try the offenders ; 
but no step as drastic as the expulsion of a member 
should be undertaken unless there is an over- 
whelming majority in its favour. Among the 
causes rendering a Guildsman liable to expulsion 
would be the deliberate lowering of Guild standards, 
breaches of Guild discipline, or conduct that 
reflected adversely on the Guild as a whole. (This 
would correspond with the “ infamous conduct ” 
for which nowadays a doctor or a lawyer may be 
struck off the register of his profession. The Guilds, 
however, would probably narrow their interpreta- 
tion of this phrase to exclude some of the social 
offences which are repugnant to the somewhat 
snobbish dictates of the professional mind of 
to-day ; but doubtless the leniency of the Guilds 
to the Guildsman in this respect would be balanced 
by greater strictness about offences committed by 
him as a worker.) 

We may turn now to the question of the Guilds- ^ 
man’s remuneration. Is the Guildsman to be paid v 
according to what he does, or according to what he 
needs, or according to the position he occupies ? 

The first alternative is out of th^ questioiL 
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its crude industrial form, “ payment by results ” 
brings with it all the abominations of systematic 
speeding-up, and of the scamped and bad work 
that are especially the faults of industry under the 
wage-system. Such a system, based on the output 
of the worker, tends sooner or later to ignore both 
the quality of his work and the conditions under 
which he produces it. Even if an attempt is made 
to consider also the quality as well as the quantity 
of the output, the position is little bettered. We 
must hope to appeal to something better in the 
worker as an incentive than the interest of personal 
profit alone. It might seem at first sight as if the 
s^ond alternative, to pay the Guildsman accord- 
ing to his needs, were the right one. The argu- 
ments in its favour are obvious and plausible. The 
first difficulty arises when we come to consider 
what a Guildsman’s needs really are. Clothing 
and a bed he clearly needs ; but only the wise men 
of Gotham know if he needs an umbrella and an 
eiderdown. If we are going to decide what the 
worker really needs and what is not absolutely 
necessary for him, we shall be perpetuating a most 
sinister aspect of the tyranny of the large employer 
to-day. He says that his workmen need this, 
that, and the other— and includes even a certain 
proportion of recreation and cheap luxury in the 
list — but he does not desire the workers to make 
the choice for themselves. He is aided in this 
attempt to issue rations of life to them by the 
general tendency of public action to-day. It is 
everywhere agreed that wage-earners must be 
allowed a certain standard of comfort, calculated 
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to keep them in working order and their children 
after them. Thus there are public regulations 
for the housing of the wage-earners and their 
families, for their schooling, their employment, 
their holiday-making, their drinking, their healing, 
their being born, and their dying — indeed, for the 
whole of their unhappy existence. By virtue of 
these public restrictions and allowances, it is 
possible for the wage-earner in normal times to 
live in a certain standard fashion. The injustice of 
the arrangement is that, while the wage-earner has 
to live in this way, his employer is permitted to 
live however he himself prefers. It might be 
tolerable if the whole of a community put itself 
on rations, so ordering its life that nothing it 
consumed was wasted and that there was no useless 
luxury. Short of this, however, any attempt to 
standardise the conditions under which one section 
of the community lives, while leaving the rest 
free to live as they choose, reduces the standardised 
class to a condition of virtual slavery. Indeed, the 
whole tendency towards the Servile State has 
been made extremely evident by the half- vindictive, 
half-philanthropic efforts of the employing classes 
to standardise the lives, pleasures, and pains of 
the workers. The invariable tendency of any 
powerful class of men to claim the right to dictate 
to their weaker fellows is a warning that it will 
not be safe to seek to standardise the life of the , 
Guildsman by standardising his pay according to 
what are considered to be his needs. A' free man 
will share this right with none but Nature. 

Different is the question whether Guildsmen 
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should be paid according to their position in the 
Guild, or whether all the members of the Guild 
should be paid equally. To the capitalist type of 
mind the question is ridiculous. Who will trouble 
to excel, the capitalist asks, unless he knows that 
by so doing he will be improving his material 
position ? But this attitude is quite alien to the 
spirit of Guild work. A craftsman who loves his 
craft will aim always at executing good work, 
regardless of any additional monetary reward. 
If he is also an ambitious man, the admiration of 
his fellows — and even their envy — means more 
to him than money. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, that the assumption of especial responsibilities 
entitles a Guildsman to especial remuneration, or 
at least to especial privileges. The last must 
certainly be admitted ; privileges should be appor- 
tioned according to responsibilities — among free 
men they always are I The matter of actual 
monetary remuneration, however, is not covered 
by this. It will be difficult to grade men in the 
new Industrial Guilds as simply as they were 
graded — ^as apprentices, journeymen, and masters 
— in the old Craft Guilds. What, then, is to be 
done ? 

It is clearly impossible dogmatically to lay down 
any rules at present for the payment of individual 
Guildsmen. We may, however, suggest the follow- 
ing as incontrovertible points of Guild doctrine. 
First, the amount apportioned to each National 
Guild for the remuneration of its members should 
be in exact proportion to its membership. For 
example, each of two Guilds of equal membership 
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should have the same amount for distribution in 
pay ; and a Guild of half the membership of the 
foregoing should have the half of the amount to 
divide. Secondly, the manner of distributing pay 
to its members should be at the discretion of each 
National Guild, as a democratic and self-governing 
body. It is, after all, no business of the miners 
how the transport workers decide to apportion 
their pay. One Guild may decide to grade the 
pay of its members, and another to pay them all 
equally. Both these methods are unobjectionable 
from the Guildsman’s point of view. 

We must remember that the total amount of 
pay to be allotted for distribution by the Guilds 
will not be standardised. The governing considera- 
tion in arriving at this sum will be not so much the 
fixing of an arbitrary “ standard of life ” for the 
Guildsman, after guaranteeing which the State 
will feel justified in appropriating the rest for public 
purposes ; rather will the position be that the 
State will ascertain its needs for the year and 
present its statement to the Guild Congress (of 
which we shall speak in a moment), and the Guild 
Congress, on its side, will have to take into con- 
sideration the economic needs in capital and 
plants of the various Guilds. These considera- 
tions settled,^ the rest of the Guilds’ income, 
whatever its amount, will belong to the Guilds. 
In order, however, that no individual Guild shall 
deliberately increase its prices In order to increase- 
its income, it is necessary that all Guild mon^ 

1 The provision oi fresh capital has also to be taken into 
See below. 
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should be pooled in the Guild Congress, which will 
insist on the operation of the first rule of National 
Guild remuneration, namely, that all the Guilds 
shall receive money for their members’ remunera- 
tion on a basis of numerical membership. 

The basis, then, upon which the individual 
member of a National Guild will be paid is “ neither 
what a man’s labour will fetch, nor what a man is 
supposed to need, nor what a man’s service is 
estimated to be worth to the State, but the fact 
that he is a member of a Guild. As such, he will 
be entitled to full pay both when he is working 
and when he is unemployed, and to a pension when 
he ceases to produce.” Should a Guild decide to 
institute equality of pay among its members, the 
decision must come spontaneously from the Guild 
and must not be the result of dictation from 
without. This equality of income does not, of 
course, preclude the possibility of a differentiation 
of the hours and conditions of the members of the 
Guild, according to the character of their occupa- 
tion. As for the Guildsman’s savings ; 

The individual will be free to save or bank such 
portion of his earnings as he may choose, but no interest 
will be paid on such savings. The present method of 
individual saving will be no longer necessary to the 
reproduction of capital, since this reproduction will be 
arranged for by the Guilds themselves.^ 

We have now seen, in broad outline, how a 
Guildsman would enter his Guild, how an un- 
worthy member might be expelled from his 
fraternity, and how the Guildsman is to be re- 


1 From the SyUabua, 
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munerated. We shall now proceed to discuss the 
administration of the Guild as it will strike the 
Guildsman, our intention being always to work 
from the individual Guildsman upwards to the 
Guild Congress rather than vice versa ; for, indeed, 
the National Guilds will be based as certainly on 
the individual members and their common purpose 
as a nation depends on the individual citizen and 
his morale. 

On entering his Guild, the Guildsman will find 
himself able to infiuence its administration in a 
double respect. His first voice will be in the work- 
shop where he is actually working (we use the 
workshop as a convenient example of the smallest 
distinct unit in the structure of any industry) and 
in the works of which this is a part ; his second 
voice will be through his craft organisation. ^ 

The main principle of National. Guilds in regard 
to administration is that every official in the main 
framework of a Guild should be chosen, not by a 
general election, but by the men best qualified to 
judge of his ability for the position, and that every 
such choice must be ratified by the workers who 
are to be affected by it. The Guild would build 
up in this way a pyramid of officers, each chosen 
by the grade immediately below that which he is 
to occupy. The lower the grade, the shorter the 
period for which the official would be elected. 

The second form of the organisation within the 

1 In some Guilds, as, for instance, Engineering, it may be' 
necessary to provide for a third form of representation, for the 
Department or Sub-industrial Grouping ” to ‘which the worker 
belongs, e,g.f the foundry, or the shipyard (should shipbuildii^,jB49 
seems probable, fall witnin the scope of the Engineering Guild), 



National Guild would be by craft representation. 
Over against, and in addition to, the structure of 
officials (each grade rising by election out of that 
beneath it) there will be also a vast organisation 
by craft. All those members of a National Guild 
who are engaged in the same craft will have the 
right of separate craft representation in addition 
to the direct election of officials. This form of 
craft (or professional) representation, running 
horizontally across the Guilds, provides another 
means by which the individual Guildsman will 
direct his own working life ; for the craft repre- 
sentatives, chosen by their fellow craftsmen, will 
take their place in the administrative structure of 
the Guild, side by side with those representatives 
whom the worker has elected, not as a craftsman 
this time, but as an industrial worker. ^ It may 
in certain cases be desirable that the grades above 
—instead of those below — ^should suggest suitable 
candidates for posts; it is essential, however, to 
the safety of the Guild that the actual election of 
these officers should rest with the grade below, and 
that it should in every case be ratified by the 
workers most closely concerned, (These rules, of 
course, need not always apply in cases where the 
office in question is wholly advisory and does not 
entail any authority over other Guildsmen.) The 
craft organisation would also, where necessary, 
have to decide if the technical qualification of the 
candidates entitled them to seek election ; indeed, 

^ It may in Bome instances be both possible and desirable to 
combine these two principles of local and craft representation in a 
single electoral process *, see, for example, the constitution of the 
N.U.R. 
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it would in such cases be necessary for these to 
pass the craft tests before standing for office. The 
common aim of the Guild in its choice of officers 
must be the finding and keeping of the right 
administrative talent in the right official places; 
the methods here outlined seem to us the best 
adapted to secure this. 

The objection might, however, be raised that the 
officials as a whole — ^from the shop stewards and 
workshop committees to the general managers 
and the Guild Executive — might combine, with 
the “ never-ending audacity of elected persons,” in 
a huge conspiracy against the rank and file, and 
turn their official positions into one vast vested 
interest — ^in short, that they might become politic* 
cals in industry. To this we would reply that, if 
the workers have the sense to get rid of the wage- 
system and to found the Guilds, they will be 
sufficiently intelligent to form vigilance com- 
mittees within the Guilds, should these be neces- 
sary to prevent the officials, who are elected tp 
carry out the administrative work of the Guilds, 
from degenerating into rogues seeking only their 
own individual interests. 

The foregoing will have given the reader a rough 
idea of the administration of a National Guild 
from the individual Guildsman’s point of view, 
and have shown incidentally the path by whidi 
capable and trusted men would rise to office in 
their Gmld and in their craft association. ^ We may 
now turn to a consideration of the structure ot 
the Guilds. We shall perforce deal with cmtli&a? 
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rather than detail, since it is not possible to take 
any one industry and to apply the results to all 
the others. Nor, to be sure, are National Guilds 
intended as machines for the stereotyping of 
industry ; on the contrary. 

If the Guild is not to fall into mediocrity, it must 
preserve the distinctness of works from works, of locality 
from locality, and of nation from nation. 

We may quote, also, from the Syllahus' of which 
mention was made above : 

The system of National Guilds does not involve a 
highly centralised and universally sovereign national 
authority, and it is essential to avoid either stagnation 
in the methods of production or excessive standardisa- 
tion of the product. The local branches of each Guild 
will, therefore, be free to adopt and apply new inven- 
tions, to specialise on certain products, and in general 
to adapt production to their own ideas and local 
needs. This freedom will, however, be subject to the 
observance of the regulations laid down by the National 
Guild authority and to the national fixation of general 
conditions, e.g,y hours and factory amenities, etc. 

The amount of local autonomy in the Guild will vary 
according to the type of industry concerned, e.g., the 
transport and railway system will be far more highly 
centralised than the building industry, which produces 
for a local market. Though orders will to a great 
extent continue to be placed with and payment made 
to the local Guild authorities, these authorities will act 
solely as receivers for the National Guild, to which 
all moneys will belong. Competition of quality 
will thus continue between the various branches of 
the Guild, but the incentive to better workmanship 
will not be financial. 

And Mr. Cole points out that 

It is, in fact, not production, but trading, that must 

und^x a nal^nal control. . . . Let each works 
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be in the first instance self-governing where production 
is concerned ; but let the organisation of exchange be 
carried out by a national authority acting in co-opera- 
tion with local authorities. . . . The preservation 
of a high standard of craftsmanship will be a function 
of the national and district authorities ; but the works 
will be self-governing, and intervention from without 
will come only by way of occasional criticism, and in 
answer to an existing grievance.^ 

National Guilds will be based upon national 
industries. There will, therefore, be as many 
National Guilds as there are main industries 
susceptible of Guild organisation ; and their struc- 
ture will be conditioned by the nature of their 
functions. The number of National Guilds cannot 
at present be accurately determined, since much 
depends on the manner in which the Guilds come 
into being. For example, it may be academically 
desirable that the railwaymen sliould merge, with 
the other transport services and should form with 
them one inclusive Transport Guild ; it is, however, 
quite possible that, if, as is probable, the Guilds 
come gradually into existence, one of the first will 
be a Railway Guild, concerned only with that 
form of transit. But there cannot be a smaller 
division than this; the railwaymen cannot have 
two Guilds, Thus the number of National Guilds 
may be supposed to lie somewhere round about a 
score. This is not, however, a matter that need 
detain /US. 

We wish now to consider, first, the relations of 
the National Guilds with each othei; and after- 
wards their relations with the community as a 

I Belf-government in Industry, pp. 272 -t4. 
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whole and with the individual in it. Modem 
industries are so interwoven that it is often difficult, 
sometimes even impossible, to find the exact point 
of demarcation between two industries — and thus 
between their respective Guilds. A certain body 
of men may be laid claim to both by the Railway 
Guild (or will it be the Transport Guild ?) and by 
the Engineering Guild. There are, for example, the 
men working in the railway shops who may find 
themselves in this position. One solution of the 
demarcation difficulty would be that the two 
Guilds should, with the approval of the men 
concerned, come to a decision about them one 
way or the other ; better still, the men might be 
considered members of both Guilds, with special 
conditions applying to them.^ This is an interest- 
ing point, but, again, not one of great importance ; 
we mention it here as an example of the inter- 
Guild problems that may arise. The chief indus- 
trial relations, however, of one Guild with another 
will arise in the supply and consumption by the one 
of the products of the other. 

The interaction of the Guilds will be determined 
by the extent of the interdependence of their 
industries. There must be local, district, and 
national arrangements, according to the nature of 
the matters involved. With the quickening of 
individual expression that we expect from the 
Guilds, and the consequent development of local 
interests, it is to be anticipated that the bulk of 
the inter-Guild relations will be centred in the 

1 The system of transferable cards of membership between two 
Trade Unions is already in existence in some cases. 
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Local and the District Guild Councils. To the 
National Councils will be submitted only such 
matters as are of national importance ; otherwise, 
as in all Guild activities, decentralisation will be 
the rule. 

As one Guild will in many cases consume in its own 
production the produce of another, and as many 
problems connected with demarcation, transference 
of membership, and the dovetailing of seasonal indus- 
tries will arise, it will be necessary that there should 
be some machinery for the discussion of such questions. 
For this purpose the Guilds will probably set up Joint 
Committees, local and national, temporary or perma- 
nent, responsible to the executives of the two or more 
Guilds concerned.^ 

The circle expands, and matters arise which 
concern in some degree all the Guilds. If the 
matter is a local one, it is clearly one fot decision 
by the Local Guild Council or by a special com- 
mittee appointed by this body; if it concerns a 
whole district, the District Guild Council will deal 
with it. Industrial matters of still greater im- 
portance will be dealt with by the National Guild 
Congress, on which every Guild, will have repre- 
sentation. We must now consider the nature of 
this important body. 

There are several functions that belong peculiarly 
to the Guild Congress, and for the settlement of 
which it will no doubt establish permanent com- 
mittees.^ Indeed, every question that is the. 

^ From the SyUabue, 

3 The precise constitution of the Guild Congress is in dispute 
among Guildsmen. Some argue that it should include representa- 
tives of all those who are rendering services^ whether in mdusl^, 
in the Educational, Medical, and L^al Guilds, or in the A^ld^* 
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affair of all the National Guilds as a whole is 
clearly a matter for decision by the Guild Congress ; 
but it must be remembered that the working out 
of any decision arrived at is, as far as any individual 
Guild is concerned, largely the affair of that Guild 
alone. Most factory laws and similar industrial 
regulations will be the province of the Guild 
Congress ; also, disputes between Guilds must, in 
the last resort, be brought before the Guild Con- 
gress for settlement. 

Indeed, a query often brought to confound 
National Guildsmen is this : What would happen 
to a National Guild that began to work wholly 
according to its own pleasure, without regard to 
the other Guilds and the rest of the community ? 
We may reply, first, that this spirit would be as 
unnatural among the Guilds as it is natural now- 
adays with the present anti-communal, capitalist 
system of industry ; secondly, if it did arise in any 
Guild, this contempt for the rest of the community 
would be met by the concerted action of the other 
Guilds. The dependence of any individual Guild 
upon the others would be necessarily so great that 
a recalcitrant Guild would find itself at once in a 


trative Guild of the Civil Service, since all these are (in the widest 
sense) “producers.” Others contend that the Guild Congas 
should cover Industry only, and prefer, therefore, to speak of the 
“ Oongress of Industrial Guilds.’* In their view, the relation 
to the State of each Gvil Guild is a question to be decided on its 
own merits, and is entirely distinct from that of the relation of all 
the Industrial Guilds to the State. Accordingly, they foresee a 
number of “ Second Chambers,” each dealing with a special func- 
tion of Government and elected ad hoc, e.g., an “Industrial 
Senate,” or Joint Committee of the State and the Industrial Guild 
Congress ; an “ Educational Senate,” representing the State and 
the Teachers’ Guild, etc. 
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nost difficult position ; with all the other Guilds 
igainst it, and the State as well (for it is to the 
nterest of the State to see industry harmoniously 
jonducted), a Guild that pressed forward demands 
;hat were generally felt by the rest of the com- 
nunity to be impossible or unreasonable would 
loon be brought back into line again. A Guild, 
lowever, that thought itself ill-used by its fellows 
vould be able to signify its displeasure by the 
;hreat of a strike ; but it is to be anticipated that 
here would be sufficient machinery for the success- 
ul settlement of inter-Guild dealings that occasion 
or this would seldom arise. The further objection 
nay be made that other considerations besides 
hat of personal profit might lead a Guild to take 
ligh-handed action. However, it may justly be 
mswered that the establishment of the Guilds and 
he Guild Congress means the end of irresponsibility 
mong the workers and ensures their determiha- 
ion to avoid internecine differences. Such con- 
licts, it must be remembered, as at present occur 
^tween two Trade Unions are almost invariably 
iue to their centralised constitution ; were the 
Deal life of the workers quickened by the rise of 
he Local Guild Councils, the interested feuds of 
labour’s high officials would never be able to affect, 
s they do now, thousands of their fellows. 

The main duty of the Guild Congress, besides 
ts being the supreme authority for the decision 
f inter-Guild differences, concerns the income and 
he taxation of the Guilds. Here we come faito 
iirect contact with that aspect of society whicit 
ies outside the Guild organisation. The 
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nature of the relations between the Guild Congress 
and the State is a subject of discussion amongst 
National Guildsmen. There is the one party that 
insists that the State is entitled to claim ultimate 
authority over the Guilds. Another school points 
out that this claim, without the power to enforce 
it, is empty, and suggests that the sovereignties 
of the Guilds and the State should be equal and 
opposite ; that neither of the parties to this social 
partnership can claim absolute sovereignty or 
enforce subjection, since the independence of each 
will be limited only by their interdependence. We 
shall not enter into the philosophic discussion that 
rages between these two schools. The problem 
of sovereignty is fascinating in the extreme, but 
it is not necessary to pursue it here. From our 
standpoint the essential and basic thing is that 
initiative in industry should lie with the producers 
themselves through the Guilds ; this no Guildsman 
will dispute. It will be sufficient for our immediate 
purpose if we lay down the following broad rule : 
The Guilds (through the Guild Congress) shall be the 
final authority in all purely industrial matters, while 
the State (through its Parliament) is to be the final 
authority in all purely political affairs ; matters of 
both political and industrial importance are to be 
determined by joint committees of the Guild Congress 
and Parliament. 

This rule may be applied, for example, to the 
questions of foreign trade and foreign affairs. So 
closely connected are these two functions that 
neither Parliament nor the Guild Congress could 
hope to control them without mutual co-operation. 
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For the conduct of foreign affairs a body representing 
both the geographical State and the industrial Guilds 
will be necessary, since it is impossible to separate 
economic from national problems in foreign relations, 
and since the connection between them will become 
even more intimate in a democratic system. 

International barter will be a function of the Guilds. 
That part of our overseas trade which now represents, 
not the direct exchange of commodities or services, 
but the investment of a portion of the national wealth, 
will be carried on while it continues by the State.^ 

The formula we suggested above for the demarca- 
tion of State and Guild authority applies equally 
clearly to the matter of providing capital for new 
undertakings or new forms of industry — as, indeed, 
to all questions where both political and industrial 
interests are directly concerned. Thus, for example, 
with regard to taxation and revenue, we find the 
following procedure suggested : The Guild Congress 
will be the repository of all moneys received by 
the Guilds in payment for their products, and it 
will determine annually, upon the representation 
of the various Guilds, what sums should be set 

1 From the Syllabus. While touching here (if only to exem> 
plariae another point) upon the matter ^-foreign trade, we may 
take the opportunity to reply to a question sometimes asked of 
Quildsmen ; Would the Guilds be able to maintain our national 
position in foreign markets, especially, for instance, in the vital 
markets of raw materials ? We should reply that, if it is possible 
for our private firms, with or without the active assistanoe of the 
State, to maintain their position in these markets, it is all the 
more possible for a National Guild, working in conjunction ^with 
the State, to fulfil all that has to be effected there in the national 
interest. Arid since it is by the quality of British wares rather* 
than by their multitude and cheapness that we must hope to 
maintain our position in the world’s markets in the futflze, tike 
Guilds, with the revival of good work that they would neoesMClly 
bring, would prove to be the best possible instrumaiti/fot tike 
suo(^stiul conduct of our foreign commercial relations* . 
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aside for depreciation and development. The 
State also will draw up an annual budget, stating 
the amount it requires from the Guilds for com- 
munal purposes. These two budgets — ^the State’s 
and the Guilds’ — should then be discussed and the 
result ratified by the Joint Committee of Parliament 
and the Guild Congress, and the sums apportioned. 
The rest of the Guilds’ income should then be 
allotted by the Guild Congress to the various 
Guilds in proportion to their membership, to be 
concentrated or distributed, equally or otherwise, 
according as each separate Guild determines its 
own practice. 1 

This effectively prevents profiteering by a Guild, 
since the money it receives from the consumer 
does not remain its own property, but goes, together 
with the incomes of all the other Guilds, into the 
treasury of the Guild Congress. The price of 
commodities may, therefore, be established by the 
Guilds and the consumers Jointly, partly on an 
economic, partly on a social basis. ^ In order to 
effect this, the consumers must be organised in 
representative local and national bodies. Whether 
the latter will coincide with the local and national 

^ ** In the event of large sums of new capital being neoessa]^ 
for the development of any particular industry, such sums will 
be provided either by a rendsrion of the tax due from the Guild 
In question to the State, or, In the event of that sum being in* 
sufficient, by the nant of a sum ... to the Guild concerned. 
The normal stimulus to the expansion of productive enterprises 
will come from demand ; and the Joint Committee which fixes 
the taxation due from the various Guilds will see to it that each 
Guild makes adequate provision for normal development, as 
weU as lor depreoiation.**~From the Syllabus, 

2 In the majority of oases the govendng fact(»r would undoub- 
tedly be the cost of production. 
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machinery of the State, i.e., the municipal bodies 
and Parliament, or whether the consumers’ associa- 
tions will grow up beside these, need not be dis- 
cussed in this chapter.^ 

The consumers’ associations will draw up their 
“ budget ” of demands for commodities for the 
coming year, or a less period. If the Guild Con- 
gress, through its various industrial committees, 
agrees that the demands are reasonable, the Guilds 
will arrange to produce them. Needless to say, 
this budgeting will tend to be far more on a distriet 
basis than on a national scale, and will in practice, 
perhaps, never come before the Guild Congress at 
all, except for formal ratification. The District 
or Local Council of each Guild will, no doubt, 
determine the amount of commodities that each 
of its component works shall produced 

We come now to the important question of 
distribution. This part of the Guild theory has 
been very thoroughly discussed by National 
Guildsmen, and we cannot do better than quote 
the following ^ : 

Retail trade will be partly in the hands of the 
producing Guilds, and partly in the hands of the 
Distributive Guild. Where the maker of the goods 
is, from the nature of the commodity, also naturally 
the retailer, as in the case of clothing, the producing 
Guild should organise distribution through its own 
shops. Where the retailer is naturally divided from 
maker, retailing should be controlled by a Distributive 
Guild, with shops in every locality. (This Guild will 

^ See Chapter VII. for a fuller treatment of this subject, il|oM 
particularly in relation to the future of Co-operatire moven^ttil. 

2 From the Syllabus. i' 
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succeed to the functions of the private tradesman and 
thei co-operative store of to-day.) 

The Distributive Guild . . .will sell its products at 
the prices at which it buys them from the producing 
Guilds or from foreign producers. This applies except 
where, in the case of imported products, a different 
selling price is fixed by the joint committee of con- 
sumers and producers. . . There will thus not be 
two standards of price, the one wholesale and the 
other retail. The Distributive Guild, like other non- 
productive Guilds, will receive (for the payment of 
its members) a sum calculated according to the number 
of persons whom it employs. Both the producing 
Guilds and the Distributive Guild will have wholesale 
warehouses. (In this aspect, the Distributive Guild 
will succeed to the distributive functions of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society.) 

Foreign products which compete with the products 
of the producing Guilds will be imported through the 
Distributive Guild, subject to the right of the Guild 
Congress to exclude any product made under unfair 
conditions by the foreign producers. Wholly imported 
commodities ready for distribution to the individual 
consumer will be imported by the Distributive Guild. 
Such articles as form either the raw material or the 
instruments of production of a productive Guild will be 
imported by the Guild concerned. 

In order that the individual consumer may have an 
opportunity of making his demand effective, there will 
be associations of consumers among the buyers con- 
nected with the local branches of the Distributive 
Guild. 

All . . . freight charges shall be abolished for 
home traffic ; there would then be no variation in the 
selling price of commodities according to the varying 
cost of transport to the districts in which products are 
to be consumed. 

It is with regret that, from the point where we 
began to speak of inter-Guild matters and of those 
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which affect both Guilds and State, we have ceased 
to view the Guild society from the standpoint of the 
individual Guildsman. But we wish emphatically 
to declare that we do not regard any of the matters 
we spoke of as being in a sphere removed, as it 
were, from the understanding of the mere Guilds- 
man. On the contrary, it is to be hoped that all 
these problems can be brought into the ken of the 
smallest units in the Guild. Another way, also, in 
which the individual Guildsman will be able to 
interest himself in the larger problems of industry 
will come through his craft organisation, since not 
only will this elect and nominate a portion of the 
members of any committee dealing with matters 
that intimately concern it, but it will also be in a 
position to certify that those Guildsmen who 
satisfy its tests are sufficiently qualified to enter, 
in the capacity of experts, the service of other 
Guilds who consume largely the products of the 
experts’ own Guild. Such a “ foreign ” position, 
which will, of course, exist as much in the district 
as in the national relations of the Guilds, will 
particularly enable the Guildsman who occupies 
it to take a larger view of industrial problems. 

While we are speaking of the individual Guilds- 
men, we may consider a question, often raised, 
concerning producers who would remain outside 
the Guilds or are engaged in forms of production 
that are not susceptible of Guild organisatioia. 
With the latter, at least, the Guilds will clearly 
not claim to interfere, unless they interfere with 
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the Guilds. 1 With regard, however, to individuals 
engaged in an industry that is administered by a 
National Guild of which they are not members, it 
is obvious that the Guild must claim a certain 
authority over their activities. With the decen- 
tralised cartel ” organisation of the Guilds, it 
is unlikely that there will be many individual 
enterprises which will not willingly seek the 
shelter and protection of the National Guilds. 
But where, for some reason or another, there may 
be good cause why such men should remain outside 
the main organisation, the Guilds will, no doubt, 
institute a system of licences, which, granted for a 
certain period, will permit the licentiate to diverge 
in some respects from the general rules of the 
Guild. This is perhaps the choice that will be 
set before small owners — in agriculture, for 
example : they will have the choice of remaining 
as single-handed and self-contained licentiates of 
a National Guild, or of joining forces with their 
neighbours as fully fledged Guildsmen in the 
local organisation of the Guild. 

Two final points, and we are done. A capable 
and practical supporter of National Guilds, dis- 
cussing once the possibility of forming a Guild 
upon the railways,* set out a few of the amazingly 
complicated tasks that are undertaken daily in the 

1 There ie a well-known equivoque in the Catechiam of National 
Quilda (published by the National Guilds League) as follows : 

** Outside both Oi^ and Industrial Guilds would be a number of 
occupations insusoeptible of Guild organisation — ^journalism, art, 
literature, etc., How would the mem^rs of these callings live 1 

“ They would live, as thev do now, by their wits.” 

2 Mr. ** Henry Lasoelles, in his ‘‘ Towards a National Railway 
Guild,** reprinted from the New Age as an^appendix to National 
QuUda, 
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administrative work of the railways, and said that 

The genius that has evolved and made possible the 
smooth working of such arrangements could, if released 
from the solving of these and similar complex problems, 
initiate a National Railway Guild, and be as successful 
in overcoming difficulties yet unforeseen, but of a far 
less difficult character. 

We may apply this remark to other industries, 
and to the maintenance as well as the foundation 
of National Guilds in them. The administrative 
genius manifested nowadays in industry will not 
disappear with the coming of the Guilds ; it is 
likely rather to be quickened with the general 
resurrection of the Guild spirit. We are led to 
emphasise this on account of the nature of some 
questions frequently put to National Guildsmen. 
A typical example of the kind of question to which 
we refer is the following : What would happen to 
a body of men whose occupation, for one reason 
or another, ceased sudderdy to exist ? Would 
they become non-working pensioners of their 
original Guild ; or, if not, how would it be possible 
to transfer them to another Guild which was in 
need of members ? This “ how would it be 
possible ” — when, indeed, the questioners even 
anticipate that National Guildsmen will admit the 
possibility at all — leaves entirely out of account 
the enormous administrative ability exercised by 
the managerial grades in industry to-day. It 
would not be insuperably difficult, even in the 
present unnatural and inefficient conditions of the? 
wage-system, to deal with such problems as tlKWe 
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referred to in the question. With National Guilds, 
they would be a matter of skilled arrangement. 
Moreover, the Guild Congress and the Locqji and 
District inter-Guild Councils would provide admir- 
able machinery for the adjustment of precisely 
such difficulties. 

Some other critics of our proposals, and Mr. 
Hartley Withers in particular, argue against our 
suggestions for “ Joint Conferences ” and “ Joint 
Councils ” between, say, the Guilds and the State, 
one Guild and another Guild, and the Guild and 
the consumers, as mere verbal inventions to bridge 
unbridgeable gulfs. They fear that such joint 
bodies would be unpractical and ineffective, since 
there can be no certainty that agreement will be 
reached between the two conferring bodies ; they 
would much prefer, they say, to see the questions 
that are to be put before these joint bodies settled 
by some single authority. So should we, if it were 
possible for this to be reconciled with the other 
requisites of the Guild idea. But surely this is no 
more possible under present industrial conditions 
than it would be with the Guilds. There cannot 
be many businesses now that are conducted by 
one man without conferences with his banker, 
his partners, his managers, and even his foremen 
and workers. Presumably he confers also with 
his customers and with the agents of the chief 
sources from which he obtains materials. If they 
have a common purpose — to exchange goods, 
enlarge the business, alter its scope, arrange new 
rates of pay— there seems no more natural way of 
discussing and settling the matter than by a 
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meeting (or, in technical terms) a “Joint Con- 
ference ” of the parties concerned. 

Moreover, from a joint conference of two or more 
authorities really representative of distinct (though 
not hostile) interests a fresh and more complete 
view-point can reasonably be expected to emerge 
than is possible to any single authority. To the 
objection that there can be no certainty that 
agreement will be reached, it must be replied that 
in a free society there can be no certainty that a 
settlement dictated to functional authorities from 
outside will be respected. To those accustomed 
to look for their social sanctions in force and 
starvation, any other alternative motive of social 
order must inevitably appear inadequate. To 
them we would suggest that to-day plutocratic 
irresponsibility and recurrent threats of “ Direct 
Action ” by Labour hardly produce an atmosphere 
of social stability. We believe that in the inter- 
action of fully responsible functional authorities 
society will regain that stability for the attaijiment 
of which there is no alternative guarantee but a 
complete industrial slavery. 
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PROBLEMS AND POLICY OF TO-DAY 


Th/t txjMTiaion of the Guild idea. New aspects of its devdopmerd, 

Bolshevism and Guild principles. The appeal of the Bolshevist 
experiment to the imagination of Socialists. The true nature 
of that experiment : its conflict with the fundamental principles 
of Quildsmen ; support for this view in Bolshevist writings. 
The essential feature not the Soviet^ but Bolshevist control of the 
Soviet. The Marxian philosophy rooted in Capitalist soil. 

The, Dictatorship of the Proletariat : Power as a substitute for Will. 
Whai is “ the proletariat *’ ? The role of “ the class-conscious 
minority.** Dictatorship or leadership : a vital distinction. 
Dictatorship as a dogma : dangers and fallacies. Economic 
self-interest not the sole ground for effective opposition to 
Capitalism. 

The State in a Guild society : t5 it destined to vanish ? The State 
in the light of a materialist interpretation of history : truths 
and falsehoods involved in such an interpretation. T^ position 
of the State to-day : why it is found in opposition to the Labour 
movement. State action can become pure only in an economic 
democracy. The State as spokesman of the common purpose 
to which functional authorities contribute their essential shares 

The principle of Function : its rdaiion to Guild theory and to the 
^velopment of modern society. Danger of over-elaboration. 
Its application to the problem of the Co-operative movement. 
Co-operation and the functicm of Distribution. Nationalisa- 
tion or municipalisation of Co-operative activities undesirable 
and impracticable. Limitations and opportunities of the 
Co-operative movement. Its future in rdation to a Distributive 
Guild. The criticisms of (1) Co-operators ; (2) some Quildsmen. 
Co-operation and the domestic consumer. ** Encroaching 
ControV* a policy especially applicable to the Co-operative 
movement. 

Guild policy and State action. Limits value of Socialist formvlcs. 
Natio^isation : its difficulties and dangers. Control of 
administration ineffective without control of finance. Nationali- 
sation involves risk of coTtsolidating financial power over the 
workers. 
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Tinanu and credit : their rdation to OuUd principles and policy. 
Need for a Guild programme of encroaching economic control. 
The tndening of the Ouildsman^s appeal. Finance the real 
CMmy, no longer facilitaiing production but frustrating it. 
The “^VHUting asset** of Labour. Socialist remedies ineffective, 
(ts resting on a false diagnosis. The attack on Property a 
false issue. “ Power retreating from Ownership to Finance.** 
ifaior Douglas's analysis of Finance and Credit ; its double 
chauenge. Mobilisation of the Credit inherent in Labour 
monopoly; a “ Labour Bank** in each industry. Objection 
to this on ground of Guild principle superficial The socialisa- 
tion of price-fixing. Value and practicability of Douglas 
proposals. The resistance of Plutocracy. Is not “a change 
of heart ** necessary ? 

The Building Guild movement: its fundamental significance. 
Steps towards the " Ouildisation** of the Building Industry, 
national and local The Building Trades* Parliament ; its 
origin, nature and purpose. The Foster Beport : its extensive 
proposals. The Manchester Building Guild : the example 
widely copied. Some features of the movement. The Guild 
Committee's proposals to cover unemployment Its stand- 
point in regard to financial guarantees and purchase cf 
materials. Need for a further widening of its scope. The 
London “ Guild of Builders, Ltd." and its provision for ^is. 
Criticisms of the movement ; the value of its achievement. 
The fundamental question. 

If it were necessary to indicate in a single sentence 
the principal tendency in the development of the 
Guild idea during the past few years it might be 
described as the enlargement of Guild policy and 
speculation beyond the industrial issues upon 
which it was at first mainly concentrated. It 
would never have been true to say that Guildsmen 
were occupied with nothing more than the elabora- 
tion of a constructive programme for British Trade 
Unionism, but it is certainly true that the idea of 
founding a free industrial order upon a basis of 
National Guilds to be built up from the nudeus 
of National Trade Unions of artisans has carried 
its protagonists into fields of thought and sphe^ 
of activity in which many at any rate had 
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expected to find themselves. The progression was 
not more easily foreseen for being in most cases 
quite natural. Opposition to Collectivism com- 
bined with the mediaeval tradition of the Guild 
to suggest to many Guildsmen the necessity for a 
new theory of the State ; moreover, while that 
theory was being elaborated, Guild propagandists 
were recalled to the Marxian interpretation (from 
which in their analysis of the wage-system they 
had already borrowed something) by the transla- 
tion of that materialist conception into the material 
fact of the Bolshevik revolution. At the same 
time the Guildsman’s perception of the importance 
of the shop stewards movement inclined him to 
look with keen interest upon the Soviet as the 
basis of a new social order. A section of the 
“ Guild Socialists ” ran with enthusiasm for a 
fraternal hug from the Russian bear, now turned 
“ deepest red ” in equal defiance of zoology and 
political tradition ; other “ guildsmen ” (the nomi- 
nal distinction is not without a real significance) 
prophesied nothing but extinction for the Guild 
idea in such an embrace. Meanwhile problems 
less sensational, but perhaps more practical, were 
presenting themselves, if not for decision, at least 
for very urgent discussion. The Co-operative 
movement appeared like a lion in the path of the 
Guild pioneer, who began to speculate that, since 
the lion could not in any case be slain, it might be 
as well to consider whether it might not be tamed* 
Again, the most familiar of Guild cliches was 
resurrected in a new form by the speculation of 
Nm Age writers round the revised maxim that 
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economic power preceded and dominated not 
merely political power, but industrial power also. 
If France was the capitalist’s citadel, as Guilds- 
men had always been ready enough to concede 
(though without drawing any very important 
consequences from the admission), then Credit 
was its key, and until that key had been stolen or 
counterfeited (so ran the New Age argument) the 
big battalions of Labour, despite the most brilliant 
of General Staffs, would batter at the gates in vain. 
In the midst of all this speculation came the 
welcome rumour of a practical achievement. As 
the result of the enterprise of a prominent Guilds- 
man there emerged the fact of the Manchester 
Building Guild. Mr. S. G. Hobson’s experiment 
set all England talking of Guilds, largely no doubt 
because in this instance to talk of Guilds was to 
talk of houses ; and enthusiastic propagandists 
saluted the opening of 1920 with the slogan 
(excusable, if a shade premature), “The Guild 
arrives.” 

Bolshevism and Guild Peinciples 

For the revolutionary of every shade all roads 
to-day lead to Russia, although those who travel 
on them find widely different prospects at the 
end of the journey. This would seem to apply 
as much to those who make the trip in actual 
as to those whose pilgrimage to Moscow is one of 
the spirit only. The reports of the official British 
Labour delegation are the most recent example of 
this, and tend to confirm the impression that &e 
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virtues of Bolshevism (and some, maybe, of the 
defects also)f*lie mainly in the eye of the beholder. 
Although the present writers are not altogether 
without qualification to treat of Russian affairs, 
it seems to us of less importance to bandy fact 
and counter-fact about the working of the Bolshevik 
experiment than to consider the declared principles 
on which that experiment is being attempted, the 
methods it designedly employs and the immediate 
aims (for ultimate aims are inevitably platitudinous 
and so of small significance) which it is setting 
itself to realise. It is only by doing this — even 
though we can do so here with scant justice to the 
importance of the issues raised — that we can 
arrive at any considered judgment as to the 
reality of that presumed ‘ solidarity ’ with Bol- 
shevism which some Guild adherents urge their 
fellows to proclaim, while too often leaving it quite 
obscure upon what, save a common antagonism 
to plutocracy, such a solidarity can be based. 

It is characteristic of the muddle into which the 
word “ Bolshevism ” plunges too many of those 
who might be expected to think clearly on such a 
subject that a recent conference of the National 
Guilds League which, though by a slender majority, 
“affirmed its solidarity with the Russian Soviet 
Republic,” went on immediately, by turning down 
a proposal to approve the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” to refuse the clear acceptance of the 
essential strategy by which that experiment is 
both theoretically and practically maintained. 
For it will scarcely be denied by any intelligent 
advocate of Bolshevism that it stands or falls as 
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a social theory on the doctrine of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. This specious phrase is no 
new cOne, it is true ; it goes back to Marx himself, 
or perhaps more definitely to Engels^ ; but it 
remained a phrase until the Bolsheviks gained the 
opportunity of putting their own interpretation 
on it. As a result, dictatorship has certainly be- 
come a reality, even if the share of the proletariat 
in the matter has not. Indeed, the phrase, if we 
can resist its hypnotic suggestion, will be dis- 
covered neither to say what it means, nor to mean 
what it says. 

But before we invite our readers to make the 
discovery, and in order that we may enable them 
to do so to good purpose, we shall prefer to suggest 
means whereby they may effectively resist the 
hypnotic suggestion to which we have referred. 
The chief appeal that Soviet Russia makes to the 
imagination of Socialists is, we believe, the appeal 
of fact. After a century of Socialistic thought 
and speculation, here, in a world of talk, is some- 
thing attempted, something done, which can earn 
for those who will accept it, their minds’ repose. 
A ‘ governing class ’ has been destroyed ; let it 
be enough to feel that ‘ destroying, we create ’ the 
opportunity for an emancipated society, without 
stopping to care whether ‘creating, we imdo ’ 
forthwith every hope of realising it. Such we 

^ Ultimately, of course, it goes back much further. Ai Man 
quite appreciate, the doctrine is implicit in the Jacobin policy 
during the French Revolution ; and it was as a proletarian 
dictator” that Robespierre enjoyed supremo power (or more 
accurately that he was allowed by the Great Oommittet . 

Safety to believe himself in enjoyment of it) in 1794. , v 
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believe to be the psychological explanation of the 
impassioned acceptance of Bolshevism by so much 
that is best in our revolutionary movement— as 
well as by some who do not represent its best by 
any means. To us it is clear that the whole 
position is based on an error, which, being a 
psychological error, is therefore a fundamental 
one. If men are to build anything that will not 
merely endure but will deserve to endure as a social 
order, they must think first not what they want 
to destroy, but why they want to destroy it, and, 
being clear upon this, what it is they seek to 
achieve in its stead. Socialists will never arrive 
at the right answer to their problems until they 
ask themselves the right question ; caught in a 
tangle of technical phraseology, many of them 
have still to do this for the first time. Is it the 
whole truth to affirm that in our social chaos it is 
essentially Capitalism which is the enemy ? Most 
Socialists would affirm so without a moment^s 
hesitation, and would explain that by Capitalism they 
mean the private ownership and control of industry. 
Yet this is not the whole truth ; and it is not so 
for two reasons, major and minor. The minor 
reason is that industry is dominated by the finance 
that lies behind it and sets it in motion, and that 
consequently, while industrial ownership may 
boast and bluster of its power and achievement, 
it must keep silence while ‘ money talks.* But 
the major reason is far more important, and it is 
upon that we are seeking now to insist. Capitalism 
is the enemy of justice and freedom because it is 
based on force rather than inducement, on fraud 
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rather than on frankness, on contempt for per- 
sonality, and on material success (by however few 
enjoyed) as the criterion of social value. It is 
such an enemy precisely for these reasons ; but 
other societies with a different eeonomic framework 
and avowing other aims might still be based upon 
these evil things. In judging a revolutionary 
experiment we have to ask ourselves not how 
completely is the capitalist machine dislocated, 
but how completely are the values that Capitalism 
despised, realised or foreshadowed in the new 
order. 

To us it appears that the Bolshevik experiment 
in Russia has sueceeded in maintaining itself not 
because it has hazarded a fundamental alternative 
to the plutocratic society it has so vociferously 
denounced, but largely because it has been content 
with a very partial transvaluation of capitalist 
values. Indeed, the contrivers of that experiment 
seem to owe such success as they have achieved 
precisely to their readiness not merely to effect 
their cowp, but to maintain themselves in power 
by incorporating much of the Tsarist tyranny, 
industrial dictatorship and proletarian passivity 
left over from the collapse of the old order. It 
may be said that such was the only result that 
could be looked for from a Russian revolution, 
though it seems rather that the chances of the 
1917 revolution establishing a true social demoCTacy 
were finally ruined from the moment that the 
Bolsheviks usurped control of it. But even if it 
be the case that better could not be reasonably ^ 
expected of Russia than her present masters hate 
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achieved for her, we may surely ask why the 
democratic movements of the western nations 
should now be exhorted to learn all their lassons 
from Moscow. And Guildsmen especially may 
enquire what they have to imitate in a society 
which transgresses, often explicitly, every one of 
their fundamental principles. We are aware that 
there are many Socialists, “ Guild ** and other- 
wise, who could never bring themselves to believe 
this, though William Morris (let us say) rose from 
the dead to assure them of its truth. But for 
others less impervious to reality a few references 
to fact may not be altogether irrelevant. 

It will not, we think, be contested that Guild 
principles of social order have been generally 
understood to demand decentralisation and a 
high degree of local initiative ; independence of 
control from the central political authority for 
movements and associations of a spontaneous and 
democratic origin ; suppression of capitalist systems 
of wage remuneration ; repudiation of systems of 
“ scientific management ” based on a regimenta- 
tion from above of the “ human machine ” by 
alleged experts ; an effort to escape from a purely 
quantitive production in the direction of sub- 
ordinating the machine to the man who is at 
present its slave ; and, most undeniably of all, the 
attempt to found an industrial democracy on a 
Labour discipline self-imposed and a wide area of 
choice and control for the individual worker 
through his own associations, independent of out- 
side interference. Guildsmen may have differed 
about the stress they thought fit to throw upon 
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these various elements of their ‘ idea,’ but they 
would scarcely have denied the vital importance of 
all of them. Every one of these Guild principles 
is repudiated by the Bolshevik administration of 
Russia, not merely in fact, but what is even more 
significant in this matter, in theory also. It is 
often objected that Russia is in a state of siege 
and that it is unreasonable to expect a satisfactory 
social democracy to be evolved in such circum- 
stances. This objection would have more force 
if there were any indication in Bolshevik writings 
that the measures adopted and the objects sought 
by the Soviet Government were essentially emer- 
gency measures and temporary objects. The 
evidence, however, is all in the other direction. 
The whole standpoint of Lenin himself is authori- 
tarian, capitalist and materialist to a degree 
which suggests nothing so much as the outlook 
of an American multi-millionaire ; and it is, he 
himself says, in “ the demands of the large machine 
industry ” that he finds “ the basis of Socialism.” 

What fruit can Guildsmen expect to pluck from 
such a withered bough ? Is it freedom from a 
centralised political tyranny ? ” State Capi- 

talism,” Lenin answers, “ under the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be almost complete Socialism.”^ Mr. 
Sidney Webb, in the maddest raptures of his 
Collectivism, let fall no dictum so hostile to social 
freedom. Is it a new social order wiping out the 
servile assumptions of Capitalism ? ” The possi- 

1 The Political and Economic Currents with which the EewdU’ 
tion must coniend : Speech delivered by Lenin to the Plenary SMiny 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets. Moffp 
(Workers’ Socialist Federation.) p. 11. 
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bility of Socialism,” Lenin tells us, “ will be deter- 
mined by our success in combining the Soviet and 
the Soviet organisation of management with the 
latest progressive measures of Capitalism,*^ ^ What 
are those great social discoveries with which 
Capitalism has enriched the world ? We find them, 
as outlined by Lenin himself, to be quantitative 
production, the Taylor system of scientific manage- 
ment, dictatorship in the workshop, and “ wages 
on the basis of productivity.” Is it the autonomy 
of democratic associations which we are to look 
to Bolshevism to safeguard ? If so, we look vainly ; 
for not only have the Soviet authorities subordi- 
nated the Russian Trade Unions to a rigid political 
control, but they have ruthlessly destroyed the 
independence of the Co-operative movement, which 
was the most authentic achievement of the demo- 
cratic spirit in Russia. 

Finally, does Bolshevism mean industrial demo- 
cracy and workshop control ? No, but far other- 
wise. Lenin dismisses the “ meeting-holding ” in 
which the Russian workers indulged in the early 
days of the Revolution as a mere phase, desirable 
only as a means of proving its inherent impossi- 
bility. 2 And in a proclamation of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party put 
forth in the spring of this year, the Bolshevik 
leaders, after complaining of the continuance of 
an “ excessive collegiality ” on the part of the 
workers, declare bluntly that “ the workmen should 

1 The Soviets at Work : Programme Address before the Sookte* 
April, 1918. (Soottiah Socialist Information Bureau.) p. 

* The Soviets at Work, p 36. 
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be definitely told that we are coming to the intro- 
duction of management by a single person.” Per- 
haps .our British Bolsheviks will encourage the 
democratic ardour of their followers by passing 
on the information. 

In these circumstances, speculations in which 
some Guildsmen have been tempted to indulge 
upon analogies between the Soviet of their imagina- 
tion and the Guild of their dreams become pain- 
fully academic. The Soviet may have features 
which entitle it to claim the interest due to the 
happy accident of a revolutionary hour ; it may, on 
the other hand, involve a confusion of political and 
economic functions and an apparatus of indirect 
election which have not generally found favour in 
Guild circles. But such problems need not detain 
us, for they are beside the point, and will remain so 
until Russia attains an entirely different regime than 
that to which she is at present subjected.^ It is not 
the Soviet, but Bolshevik control of the Soviet, which 
is the dominating feature of the situation.^ While 
the Soviet, even in its purely industrial form, 
remains a body from which political opponents of 

^ Some writers affirm that, somehow or another, the Bolshevist 
regime is arriving unconsciously at Guild conclusions ; but we 
cannot believe that so desirable an accident is probable. 

2 Our readers must understand that it is not the purpose of the 
authors to weigh up all the pros and cons of the complex situation 
in Russia, or pronounce upon the comparative virtues of the 
Soviet Republic and its assailants, Russian or otherwhm. It is 
probably too early for so formidable a task to be undertaken by 
anyone with any chance of avoiding bias or error due to imperfect 
information, and the authors in attempting it would not even be 
likely to agree with one another. They are here seeking oqody to 
disentangle such principles and facts as seem to them ninnUnl 
for the understanding by Guildsmen of the bearing of the RuisImi 
example upon their own problems. 
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the ruling party are excluded — or even liable to be 
excluded — ^although elected thereto by an over- 
whelming vote of their fellows, it is not wortl\ while 
wasting time discussing “ Sovietism ” as a form 
of social democracy. Soviet Russia, indeed, is not 
an experiment in democracy at all, and does not 
need to be considered as such; it is based on a 
negation of democracy explicit in many respects 
and actually effective in a great many more. If 
its industrial methods are fundamentally identical 
with the methods by which Capitalism supports its 
degrading domination over our western proletariats, 
its political theory of dictatorship is not less an 
oligarchical tyranny for taking the proletarian 
interest as its sanction. The whole Marxian 
philosophy and programme has its root in capitalist 
soil, and is itself the most convincing witness to its 
own half-truth that ideas are limited by the 
material circumstances of the age in which they 
take their rise. In an age when plutocracy dic- 
tates to a proletariat alternately rebellious and 
submissive, the Marxian can conceive no more 
enlightened solution than a violent reversal of the 
process. He is not content to work for the aboli- 
tion of all dictatorship or the destruction of the 
servile conception of a proletarian caste ; he even 
glorifies these evil things by accepting them as the 
central values of his ‘ revolution,’ and for such a 
wretched subversion he would hazard all the 
dearly won achievements of democratic efforts 
in the desperate throw of a catastrophic * class- 
war.* 

In considering the doctrine of a proletarian 
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dictatorship, we do not, however, wish to dwell 
upon the hardships inevitable to a situation into 
whicl^ a violent dislocation has been introduced 
without any attempt to enlist the constructive 
energies of the mass, or to win over the will of 
society as a whole to the conviction of a need for 
drastic change. We prefer rather to meet the 
advocates of this doctrine upon their own ground 
of revolutionary principle. It is true that men 
with a sense of realities will often be justly appalled 
by the light-hearted manner in which the Bolshevik 
theorist contemplates (if, indeed, he gets suffi- 
ciently near to fact as to contemplate it) the 
complete dislocation of a nation’s economic life by 
a stroke of social revolution, more especially when 
the nation 'is one like our own, dependent for its 
food supplies and for much else vital to its very 
existence from overseas. But for great ends great 
perils may have to be faced ; and if the united will 
of a potential industrial democracy, having ex^ 
hausted every other alternative, and fully per- 
suaded of its mission and its ability to realise it, 
could attain its goal by no other means, the final 
defeat of plutocracy might even sanction the 
appalling risks of such a revolutionary stroke. 
Moreover, we are not so blind to the atrocities 
perpetrated daily and hourly by our existing 
economic system, and even inevitable to it, as to 
shirk a dictatorship merely because it involved 
hardships for those whose unjust tenure of power 
a democratic discipline had arrived to supersed;e^ 
But even if we were convinced (as we are not) 
no other method existed by which not n^e|rfy 
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could Capitalism be destroyed, but a more just 
and stable society instituted, we should still declare 
that nothing could justify such a revolutionary 
stroke or guarantee a successful issue of it but a 
conviction widely, almost universally, spread among 
the workers of every class that it must be attempted, 
and that a victory thus gained could be substan- 
tiated. Power, in our view, can only be justly 
employed when it comes to the aid of democratic 
Will : the Bolshevik, however, would employ 
Power as the substitute for Will. It is here that 
the Bolshevik doctrine is most fatal to liberty and 
most dangerous to the Labour movement through- 
out the world. Its danger to capitalist society is 
secondary by comparison. 

Most terms that are of social significance escape 
precise definition, and the term ‘ proletariat ’ 
is no exception. Any intelligent social student 
knows what he means when he employs it, but he 
cannot be sure at all precisely what anyone else 
will mean by it. We have no space for such an 
analysis ; but a useful definition has been provided 
by an advocate of proletarian dictatorship in this 
phrase, “ the workers regarded as in conflict with 
the capitalist.” Yet this is not finally satisfactory, 
since it leaves uncertain from what motives such 
workers place themselves (or are placed) in conflict 
and for the achievement of what end. The worker 
in conflict with an employer over a piece rate may 
know little and care less about theories of class 
war ; yet he is a proletarian none the less for his 
indifierence. A working class united in action to 
restore the right to drink beer filched from it by 
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a Prohibition Law secured by the support of capi- 
talists with aspirations after 100 per cent, efficiency 
might be acting as proletarians, yet with as little 
purpose to effect a revolutionary change in the 
social structure as their opponents. But to the 
Marxian, the proletariat, however he may define 
it, means directly the term ceases to be a meta- 
physical abstraction, something perfectly simple 
and definite. 1 It means the people who agree with 
him — or, as he would prefer to put it, with Marx 
as he interprets that complex and voluminous 
writer. The proletariat, for all practical pur- 
poses, and certainly for the particularly practical 
purpose of dictatorship, are those who accept 
and agree upon a certain interpretation of historical 
phenomena and of the social situation by which 
they are confronted. They are the ‘people,’ 
and wisdom would die without them. Their 
dictatorship would not be merely the rule of a 
class over society: it would inevitably be — as 
their most honest advocates admits — a dictatorship 
over very large sections of any proletariat. 

The implications of such a position involve 
considerations which are far more than merely 
tactical. On the tactical ground, indeed, the 
consequences are grave enough. The elect of the 
Marxian faith, the predestined saviours of the 
society they must first destroy, will find in this 
doctrine a sanction to stampede the Labour move- 

1 See R. W. Postgate’s exposition The Bolshevik Theory, the 
clearest and most honest presentation oi the Bolshevik pokUion 
which has appeared in English. 

3 As, for instance, Eden and Cedar Paul in their OredtiM 
Reffolution, 
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ment, of whose fate they believe themselves the 
authentic interpreters, into precipitate action at 
any moment they choose. By such a <?oup, 
hurried on with no effort to win the understanding 
of the movement as a whole and even against its 
judgment, the cause of democracy might be fatally 
betrayed and the chance of achieving economic 
freedom put back for a generation. We are not 
denying the mission of a minority, conscious of 
the truth and justice of its ideals and with plans of 
their realisation, to take a lead and shoulder the 
responsibilities and face the risks of leadership. 
But between leadership and dictatorship there is 
a great gulf fixed. Leadership seeks to inspire 
activity ; dictatorship aims at little more than 
imposing submission — and this a submission of and 
even an oppression over the very masses whose 
emancipation it is claiming to hasten. A leading 
Guild Communist in defending dictatorship has even 
given it as his considered verdict that the task of 
a revolutionary champion is not to aim at winning 
the support of the workers, but merely at lulling 
their suspicions. 

Dictatorship, then, does not call the workers 
to action ; it summons them to passivity. It 
demands of the citizen passive complacence or 
complete civic extinction. To its critics it replies 
not merely with the suppression of electoral rights 
(which may in certain eventualities be a justifiable 
measure, but in no case one of fundamental and 
primary importance), but with the suppression 
also of the right of meeting, of freedom of speech, 
of public expression in journal, pamphlet or book, 

Q 
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of every sort of public personality. That such an 
attempt should be made in the name of the emanci- 
pation of Labour and fail before the reprisals of 
plutocracy might have tragic results : that it should 
be made and succeed might have results more 
tragic still. For such triumphs bring their own 
revenges ; the roots of liberty destroyed, it withers 
everywhere ; and force used to murder freedom 
in the market place can never operate to establish 
it in the workshop. Out of such an atmosphere 
only tyranny can grow, and a centralised tyranny 
at that, since by reason of the very friction it 
generates it is compelled to postpone all hope of 
decentralisation as fatal to its own security. It 
might not be easy for the proletariat to set up a 
dictatorship in their own name ; it would be far 
harder to pull it down. The class-conscious 
fninority of to-day becomes too easily the self- 
conscious oligarchy of to-morrow. 

We are not denying that the advocators of 
proletarian dictatorship can offer a strong intellec- 
tual case and a tempting emotional appeal. Of their 
many subtle defences we can sta-y only to mention 
two. Capitalism, they declare, has acted so, and 
Capitalism, acting so, has won. Again, they argue 
that in a society saturated with the influences of 
plutocracy, clear thought and noble feeling cannot 
be looked for, save in the few ; force must supply 
what persuasion cannot suffice to achieve; there 
is no uther way. 

To the first objection wt reply that nowhcsie 
could it be truer that two blacks don’t make a 
than here. Socialist analogies drawn ttom 
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talist examples are futile, for the methods of 
Capitalism are natural to it, and actually result 
from capitalist ideals and are consonant* with 
them. They are fatal to the spiritual values for 
which the Guildsman at any rate has seldom been 
ashamed to stand. There may have to be some 
sort of democratic discipline to substantiate a 
freedom widely understood and safeguard a popular 
responsibility eagerly embraced. But to preach 
dictatorship as a dogma involves the huge risk 
of translating such a possible means into an 
essential end. Once get this idea of an inevitable 
dictatorship into the mind, even the subconscious 
mind, of the Labour movement, and you have 
outlined the social issues no longer in terms of Will, 
but in those of Power alone. 

To the objection that “ there is no other way,”, 
there can, of course, be no brief reply. It is, indeed, 
one of the main purposes of this book to indicate 
the elements of a more constructive alternative, 
and we shall have more to say of this in its latest 
development in what follows here. It is the habit 
of the Bolshevik who asks for his “ Socialism 
now ” to sneer at the Guildsman’s industrial policy 
because it does not expropriate the capitalist at 
one fell swoop. But the worker, ‘ on the morrow 
of the revolution,’ as wrought by Marxian for- 
mulas, might wish regretfully that his leaders had 
pointed the way to his acquiring previous instal- 
ments of encroaching control which would have 
enabled him to do for himself and in his own way 
what he must now submit to a dictatorship in order 
to have done for him. Guildsmen have a more 
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profound interpretation than many Marxians of 
the Marxian dictum that the emancipation of the 
workem must be by their own act. 

But the Bolshevik grounds his assertion that 
“ there is no other way ” chiefly on the fact that 
in a capitalist society the mentality of the majority 
can never free itself from capitalist ideas. More- 
over, he says, the immediate material interests of 
the thousands parasitic upon plutocracy bind them 
to allegiance to it. The problem is a real one, and 
against the complacent Parliamentarianism of the 
orthodox Labourists the Bolshevik case is strong. 
Yet we are not convinced that, with the power of 
plutocracy centralising itself more and more into 
the Money Trust and the Manufacturing Ring, its 
real power, based as it is largely upon the prestige 
that it can command, is actually increasing. The 
public sees the capitalist no more as the enter- 
prising employer, but more and more as the money 
lord, the controller of credit and the manipulator 
of prices ; and seeing him in this guise, its dawning 
suspicions of his moral inevitability are stimulated 
a hundredfold. The employer was respected : the 
profiteer is not revered. Complacency once dis- 
turbed, idealism may hope to enter. But the 
Bolshevik presents his scheme of ultimate emanci- 
pation in a guise of forcible antagonism to many 
who are increasingly ready to rally to a constructive 
ideal. In doing so, it is the capitalist he serves : 
for it is the policy of those who seek to preserve 
the existing economic system to divide society 0S 
low down as possible, and to stigmatise the 
Trade Unionist as a bandit with whom no self- 
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respecting person of the njiddle classes could 
honourably mix. The business of those who seek 
to weaken Capitalism is to divide society /is high 
up as possible, just below the authentic economic 
governing class, who are the monopolists of credit 
and the controllers of the Trusts. 

Finally, we would suggest that the Bolshevik, 
precisely because he is a materialist, actually 
weakens the forces working against Capitalism by 
confining his appeal to one of them. The motive 
of self-interest is not by any means the only ground 
in which the opponents of Capitalism find the 
impulse of their antagonism. This antagonism may 
spring from many another motive or medley of 
motives — spiritual, moral, aesthetic, cultural — or 
may find its sanction merely in a genuine love of 
efficiency and good work done for its own sake, 
which the economic sabotage of Capitalism is 
constantly thwarting. There are hundreds of 
experts of every kind in modern industry who 
keenly resent the canalisation, in the interest of 
profits, of their energies away from the best of 
which they are capable. These men can be won 
for a constructive alternative to the system which 
exploits them ; indeed, they must be won if such 
an alternative is not to break down for lack of 
their co-operation. The Russian Communists have 
found themselves compelled to fall to the humiliat- 
ing expedient of bribing the industrial experts whom 
they had been too contemptuous or too short- 
sighted to set about to win. A materialist inter- 
pretation of social policy which can conceive only 
self-interest as a revolutionary motive, is as 
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inadequate as a materialist interpretation of 
history which can find in the lust for economic 
dominion the only explanation of the origin and 
nature of the State. 

The State in a Guild Society 

Guildsmen were not long in discovering that the 
application of their principle of industrial autonomy 
could not proceed far without a parallel attempt 
to determine the proper sphere and functions of 
the State. In the case of some, such an enquiry 
resulted in the elaboration of a social theory distinct 
from and often antagonistic to that accepted by 
orthodox political scientists. No attempt will, or 
could, be made here to reproduce the outlines of 
this theory ; nor is there any need to do so, since 
various books published during the past two years 
expound it in the clearest terms. ^ It is not to be 
supposed that Guildsmen’s enquiries into the nature 
of sovereignty or “ functional democracy ’* are at 
an end, but two conclusions may perhaps be taken 
as established by this time for the majority, 
distinguishing them alike from the State Socialist 
on the one hand and the Marxian on the other. 
Guildsmen, generally speaking, would not now 
(even if they ever did) use the term “State” as 
synonymous with society as a whole, or regard the 
State as the only important expression of the 
nation’s public life or as entitled to claim from the 

I See lor instance Social Theory by G. T>. H. and fh$ 
Meaning of Democracy by lyor Brown ; also the wtiUngs of Ifr. 
Bertrand Bussell A rather different view will be found 
Nationai QuMt and the State, by 8. G. Hobson. * 
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citizen an exclusive allegiance. At the same 
time they would equally reject the contention that 
the State is essentially and of its nature the organ 
of a governing class, destined to wither away with 
the elimination of such a class. They would, on 
the contrary, affirm the necessity for some organ 
to persist in a Guild Society which would concern 
itself with “ those things which affect men equally 
and in the same way,” in Mazzini’s definition, 
manifesting itself centrally where those things 
call for the attention of a central authority, with 
corresponding authorities locally in the munici- 
pality or rural district and intermediately in the 
county or (as seems more probable) in the regional 
area. Such authorities might have — indeed, they 
would inevitably have — a relation to the economic 
life of the community ; but their purpose would 
not be exhausted or even primarily expressed by 
such a relation. Neither the true nature of the 
State nor its origin can be explained by a purely 
material interpretation. Its sanction is more 
than an economic one, and its purpose is something 
nobler than coercion. 

Most Guildsmen, we repeat, would be prepared 
to distinguish their social theory from that of the 
Marxian along these lines. But in combating in 
a few words the very potent falsehoods of economic 
materialism we shall not claim henceforward to 
speak for anyone but ourselves. Its interpretation 
of the past we must leave others to examine, 
content only to point out that an economic inter- 
pretation of history is jiot a close preserve of the 
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Marxian. 1 Such an interpretation is indeed neces- 
sary to the true understanding of any historical 
epoch, but it must be regarded as one of a number 
of exJ)lanations all indispensable to the elucidation 
of the truth. Let us further agree that man in 
society will always be influenced by the material 
circumstances of his age, whilst strongly contend- 
ing that he is always capable of choosing the 
principles by which he will live amid those sur- 
roundings. Since he can seldom foresee the results 
of his choice, and often makes no attempt to do so, 
the choice may appear to succeeding generations 
to have been a blind one, or even to be one dictated 
to him by the mere pressure of facts. It is not so. 
Moral principles and the social atmosphere which 
they create determine the working and, ultimately, 
the form of the economic structure of a society. 
It was because men really believed in the principles 
of Vocation and Fraternity (Function and Solidarity 
as an untheological age prefers to call them) that 
the old Guilds grew to maturity ; and when men 
ceased to believe in these things as the basis of 
social order, the Guilds decayed. 

We w^ould not be bold enough to affirm any such 
positively moral origin for the State, but we do 
contend that it arose, not as a kind of conspiracy, 
but in response to a need definitely felt by all men 
of western culture for an organisation to express 
the common traditions their nation has inherited 
from the past and to maintain their ability to make 


1 See Mr. A. J. Penty’s suggestive study, A Guildsman*s Inter- 
pretation of History^ which we recommend without subBcrihing 
to all its imerences. 
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future history without restraint from another 
community. As the creation of man as a political 
animal it reflects, like all such creations, the 
social vices and defects of the age in which it 
appears. It is possible, for instance, to recognise 
the large measure of control and influence now 
exercised directly and indirectly, consciously and 
subconsciously, by plutocracy over every manifesta- 
tion of State authority, without accepting the 
Marxian conclusion that the State is essentially 
and of its nature the organ of a governing class 
and that it exists to coerce the opponents of that 
class whether within its own community or out- 
side, and is destined to disappear with the dis- 
appearance of class rule.^ Guildsmen have re- 
iterated that “ economic power precedes political 
power,” and they maintain accordingly that it is 
only in proportion as economic (and not merely 
industrial) power passes away from plutocracy that 
political action can become pure. In the meanthne, 
therefore, it need not surprise them to find that the 
State of to-day, in policy, law, and administration^ 
acts, save in so far as it is checked by organised 
efforts on the part of the workers (or efforts made 
consciously on their behalf), in a manner hostile' to 
working class interests. Nor need it surprise them 
if this continued to be substantially the case despite 
the election of a Labour Party majority to Parlia- 
ment, or despite the nationalisation of industries 
under the policy-control of Government depart- 

1 The best statement of this view is to be found in Leum*8 
The State and Revolution^ written before his rise to power. See also 
The Bolshevik Theory by R. W. Postgate, and The State \ Ua 
origin ond/ttnetion, by W. Paul. 
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ments, even though such nationalisation were 
combined with some measure of workers’ control 
in the purely industrial sphere. Only a real 
achievement of economic democracy will deliver 
the State from its bondage to financial power, and 
will allow the political function such free exercise 
that its true nature may be clearly revealed. 

It is not, however, accurate to say even of the 
State to-day that it acts consistently in the Marxian 
role of “an executive committee administering 
the affairs of the governing class as a whole,” since 
not only are the interests of the various sections 
of the governing class divergent in many respects, 
but motives of tradition, efficiency, public safety, 
and patriotism in a disinterested sense are among 
those which influence State action. It is true 
that the State finds itself commonly in opposition 
to the aspirations of the Labour movement. But it 
finds itself so for a further reason than that already 
suggested (t.e., capitalist influence), precisely 
because Labour’s effort is a movement. ',The 
instinctive object of Governments is to preserve 
the appearance of stability in the communities in 
which they rule. (Capitalism also would maintain 
a superficial stability, while at the same time 
endeavouring to transform this precarious sway 
by scarcely perceptible degrees into the real stabi- 
lity of the “ Servile State.”) A “ movement ” of 
Labour inevitably threatens to disturb the seeming 
equilibrium, and the State, as the trembl- 
ing custodian of that equilibrium, which is 
the only substitute Capitalism permits for the 
real security of social justice, turns upon 
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Labour an apprehensive frown. In a healthy 
society the conservative element which the State 
organisation would in some measure represent 
would be of value if it was properly balanced by 
opportunities for growth and development and 
initiative in other spheres of society. To-day it 
operates only to preserve the falsehood and 
injustice on which the rotten fabric of plutocracy 
is built. 

The State, then, can never be a true guardian of 
the common interest while Capitalism remains the 
guardian of the State ; it cannot express the com- 
mon purpose while the tradition of private gain is 
so overpowering that no such purpose can stand 
against it. Nor can it— or any single form of 
association — act in a rightly constituted society 
as the sole guardian of such a common interest or 
the only means through which a common purpose 
is expressed. A free society must be in some 
degree what contemporary phraseology would 
call a “ functional ” society ; the aspects even of 
man’s public life are far too varied to be represented 
by a single form of human grouping. Without 
our seeking to resolve the vexed problem of 
sovereignty, it is clear to us that among the secular 
organisations that must go to compose a true 
social order, the State will be primus inter pares. 
It will be so since of its nature it stands as spokes- 
man of those ideals and interests which unite ail 
its citizens for the common purposes to which the 
functional authorities of society contribute their 
several and essential shares. The State has to 
perform tasks of protection and co-ordination, 
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without the guarantee of which no community 
could maintain its corporate identity ; it has to 
hold ^ its own in a hostile world or fulfil its mission 
in one pacific and regenerated. The determination 
and maintenance of measures of national defence 
so far as international circumstances rendered these 
measures necessary ; the determining voice in 
national policy in respect of other communities, 
whether through the medium of a share in a League 
of Peoples or otherwise ; legislation by statute, or 
locally by bye-law, to cover matters outside the 
scope of functional authorities, and the possible 
codification of criminal and civil law ; a share in the 
determination of the ends of Education and the 
broad lines of a national curriculum (perhaps by 
means of a determining voice in these matters — 
and in these matters only — in an Educational 
Senate) i such tasks as these, apart altogether from 
economic functions to be separately considered, 
would have to be performed by a respoijsible 
authority of national scope in any free society. 
These are the essential tasks of what we can 
rightly define as the State. But only with the 
distorting influence of plutocracy removed can we 
hope to find them performed in such a way as to 
render it possible for the other associations com- 
posing the community to function in freedom and 
in health. 


Functional Demockacy 

No discussion amongst Guildsmen about the 
nature of the State in a free society is likely to 
proceed far without the magic word ‘sovereignty’ 
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being thrown like an apple of discord into an 
assembly harmonious enough, in all probability, 
until that moment. Our discussion here (as in our 
first edition) must prove that rule by remaining 
an exception to it. And this not from any failure 
to appreciate the importance of the issues involved, 
but rather because our present craft is too frail 
to brave the perilous seas of political philosophy 
in quest of a fairy land so forlorn. We have 
already^ recommended our readers to vessels of 
deeper draught which will undertake to make the 
journey, though their masters will not always 
guarantee that the elusive thing will be securely 
captured at the end of it. Many Guildsmen, 
banishing the very notion of sovereignty from their 
Utopia, but instinctively abhorring the vacuum 
thus created, have found another political concep- 
tion to put in its place. This is the principle of 
Fimction, It was Mr. de Maeztu^ who first sought 
in the idea of function a basis for the Guildsman’s 
philosophy which should prove a safe refuge from 
the horrors that fall on those who surrender to the 
principle of authority with its doctrines of power 
and its ultimate goal of world domination, or to 
that of Liberty which takes the self-realisation 
of the individual as its object and ends with 
anarchy as its result. The basis of all social action, 
he contended, should be the perfection of the 

1 See above p. 230. 

^ AnAhority, Liberty and Function in the Light of the War, by 
Ramiro de Maeztu. See also the chapter on ** The Organieatioa 
of Fnedom ” in Labour in the Commonwealth, by G. P. H. Cole, and 
hia Social Theoiv, paseitn. Alio The Sielmees of an Aegumtive 
Sodeby, by R. H. Tawney. 
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object to 'achieve which the association concerned 
with it was called into being. Rights should 
adhere to functions and not to individuals ; though 
man as a being with many functions would not 
have his status in society defined merely by his 
relation to one of them. 

The bearing of this not only upon the theoretical 
position of the Guildsman and the mediaeval 
conceptions of policy from which that position 
derives, but upon the actual development of 
modern society, is clear. The religious organisation, 
the Trade Union, the Co-operative movement, 
and the ‘ ad hoc authority ’ of every kind are 
showing themselves increasingly impatient of the 
never*ending audacity of the politically elected 
person. The true statesman of to-day must take 
into his consideration matters far wider than fall 
'within the rightful province of the State to under- 
take or within the power of its machinery to settle. 
Facts indeed (and the potential fact of ‘direct 
action ’ not less) only make more obvious what 
the social theories of the Guild writers have already 
demonstrated — ^the vital necessity of setting society 
on a true basis of rightly co-ordinated functions. 

The claim of the Guildsman has always been 
that he is not building up a purely imaginary fabric 
based on ideas alone, but seeking to develop out of 
such rudiments as already exist a true ‘ functional 
association ’ in the economic sphere, which can, 
because of its own healthy development, contribute 
its share to the health of society as a whole* , 
this, and not the achievement of any separate or 
selfish destiny, is the true purpose of every fun<> 
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tional body rightly conceived. “Function,” as 
Mr. Cole points out, “ emerges clearly when, and 
only when, an association is regarded not in isola- 
tion, but in relation to other associations and to 
individuals. . . . Such a system evidently 
implies a more or less clear demarcation of spheres 
between the various functional associations in < 
order that each may make its proper contribution 
to the whole without interfering with the others. 

It is, however, easy, in search of symmetry, to 
push this point too far.”^ 

It is, and Guild theorists have not always avoided 
the danger themselves. They have, moreover, 
pushed the application of their principles so far 
that on the one hand the community seems to 
shrivel away beneath the particularism of innumer- 
able and rigidly-circumscribed * autonomies,’ 
stitched together by ineffectual hyphens called 
‘ joint committees * ; while on the other the 
individual is conceived as so completely a “ political 
animal ” that he will be unable to exhaust his 
appetite for elections and the whole apparatus of 
governmental organisation, although able to indulge 
it in an endless roirnd of functional franchises, 
direct and indirect, national and regional, municipal 
and rural, craft and industrial. The artificiality 
of such an outlook is partly to be accounted for 
by the artificiality that inevitably creeps into 
minute discussions of the framework of a hypo- 
thetical future. The ‘ practical ’ view, which 
defends this riot of electioneering by arguing that 
men will only take part in such activities of this 

1 Social Theory^ p. 55. 
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sort as are concerned with matters that really 
interest them, and that, by providing a wide range 
of such opportunities, democracy is most nearly 
achieved, is not very convincing. For experience 
suggests that the result of a social system which 
actually induces indifference in the many would 
(be that affairs would fall into the hands of a few 
busybodies with a taste for interfering in the lives 
of others. There is a very real danger that the 
over-elaboration of political machinery will result 
not in the quickened initiative and awakened 
sense of responsibility which are ultimately the 
only guarantees for an actively free social order, 
but in the reverse — ^a satiated apathy. Boredom 
and freedom are incompatibles. 

The Co-operative Movement and the Guilds 

Guildsmen are on stronger grounds when they 
abandon the effort to weave minutely ‘ functional ’ 
strands into the semblance of a tidy social pattern, 
and take as their starting point the actual factors 
of the existing situation. Theorists are proverbially 
liable to discover that facts are stubborn things ; 
and Guild theorists, seeking a true basis of repre- 
sentation for the consumer’s outlook, encountered 
— not for the first time — a distinctly stubborn fact 
in the development, actual and potential, of the 
Co-operative movement. Co-operation, no less 
than Trade Unionism, was a workers’ movement, 
built up in opposition to Capitalism. Yet for 
Guildsmen Co-operation appeared as something 
of a stumbling block, since it explicitly concen- 
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trated the control of industry and of those engaged 
in it in the hands of the consumers ; nor had it in 
practice been found friendly to the idea of its 
employees becoming responsible even for their 
own labour-discipline. Guild ideas have found 
rigid opponents in the champions of the Co-opera- 
tive movement, whose views on the desirability# 
of the ‘ conscription of labour ’ and the need for 
an external direction of the worker’s industrial 
life bear a surprising resemblance to plutocratic 
ideals in regard to such matters.^ 

Divergence of outlook, then, certainly exists 
between those who look to Trade Unionism as 
supplying the basis of an economic democracy, 
and those who see in the existing Co-operative 
movement the nucleus of the future ‘ Co-operative 
commonwealth.’ But an internecine struggle be- 
tween Trade Unionists and Co-operators is no less 
a physical than a moral impossibility, since the 
bulk of the combatants would have to be fighting 
on both sides at the same time. Moreover, events 
have been drawing together the two movements on 
the political field, and Guildsmen are faced by the 
obligation of considering whether these two work- 
ing-class movements have not both got functions 
to fulfil in struggling for the development of a true 
commonwealth, and in sustaining the economic 
life of that commonwealth when that struggle 
has been successfully achieved. 

The future possibilities of the Co-operative 
movement from the Guild standpoint must be 

1 For instance, L. S. Woolf in his Co-operation and the Future 
of Industry^ 1918. 
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discussed as part of that “problem of the con- 
sumer” which Guildsmen have from the first 
had pressed upon their attention, often quite 
justly*, by their critics. We discussed this problem 
at some length in our first edition ; space prevents 
our reproducing, or even recapitulating, our treat- 
„ ment of the whole matter, and the discussion has 
advanced several stages since we summarised it, 
but it seems worth while to recall what we wrote 
in 1918 of Co-operation in its relation to the Guild 
programme. This movement, we pointed out, 

offers perhaps the most striking example of control by 
consumers to be found to-day. As such, while essen- 
tially a workers’ movement, and at present developing 
an even closer connection with other democratic 
movements, it must inevitably come into conflict 
with a Trade Unionism seeking to obtain a control of 
industry by the workers themselves. While Co-opcra- 
tion and Trade Unionism seek only to palliate the 
wage-system, it will not be impossible to effect an 
accommodation between them ; but if they set out 
definitely to replace it, one of them will have gradually 
to yield to the other. The relation of the employee to 
the Co-operative Society that engages him is not funda- 
mentally different from that of the ordinary worker 
to a capitalist firm which buys his labour power. . . 

It seems clear, then, that the Distributive Guild 
cannot be directly developed out of the Co-operative 
Societies, but that it will arise rather from the pressure 
of an encroaching control from the Trade Unions in 
which Co-operative employees are organised, similar to 
the encroaching control of the Trade Unions upon the 
functions of the capitalist employer. But this demcmd 
for control, as it becomes articulate and defined 
among Co-operative employees, should be far more 
easily susceptible of adjustment to the claims of .the 
present managers than where it is confronting a 
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definitely profiteering interest and a governing caste. 
l^peciaUy should this be so in respect of the distribu- 
tive, as opposed to the productive, aspect of Co-opera- 
tion, on account of the necessarily close relsrt;ion of 
distribution to the consumer. The share which the 
consumer now takes in the control of the distributive 
store under Co-operation must be very considerably 
modified before the workers reaeh the Distributive^ 
Guild ; but it need not be eliminated altogether. Just 
as initiative now lies with the Co-operative committee 
of consumers, but a certain limited right is sometimes 
permitted to the worker, so in the Distributive Guild 
initiative must pass to the producer, but the representa- 
tion of the consumer will not altogether disappear.^ 


We do not sec any reason to revise the conclusions 
suggested in the above, but further discussions of 
this subject by Guildsmen have produced proposals 
at once more definite and more far-reaching. Mr. 
Cole, for instance, in a very interesting chapter of 
his- most recent book,^ has enlarged the problem 
by treating it as one not merely of control, but 
even of ownership. The Guild ideal of communal 
ownership (it cannot be too often insisted upon) does 
not imply that every variety of industry and 
service should fall at the earliest possible moment 
into the proprietorship of the existing State and 
municipal administrations. Guildsmen have always 
rejected nationalisation and municipalisation 
as neither desirable nor feasible as ends in them- 
selves ; many of them are increasingly dubious of 
the validity of such policies even as means. We will 
touch upon this subject later in this chapter — here 

1 The Meaning of National Ouilde (first edition) pp. 362—564. 

2 Chaoa and Order in Industry (1920), chapter x., “ Diatrihu- 
iion and the Consumer.*’ 
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we are only considering it in relation to the problem 
presented by the Co-operative movement and its 
future development. Mr. Cole, in the chapter to 
which we have referred, points out how ridiculous, 
to say nothing of how impossible, would be a 
proposal put forward on democratic grounds to 
^ nationalise or municipalise the operations of a 
movement created and administered by the work- 
ing-class themselves on a basis of “ distribution for 
use and not for profit ” with an accumulated tradi- 
tion and experience of nearly a hundred years. 
There is not the remotest chance of uniting the 
workers on such a programme, and only those we 
imagine whose minds have been lulled into a state 
of coma by the reiteration of Collectivist shibbo- 
leths would still be found to urge it. Guildsmen 
will have to struggle for their ideals against the 
grain of plutocratic standards and institutions; 
they need not multiply their difficulties by con- 
tending also, in obedience to nothing better than 
obsolete Socialist formulas, against the few existing 
democratic ones. A movement which aims at the 
destruction of the Stock Exchange will not hasten 
its success by the extinction -of the Co-operative 
store. 

There is no reason, Mr. Cole suggests, why the 
Co-operative movement should not be recognised 
by Guildsmen as a valid form of community owner- 
ship in that sphere where its operations have been 
really successful — t.e., in those industries which 
are engaged in the production and distribution of 
goods for the final consumer — ^the man and woinim 
in the home. All this sphere of industrial activity 
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is to be distinguished from the great industries 
which produce intermediate products for use in 
further production ; from the transport services, 
national and local ; from public utility services ; 
and from the building industry, which stands in a 
class by itself and which we shall consider later in 
this chapter. In all these cases the differing form 
of productive activity demands a different form of 
consumers’ representation, but it is obvious that 
in regard to articles of domestic consumption the 
view-point of those who have to buy and use them 
is of the greatest individual importance, and cannot 
be left to the specialised vigilance of expert com- 
mittees. The Co-operative movement seems to 
provide a very satisfactory framework for such 
consumers’ representation, and it is to be noted 
that bodies like the Women’s Co-operative Guild 
testify to the extent to which women are preparing 
to organise themselves and seek representation for 
their interests as housewives and housekeepers — 
the most important body of direct consumers in 
the community. Other forms of consumers’ 
associations may very possibly arise in other 
strata of society in the attempt to build a dam 
against the tidal wave of high prices which threatens 
especially to overwhelm those of fixed (and dwind- 
ling) income among the professional classes, but 
their reconciliation with the Co-operative com- 
mittees, as these widen their scope with the widen- 
ing developments which opportunity is oiKering 
to them, should be in no wise impossible. 

It may be further suggested that certain small 
productive industries which cater directly for the 
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domestic consumer should be linked up with the 
Distributive Guild and thus be placed in that 
close touch with the public which the development 
of the*^ present Co-operative machinery would 
afford. Several industries of this kind are already 
conspicuous among the successful features of 
, Co-operative production (baking and other forms of 
food production are obvious instances), and the 
principle is capable of a fuller extension to cover 
groups of workers in larger industries, such as 
wood-workers and clothing workers, who need to 
be in close touch with those whose wants they 
supply. This would offer another alternative to 
the possibility of such workers becoming licentiates 
of the Guild which governed their craft, which we 
indicated in the previous chapter — an alternative 
which might offer greater security and continuity 
of employment to those who wished to avail them- 
selves of it. The possibility of such obvious 
alternatives testifies to the elasticity of the Guild 
idea, which is not a precise formula to be applied 
with rigid and doctrinaire uniformity, but the 
living principle of a true social democracy. To 
take another example, the Distributive Gujild, 
succeeding to the activities of the great profiteering 
stores of to-day, assuredly does not require as the 
condition of its success the extinction of the small 
shopkeeper and of every individual enterprise in 
the sphere of distribution. A second advent of 
Capitalism will not be foreshadowed because a 
village blacksmith continues to ply his trade 
under a spreading chestnut tree on his own term% 
or two maiden ladies decide to augment their 
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income by opening a tea shop. There will probably 
be less incentive for the distributive worker to 
“ set up on his own,” when he has a better alterna- 
tive as a free member of his democratic Guild than 
is now open to him as a capitalist employee. 
But as far as the small shopkeeper deserves to 
exist by meeting a public demand, and can do, 
so without depending upon the exploitation of 
others or aiming at the accumulation of large 
masses of capital, wc may feel sure that a Guild 
society will not from any doctrinaire motive set 
out to disturb him. 

The proposals which Mr. Cole and others have 
developed as a common programme on which Trade 
Unionists and Co-operatives could unite in an effort 
to replace Capitalism by a Guild structure of 
economic democracy, and which we have in part 
summarised, are still in the tentative stage, and 
would not as yet be likely to find acceptance by 
those ambitious spirits of the Co-operative move- 
ment who have not yet abandoned the hope of 
bringing all spheres of industry, and not merely 
those concerned with the production and distribu- 
tion of domestic utilities, under the sway of this 
form of consumers’ control. ‘The Co-operative 
Commonwealth’ is an alluring catchword which 
not only blinds those who find satisfaction in 
it to many difficulties in the full implications of 
industrial freedom, but obscures the limitations 
which an unprejudiced examination shows to be 
imposed on the true development of the Co-opera- 
tive movement. Certainly it is not easy absolutely 
to determine those limitations on any purely 
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theoretical ground^ ; and the subject is worthy of 
more detailed working out than has yet been 
devoted to it.® Indeed, such a practical investi- 
gation undertaken by Labour on its own behalf 
would be of great value as recognising the fact 
that the “ solidarity of the workers ” needs to be 
s^own in relation to problems of a constructive 
character, and not confined to the affirmation, 
too often merely rhetorical, of a common antagon- 
ism to the present controllers of industry. 

1 Mr. Cole discusses various “ marginal cases ” in the chapter 
referred to, both in the relation to the supply of milk and coal, 
and as regards the productive activities already covered by the 
Co-operative movement. 

2 But opposition to such a policy is not to be anticipated only 
from the Co-operative side; it has already been forthcoming in 
Guild circles. The Co-operative movement, it is urged, may ha o 
an idealist basis, but its practical operations bear a striking re- 
semblance to those of the capitalist enterprises alongside 'which it 
carries on its business. ** To-day it is only distinguishable from 
surrounding capitalist companies by a more democratic system 
of electing directors and a different method of dividing profits 
among its shareholders. The Co-operative employee is as much a 
wage-slave as the worker in the multiple shop, and owes his better 
economic position not to Co-operation but to Trade Unionism.” 
(Miss Ellen C. Wilkinson in the Ouildsman, May, 1920.) That 
business, say these critics, is really based on the wage -system, and 
maintains di'ridendB for its shareholders out of the energies of 
its employees, whose status and condition^afe seldom bettor and are 
sometimes worse than those of their fellow workers in kindred 
industries controlled by avowedly capitalist owners. It even 
obtains its capital on occasion by the issue of interest-bearing 
bonds, and its controllers share the purely commercial outlook of 
the joint stock enterprises whose profiteering example they often 
copy. Co-operation, in short, is not a means of supplanting 
capitalism, but rather a means of buttressing it by the creation of 
a petite bourgeoisie : and for a revolutionary movement to extend 
its sanction to the preservation of such proprietary rights in 
perpetuity would be to imperil the whole prospect of social freedom 
by attempting to blend a guild society with an ideology essentially 
capitalist. 

It seems to us that this view, while it contains much that is tra%. 
and valid criticism of the shortcomings of the Co-operative 
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ment, does not sufficiently take into consideration the fact that 
Go-operation is after all forced to operate within a social system 
the broad lines of which are dictated by the financial powers whose 
moral standards and economic manoeuvres are the dominating 
feature of our present phase of civilisation. Its operations are 
naturally coloured by that dominance, and it does not and 
cannot by itself provide the moral or material resources sufficient 
to replace plutocracy. But as a factor, though probably a 
secondary factor, in that process. Co-operation is not to be neglected 
by the Guildsman, if only for the practical experience it incorporates 
and the democratic framework it provides, which form a most 
valuable alternative to the bureaucratic and otherwise inappro- 
priate machinery to which (Juildsmen have been too often content 
to entrust the interests of the consumer in matters which demand 
the exercise of individual choice. It is true, as we have already 
affirmed, that not only is a policy of rapidly encroaching control 
necessary for the Co-operative employee, but that nowhere does 
such a policy promise such fruitful results. Let the shop steward 
and the shop committee be appointed not only for the store as a 
whole, but in every department of it ; let the workers* store 
committee claim to share with the Co-operative committee in 
managing the store as a whole as an executive body, while each 
departmental committee of the workers strives to obtain as much 
as possible of the management of the department, including a voice 
in promotions and dismissals and any appointment to office which 
nmy be made from outside. Such a policy would not really deprive 
the Co-operative committee of any functions which it actually 
exercises now, and would leave them free to concentrate on their 
real business, which is not to interfere with those who are working 
in the store, but to express the outlook of those who buy at it, and 
to watch over its development in conjunction with the Distributive 
Guild as a whole. If changes of this sort are to be won over the 
whole field of Distributive industry, they will require a unity of 
organisation and policy among Distributive workers which is at 
present lacking, but in striving for them Co-operative employees 
should be enabled to give a lead, since they are not confronted by a 
plutocratic authority, but by one democratic at any rate in origin. 
They will be far more likely to succeed if they urge these develop- 
ments not as moves towards the extinction of an enemy, but as a 
sincere effort to achieve a just allocation of function between bodies 
whose essential objects, when understood in relation to the social 
problem as a whole, are not conflicting but complementary. As 
employers and wage slaves Co-operative committees and Co-opera- 
tive workers will inevitably have a hundred grounds of quarrel : 
as the twin authorities of an economic democracy they need have 
none. The sooner this latter ideal is grasped and worked for on 
both sides the sooner will the difiioulties that to-day bring dit- 
. crodit on both parties disappear. 
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State Action and Guild Policy 

We have discussed at some length the possi- 
bilities ' of the Co-operative movement not only 
because it represents a practical factor in the 
problem which Guild theorists cannot neglect 
^without the risk of an academic futility, but also 
because it suggests a way of escape from the 
dangers of applying the political and civil machin- 
ery of the State to the solution of economic prob- 
lems. In this respect, too, many Guildsmen have 
been deluded by the Socialist formulas on to which 
they have tacked their Guild ideas. To us their 
method of approach seems the wrong one. A Guild 
society may well require for its secure establish^ 
ment the application of what may be regarded as 
Socialist ideas — the social regulation of economic 
functions and the social absorption of surplus 
value. If these ideas are necessary for the safe- 
guarding of the Guilds and of the economic demo- 
cracy which will derive from them— and we 
believe that they are — ^let them be applied. But 
do not let them be applied as sectarian formulas, 
whether in a Collectivist or a purely Marxian 
sense. Guildsmen need not — indeed, they must 
not — ^hold themselves committed to the idea of 
either a bureaucratic or a ‘ proletarian ’ state as 
necessarily assisting at every or any stage of the 
worker’s emancipation. 

Consequently, from the Guild standpoint natiem- 
alisation is not in any way an ‘ absolute value,’ 
but a good or bad thing precisely in proportion as 
it helps forward or hinders the full development 
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the Guild solution in the industry to which it is 
proposed to apply it. As we have already made 
clear, we do not, as do some^ho profess and call 
themselves “ Guild Socialists,” so far despair of 
the State as to regard it as a mere instrument of 
class rule, disappearing as that rule disappears. 
We foresee positi’s^e functions of supreme importance^ 
for the State in a regenerated society, and we are 
content to regard it (as some Guildsmen are no 
longer content) as the owner of the nation’s indus- 
trial assets, so far as in a real economiademocracy 
the conception of ownership as applied to natural 
wealth and large scale plant persists at all. But 
we do not therefore regard “ the social regulation 
of economic functions and the social absorption 
of surplus value ” as requiring us to identify 
‘ social ’ with ‘ State ’ operations exclusively, 
still less with the activities of the State as we know 
it to-day, largely subject to plutocratic influences. 
In discussing nationalisation at some length in 
our first edition we pointed out that it might in 
some circumstances assist towards a Guild solution 
by establishing a unified management to which 
Labour organisation would on its side tend to 
approximate ; by eliminating the “ benevolent 
employer ” and the false allegiance his benevolence 
tends to create ; and by encouraging the workers 
to demand a higher status as public servants than 
that to which they might have aspired as hirelings 
of Capitalism. 

At the same time we declared that in the social 
circumstances of to-day “ nationalisation would 
probably result in a sharing of the spoils of profiteer- 
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ing between the Government and the capitalist.” 
The events of the post-war period have done 
nothing c to dissipate this suspicion, and further 
consideration of the whole matter in the light of 
them suggests possibilities even more fatal to the 
development of Guild authority and freedom. 

< We need say nothing here of the enormous 
handicap imposed in the matter of public propa- 
ganda by a term so widely and justly suspect as 
‘ nationalisation.’ It will be necessary to explain 
to far more audiences than the most efficient propa- 
ganda has at present any chance of reaching that 
nationalisation means something in the twentieth 
century in violent distinction from what it was 
elaborately explained to mean in the nineteenth. 
The careful addition of the saving clause ‘‘ with 
workers’ control ” is not likely— such is the power 
of phrases that have sunk into the subconsciousness 
of the public — to persuade the people as d whole 
that nationalisation means anything else than 
control by State officials. Nor in regard to 
fundamentals is it likely to mean anything else. 
Let us take the case in which the issue has most 
sharply arisen— that of the mining industry. 
However large the sphere of industrial control left 
to the Miners’ Federation, the nationalisation of the 
mines in any form in which it could conceivably 
be extracted from a Government under capitalist 
influences would leave the union without the 
policy-control of capital. It is to be noted that 
this fatal result is precisely what the famous 
Sankey Report of the Coal Commission, so eagerlj|r, 
and imprudently embraced by the Labour move^ 
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ment, actually proposed. Yet because it pro- 
nounced the blessed word nationalisation, organised 
Labour and the bulk of its ‘intellectual’ sup- 
porters hailed it as a victory for industrial freedom, 
without stopping to consider whether, while the 
private capitalist had chastised the workers with 
rods, the centralised Capitalism of the State might 
not chastise them with scorpions. * 

The problem is a very real one, and leads, as we 
shall attempt to show, to questions which go to 
the root of Labour policy as it has been generally 
understood. It brings us to the contention which 
the economic writers of the New Age have for 
many months been untiringly seeking to establish 
as the basis of their new policy for Guildsmen, 
namely, that control of administration will be 
rendered impotent unless there be simultaneously 
achieved the control of finance. 

Until ^Labour shares in the control of finance, its 
control of administration may be partial or complete— 
it remains for purposes of policy equally ineffective. . 

It is a sheer delusion that the financial control exer- 
cised by the Treasury differs in essence from the 
financial control exercised by any body of directors. 
Financial control is control by finance ; and since the 
accepted principles of finance are common to the 
Treasury and the private capitalist class, control by one 
is identical with control by the other.^ 

If this statement be an accurate diagnosis — and 
we shall have to examine its wider implications in 
what follows — it is obvious that nationalisation, 
whatever its purely industrial results, would in- 
volve almost certainly a consolidation and centrali- 

1 New Agt, “Notes of the Week,” November 27th, 1919. 
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sation of financial power over the workers. More- 
over, it would enable the Government to attract 
public sympathy to itself in any resistance it might 
offer to the workers’ encroaching claims. “We 
have nationalised your industry,” it would say, 
“ and allowed you a voice in your industrial 
conditions. If you demand more you are sub- 
verting the State, striking against yourselves and 
attempting to terrorise the community.” Who 
can doubt that with such an argument the Govern- 
ment would effectually arm itself with a large 
share of public support in preparing the ruthless 
suppression of its employees ? And yet their 
unions might never have attained real power or 
responsibility in regard to matters of really vital 
consequence concerning their industry. 

Finance, Credit, and Guild Policy 

But the primacy of Finance involves problems 
for the Guildsman far wider than the issues raised 
by nationalisation, important as these undoubtedly 
are. So wide, indeed, are they that we cannot 
hope and we shall not attempt in the course of a 
general chapter on Guild policy even to indicate, 
far less to explore, all of them. Nor can we set 
out any full diagnosis of the disease with which 
centralised Finance has mortally afflicted our 
society, or exactly analyse the remedies which 
New Age writers — and in particular Major C. H* 
Dougjas and the writer of the weekly Notes — ^havc 
prosed as consequent upon the diagnosis they 
have so minutely supplied. We must refer the 
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reader to the original sources^ of this subject, so 
far as it relates to the Guild position. It has 
already* given rise to some controversy in Guild 
circles,* though the discussion that has been 
created is far less, both in volume and quality, 
than the importance of the subject warrants. 
This is not difficult to account for. Not only is 
the field to be investigated difficult in itself, buff 
its treatment by New Age writers has often been 
so highly technical and so little clear that those 
uninitiated into the mysterious phraseology of 
finance have retired baffled from the effort to follow 
it. Moreover, the matter is further complicated 
by the fact that the New Age has throughout 
related its disquisitions on the subject in general 
to a particular scheme devised for immediate 
application to the circumstances of an individual 
industry, which scheme has only at the time of 
writing been publicly divulged. “ Men fear 
death,” said Bacon, “ as children fear to go in the 
dark ” : many Guildsmen have feared to face up 
to the whole problem of Credit for a similar reason. 
They have not always confessed their fear, but 
secretly believing the subject to be out of their 
reach, have cried sour grapes and declared the 
whole matter a ‘ stunt,’ likely to distract the 
Guildsman, if he pursued it, from his real business. 

1 The New Age, 1919—1920, Vols. XXV.— XXVII., paeeim. 
Major Douglas' first series of ar^oles, Economic Demooracy, have 
bew published in book form ; a second series, CrediX Fower ^ and 
Democracy, has lately been appearing in the New Age, and its 
subsequent publication in book form may be expected. 

2 See for instance the chapter on “ The Finance of Industry ” 
in Mr. Cole's Chaos and Order in Industry ; also the correspondence 
columns of ibe Ouildsman, April- August, 1920. 
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By pausing, however, to enquire what that real 
business is, we may be enabled in some degree to 
set this matter of Credit in its true perspective for 
the Guildsman — a task which we venture to think 
neither the New Age writers nor their more dis- 
dainful critics have as yet really attempted to 
accomplish. It has to be remembered that when 
the Guild movement began to take shape, it did so 
as a new development of the conflict against 
industrial Capitalism, and in sharp and conscious 
distinction from two tlieories which professed to 
challenge it — Collectivism and Syndicalism. Both 
these theories proposed primarily to displace the 
employer in favour of another authority in the 
sphere of production, and it was natural that 
Guildsmen, believing both these alleged solutions 
erroneous, should combat them on this same 
field of production. Moreover, the analysis of the 
wage-system from which the Guildsman developed 
his whole position threw into especial relief the 
relation of the wage-worker to the employer who 
hired his labour-power, and the need for expelling 
the employer from his position as an industrial 
dictator by a process of encroaching control over 
the sphere of production led to the elaboration of a 
policy of organisation and strategy for Trade 
Unionism which has been up to now the most 
striking contribution of the Guild movement to the 
practical business of building up the elements of 
a free society. 

The task was an essential one, and those who have 
laboured in the Guild movement have some 
ground for congratulating themselves on the 
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success of their efforts. Nor can these efforts be 
relaxed ^et. Encroaching control of production 
must remain a fundamental item of Guild policy, 
since without it the basis of industrial dembcracy 
cannot be laid, nor the initiative of the worker 
stimulated. His appetite for freedom and responsi- 
bility at his work must grow — and only can grow — 
by what it feeds on, and it must feed on those 
industrial tasks and functions, hitherto the profi- 
teer’s prerogative exercised either directly or 
through his nominees, which (Capitalism can be 
forced or induced to relinquish to the workers’ 
associations. We have discussed in earlier chap- 
ters of this book how such a policy may be 
developed ; if developed successfully it will un- 
doubtedly weaken the hold of the capitalist class 
upon industry by preparing the atrophy of its 
functions. But the very success of the Guild 
movemen^, so far as it has proceeded in its short 
history of some half-dozen years, is revealing what 
Guildsmen have always more or less clearly per- 
ceived — that such a policy is not enough, and, 
moreover (what many had not perceived), that it 
cannot be satisfactorily supplemented by resorting 
to the old-established nostrums of obsolescent 
progressive movements. Unless Guildsmen are 
to abandon themselves, and society, to the desperate 
expedients of Bolshevism, they must reinforce 
their industrial policy with an economic policy 
equally characteristic of the Guild idea. Such a 
policy should enable the unions to encroach also 
upon the control of the product of industry, if 
possible withoiH at the same time destroying the 
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momentum of the industrial machine by an 
abrupt dislocation of it, and to do so in suph a way 
that the perils of trustification are avoided and 
the community safeguarded from exploitation by 
an on^t-nation^ ‘union ofemployers and employed.’ 

Before going on to discuss whether there is 
any prospect of such a policy being discovered, it 
is important to point out that, whereas in attack- 
ing the capitalist employer Guildsmen cotild 
appeal, as naturally they did appeal, to the wage 
worker whom he exploited, in preparing an attack 
on the economic stronghold of Capitalism they will 
be challenging the financier, who, though a far 
more subtle and elusive foe, is yet the foe which 
every unit of the public in every stratum of society 
has cause to dread, since his malign power is 
expressed in the high prices beneath which the 
whole of our people, irrespective of social class, 
are groaning. Guildsmen have always n^aintained, 
and with good ground, that the establishment of 
Guild control over industry would benefit the 
general public no less than the Trade Unionists 
who would form the indispensable nucleus from 
which the Guilds were developed. But the Guild 
propagandist, by enlarging the scope of his policy 
to embrace measures not merely of industrial but 
of economic democracy, can appeal at once, and 
with hope of carrying conviction, to every class 
in the community outside the wealthy oligarchy 
whose sinister operations govern the fixing of prices 
and whose power dictates the lines of Industrial 
policy. 

It can be demonstrated to anyone of average 
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intelligence that the capitalist system in its most 
recent developments, regarded as a means of 
* delivering the goods * and keeping society as a 
whole in being, is rapidly breaking down. The 
war has brought to a head tendencies that were 
already operating before its outbreak, and were 
not without their influence in precipitating it. 
But we have grown so used to declaring that “ the 
resources of civilisation are not exhausted ** that 
many fail to perceive the obvious fact that the 
resources of the old civilisation have been exhausted 
over the greater part of Eastern Europe by the 
effects of the war, and are being rapidly and 
progressively undermined by the operations of 
finance over the rest of it. Finance, indeed, is no 
longer facilitating production ; it is frustrating it 
by its effect in diminishing the real purchasing- 
power which can alone create an effective demand 
for the production of anything but luxuries or 
materials for further production and for export. 
And while financial credit is serving only to inflate 
currency and to raise prices, which competition 
among capitalist producers scarcely operates any 
longer in these days of Trusts and Cartels to 
restrict, the basic (even if tacit) assumption on 
which the efficiency of capitalist production is 
founded is ceasing to correspond to facts. This 
assumption is, of course, the control of labour by 
the capitalist. This is the ultimate basis of 
capitalist credit, but it is, as Mr. Cole has described 
it, a “ wasting asset.” ^ The growing strength of 

1 ChoM and Order in Industry, chapter xi., pp. 218—224, 
wh^re this thesis is elaborated. 
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the Trade Unions, and their determination to use 
that strength to increase their own independence 
rather, than the prosperity of the employers, is 
knocking the bottom out of capitalist production. 
Capitalism has nothing to offer the public but 
rising prices and an aggravated ‘ Labour unrest.’ 
, The Guildsman can offer the Guild as an industrial 
authority rendering possible (as did the mediaeval 
guilds) the establishment of a Just Price, and the 
mobilisation of the credit inherent in organised 
Labour’s ‘ ability to produce,’ and as a means 
of putting an end to Labour unrest in the only way 
in which this can be securely done — by ending 
its material causes and its spiritual justification. 

To achieve this, the ordinary ‘ Socialist ’ 
remedies will be of little avail, for they arise from 
a false diagnosis of the disease. It is not property, 
but money and the manipulation of money, which 
is the root of our social evil. The assault upon 
property rights which has been a characteristic 
of the Socialist movement is partly a false issue 
and partly (by this time) an anachronism. It is 
a false issue because no distinction is made between 
property which serves the public interest and 
property which defeats it. It is for this reason 
that so many Socialists have failed to appreciate 
the essential soundness of mediaeval society in its 
best period of development. 

Whatever the future may contain, the past has 
shown no more excellent social order than that in whicl! 
the mass of the people were the masters of the holdings 
which they ploughed and of the tools with which they 
worked, and could boast, with the English freeholder, 
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* that it is a quietness to a man’s mind to live upon 
his own and to know his heir certain.’ With this 
concept^n of property and its practical expression in 
social institutions, those who urge that society should 
be organised on the basis of function have no quarrel. 
It is in agreement with their own doctrine, since it 
justifies property by reference to the services which 
it enables its owner to perform. . . The idea of 

some Socialists that private property in land or capita] 
is necessarily mischievous is a piece of scholastic 
pedantry as absurd as that of those Conservatives 
who would invest all property with some kind of 
mysterious sanctity. It all depends what sort of 
property it is and for what purpose it is used.^ 

These words, by one of the most incisive and 
practical critics of our “ acquisitive society,” 
deserve to be pondered, for they help to suggest 
why the movement for the workers’ emancipation 
from economic servitude has so far failed to enlist 
a due volume of support from those in the middle 
class who, though in different ways, are as little 
independent (taken as a whole) of plutocratic 
control as is organised Labour. To them property 
does not represent power over others or the oppor- 
tunity to revel in luxury ; it represents a margin — 
often a very slender margin — of security. Insur- 
ances, annuities, a few gilt-edged securities — these 
are commonly the limit of their acquaintance with 
the problems of investment; but these precious 
guarantees against destitutidh bind them, and 
will always bind them, to the defence of property 
when it appears to be threatened. Behind these 
human ramparts, as has been frequently pointed 

^ Bi. H. Tawuey in The Sickness of an Ac^ui«itm Society, pp. S3 
and 46. 
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out by Socialists themselves, the forces of pluto- 
cracy and high finance take most effective cover ; 
but it has too seldom occurred to such reformers 
that the only remedy for this is to transfer the 
challenge to a stronghold which can be defended 
solely as what it is, the castle of the money lord. 
Indeed, the power of the financier is now so tremen- 
dous that the industrial capitalist is rapidly becom- 
ing his vassal, and even his potential foe. To 
concentrate the attack upon the capitalist tout 
court is, as we have said, becoming an anachronism, 
and in doing so progressives are likely to find them- 
selves paradoxically, if characteristically, behind 
the times. As the New Age has shrewdly remarked, 
“ Power is retreating from ownership to finance ; 
and when Labour arrives at ownership it will find 
the cupboard bare.” 

^s^What is demanded by the social situation is 
less the destruction of the idea of property tha:n 
the moralisation of it by severing its connection 
with the organised avarice of Finance. The 
detailed working of that system, as exposed by 
Major Douglas, space forbids us to examine. Not 
all the features of it upon which he concentrates 
attention are brought to light for the first time ; 
many of them are already commonplaces to those 
who have studied the subject ; but the originality 
of his treatment lies in the boldness with which 
he disputes the inevitability of hypotheses which 
had established themselves as beyond question. 
Just as Guild writers began by challenging the 
permanent hypothesis ” of the wage-systenn, 
do Major Douglas and the New Age writers who are 
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now collaborating with him challenge the assump- 
tion that because prices have liitherto served as 
“ the authentic register of the relation between 
the supply of goods and the supply of nK)ney ” 
they must always remain so, and the further 
assumption that credit can only be based on the 
securities which can be offered by capitalists. 
Prices, they declare, not only can be brought lower* 
than costs, but they must be if the purchasing 
power of the masses is ever to be increased. And 
credit is not only something which organised 
Labour can command equally with capital, but it 
may be made the means of transforming the whole 
character of society without excessive friction or 
long delay, until by sure stages an economic 
democracy succeeds to the plutocracy of to-day. 

It is obvious that to determine the theoretical 
and practical feasibility of these remarkable 
propositions would require an elaboration of argu- 
ment far Leyond our resources of space. We repeat 
that it is only our purpose here to state the bearing 
of the matter upon the Guild position as a whole. 
To estimate its precise value and its implications 
in Guild policy is an obligation laid upon Guildsmen 
which will require from them detailed study. ^ 
But it is essential to point out that if there is any 
substance in the claim that a Labour monopoly in 
an industry can be made the basis of credit, the 
mobilisation of such credit for constructive pur- 
poses suggests a clue to that policy of “ encroaching 

1 The wl. .‘I’, subject is novr being investigated by the Executive 
Committee of the National Guilds League on the instruction of its 
last Annual Conference. 
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economic control ” of which we have seen the 
Guild programme to stand in need. Credit is so 
universally associated with financial wealth, or the 
expectation of it, that such a claim seems startling 
and a trifle absurd. It is interesting to notice, 
for instance, that even the Editor of the New Age^ 
in his book published only three years ago, after 
^iefining credit as “in general a belief in a man’s 
ability and will to perform what he undertakes to 
perform,” declares that “ credit may be regarded 
as the future of capital,” and does not suggest any 
wider significance for it.^ 

Yet a wider significance becomes apparent if 
credit is defined, as the New Age has recently 
defined it, as “ the ability to produce.” This 
ability only remains a prerogative of the capitalist 
so long as he can count upon the passivity of 
Labour under his control. The limitations of this 
credit in face of the challenge of an affectively 
‘ blackleg-proof ’ union are obvious, and the 
existence of strikes exposes them. But strikes are 
in no true sense ‘ direct action,’ and can never 
become so ; they are merely the passive frustration 
of the purposes of others, on however large a scale 
they are planned. Action only becomes con- 
structive — and thus truly ‘ direct ’ — when Labour, 
effectively organised, confronts the assumed credit 
of Capitalism with the credit inherent in its own 
ability to produce. Production being dependent 
on the conjunction of Plant and Labour, a dead- 
lock arises unless the capitalist in control of 
plant consents to share the powers and the privileges 
1 An Alphabet of Economics, by A. R. Orage (1917), pp. 27, 28. 
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inhering in credit with the Industrial Union 
(collaborating with, if not including, the salaried 
and technical workers) in full control of Labour. 

It is to meet this situation that the scheme of the 
New Age has been devised — a scheme, it is claimed, 
as immediately realisable as is the situation for 
which it is planned. Its details, as we have said, 
were not publicly divulged until very recently, ^ 
the authors perhaps previously hoping that when 
it appeared it should do so sponsored by more 
resounding names than their own— the leading 
Trade Union Executives, for instance. However 
this may be, the main lines of the project were not 
impossible to trace from the indications of them 
which had been revealed. As a first step to the 
mobilisation of Labour credit in any industry there 
is required the establishment of a Credit Bank 
based on the Industrial Union involved, through 
which all the salaries and wages of those registered 
as being engaged in this industry shall be paid. 
In this bank every registered worker would have 
one ‘ share,’ which would carry a vote, but no 
interest. The next step is to prepare not the 
‘ expropriation ’ of the capital in the industry, 
but the creation of a new holding rising up side by 
side with it, to which the old capital would be 
rapidly subordinated. Without going into details 
of how this might be accomplished, it is not difficult 
to see that since, the control of capital would 
naturally rest with those who provided it, the 
economic control of the industry would pass over 
to the workers’ bank in proportion as it provided 
1 See the New Age^ Auguat 19th and 26th, 1920. 
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the new capital (based on its mobilised ‘ credit *) 
required by the industry. No individual profits 
would accrue as such to the workers ; these would 
go back* into the industry to provide the new 
capital required, and thus increase the holding 
of the Labour Bank, and the economic control 
which would gather strength by means of it, until 
a* democratic authority had grown up to supplant 
the former plutocratic one. 

The proposal thus rapidly summarised suggests 
at once to the Guildsman critic a number of objec- 
tions w'hich seem at first sight as overwhelming 
as they are obvious. They are obvious certainly, 
but a closer examination may suggest that they 
are not so fatal as they at first appear. Mr. Cole, 
for example, dismisses the whole idea as valueless 
because it involves the suspension of antagonism 
between capital and labour in the industry to which 
it might be applied. “ If I am right in maintaining 
that, on any general basis at least, such a reconcilia- 
tion or alliance is altogether out of the question, I 
cannot be wrong in holding that there is ‘ nothing 
in ’ the proposal to find a way out of Capitalism 
by using the ‘ labour power ’ of the workers as a 
basis for credit.”^ He could not, indeed, be 
wrong in holding this if that ‘ reconciliation * was 
proposed on two assumptions, (a) that it was a 
static solution, intended to preserve the existing 
economic balance of society, with the exploitation 
and^ injustice inevitable to it ; and (b) that the 
filing of prices was to be left in the power of the 
capital and labour in each industry jointly to 

1 Chaoa and Ordar in Industry, p. 228. 
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decide. Such assumptions are, of course, totally 
incompatible with the Guild solution, or with any 
other democratic solution of the social problem : 
but they are expressly ruled out in the pfoposals 
made by the New Age. The whole point of the 
suggestion that Labour should organise its credit 
through a Labour Bank is that it affords the 
opportunity of developing a rapidly encroaching 
control in the economic sphere with all the privileges 
and powers that accompany property rights ; and 
if this control can in fact be thus obtained, it is 
obvious that the monopoly of economic power 
which plutocracy now enjoys would be progres- 
sively diminished. And far from the New Age 
proposing to entrust price-fixing to the caprice of 
irresponsible forces ruling production, its writers 
have devoted columns to the elaboration of 
schemes for the socialisation of price. The means 
by which they contend that this result could be 
accomplished cannot be understood save as pro- 
ceeding from their analysis of the methods by which 
prices are now determined. This we must leave 
our readers to study and test for themselves. If 
they appreciate the implications of Major Douglas’s 
demonstration that since the amount distributed 
in wages, salaries, and dividends forms only a 
part of cost, and that therefore the community is 
never at any given moment in a position to pur- 
chase the total volume of production, they will be 
on their way to understanding the New Age 
definition of Just Price as “ an automatic register 
of the relation between the Consumption of goods 
and the Production of goods,” That is to say, if in 
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a particular period twice as much, reckoned in 
terms of money, is produced as is consun^d, the 
selling price of commodities should be half their 
cost price. The price fixed should be the net cost 
after cancelling inflation ; the margin to be made 
up to the industry by the issue of communal credit 
through local clearing houses democratically con- 
trolled. The process penalises no one but the 
present manufacturers of credit, who are the 
financiers and the almost completely amalgamated 
banking monopoly which they control. 

Objections less superficial arise when we consider 
the possibility of such far-reaching reforms being 
put into operation. It seems to us that the pro- 
posals made by the New Age for the development 
of an encroaching economic control by the mobilisa- 
tion of the credit inherent in labour-monopoly 
and for the simultaneous socialisation of the 
machinery of price-fixing, offer a vast ai\d imme- 
diate opportunity to enlarge the effective scope 
of the Guild programme. But it does not appear 
so clear as the New Age writers certainly imagine 
that these proposals enable the Guild programme 
to be put into effect without friction. It is true, 
as we have already maintained, that if the issue 
can be shifted from the largely irrelevant ground 
of ‘ property ’ to the real matter of money power, 
a great deal of the resistance which Guildsmen have 
now to encounter should be removed and some of 
it .translated into active support. If prices can 
be reduced while the power of Labour at the same 
time becomes substantially increased, the public 

rnav unt show Tir^iif*h diRnnsitinn tn nitv the finah- 
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ciers and profiteers who may be injured with the 
proce§§. To the objection that the steady trans- 
ference of economic power, however attempted, 
would involve the resistance of far-sighted interests, 
the New Age writers reply in effect that (a) such 
resistance would only be offered by purely financial 
interests and not by the mass of property owners 
as such, and (b) since the latter would feel their 
“ property rights ” respected, so far as these could 
morally be justified on any satisfactory ground, 
the support which the “ moneyed men ” could 
hope to obtain from public opinion could be 
negligible. The social conscience would not even 
feel itself violated. 

It is a valid wish which perhaps serves as father 
to so consoling a thought, and we agree that 
nothing could be more miserable than the tenacity 
with which certain schools of revolutionaries seem 
to cling, to envy and revenge as the indispensable 
motives of the change for which they work. But 
we must confess to a doubt whether plutocracy 
will allow its grip on society to be weakened 
without powerful and subtle resistance. And that 
resistance will be aided less by any sympathy with 
the individual ‘hardships’ whieh the wealthy 
oligarchy might suffer in the transition to economic 
democracy, than by the ‘moral’ support extended 
to the controllers of a system the standards and 
practices of which were widely (if covertly) accepted 
and revered. The New Age writers are apt on 
occasion to express impatience with the idea that 
a radical change of system requires a “ change of 
heart ” to bring it about, and most sensible people 
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must at one time or another have felt impatience 
with the idle sentimentalism which is all that the 
phrase too often conveys. But a change of heart — 
or, more precisely, a change of will — ^is certainly 
what is needed if society is to rid itself of the 
plutocratic values it has so complacently allowed 
to be imposed upon it. So long as a majority of 
file population have no more fundamental objection 
to the working of our economic system than that 
they individually are not enriched and aggrandised 
by it, we shall never get any social democracy 
worth having. 

It has been objected to all attempts to mobilise 
the workers for economic action against financial 
monopoly that this will mean attacking Capitalism 
at its strongest point, and that the workers must 
first capture industrial power before any challenge 
to finance can be driven home. This does not 
seem to be conclusive if, as we have suggested, the 
workers can associate their efforts with the active 
support of the public. Moreover, the economic 
straits to which society is being reduced by finance 
are becoming so desperate that the masses simply- 
cannot afford to postpone attempts to grapple with 
the economic issue until their industrial authority 
is fully and satisfactorily established. But in 
this connection it is urged by Mr. S. G. Hobson 
that constructive action in the industrial sphere 
will suffice if it is only ambitious enough, to solve 
the economic problem at the same time. “ The 
problem of credit,” he contends, “ is not primarily 
that of controlling through the banks the gradually ^ 
diminishing credit found in wasting securities, but 
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with the more difficult task of creating new forms 
of cr^it. As nearly as I can discover, this credit 
must spring from group undertakings to produce 
commodities by a given time, and liihited or 
guaranteed by effective demand.” ^ Mr. Hobson 
has in mind such experiments in the organisation of 
direct labour as those which the Building Guild 
movement have strikingly exemplified. Though 
we cannot see in such tentative efforts a com- 
pletely effective challenge to the financial control 
of capital, we agree that by withdrawing labour 
from capitalist undertakings and organising it for 
the immediate service of the community by means 
of a Labour discipline democratically controlled, 
the Building Guild movement is offering a practical 
example of the first importance in the translation 
-of Guild theories into immediate fact. 

.The Building Guild Movement 

It is appropriate, if a trifle unexpected, that 
the first conscious effort to recreate an industry 
by the application of Guild principles should have 
been made in connection with building, where the 
achievements of the Middle Ages most obviously 
remain to testify to the practical validity of them. 
Although at first sight there may not appear any 
very essential connection between the construction 
of the great cathedrals which mark the pinnacle 
of attainment reached by mediaeval industry and 
the construction of modern dwellings for the 
working-class of to-day, yet it is significant that 
I Sm the Ouildsman, April, 1920, p. 8. 
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in each case Guild activity has been called for to 
provide what capitalist ‘ enterprise * could have 
no motive to supply. The shrines and aftars of 
mediaeval Christendom arose as a result of the skill 
and service of altogether anonymous corporations 
of craftsmen ; the “ homes for heroes ” which our 
politicians so blandly promised, can only be 
provided by the organisation of corporate service, 
for Capitalism scorns to satisfy so little “ effective ” 
a demand. It will not be the last time that the 
Guildsman, despised as a mere theorist, comes 
to the rescue with the only practical proposal 
applicable to the situation ; and though it is possible 
to over-estimate the extent of the material achieve- 
ment which the Building Guild movement is as 
yet equipped to provide, it would be difficult to 
over-rate the significance of what this new depar- 
ture promises. A public largely resigned to the 
‘ inevitability ’ of Capitalism has been already 
acutely and pleasantly surprised to discover that 
in one direction at any rate, when need was urgent, 
industrial freedom could be organised to supply a 
demand to which the profiteer remained indifferent. 
The lesson is not likely to be lost. Every house 
built by Guild organisation witnesses to the failure 
of Capitalism and the validity of the only idea 
true and constructive enough to replace it. 

The movement towards the guildisation of the 
Building Industry is primarily the work of two 
men — Mr. S. G. Hobson and Mr. Malcolm Sparkes. 
Though it was only after Mr. Hobson’s intervention 
in « the counsels of Manchester building Trade 
lfnionist;s that the organisation of a local Guild 
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mQvement was begun at the opening of the present 
year, Mr. Sparkes had for several years previously 
been s^king consciously to influence the Building 
Industry as a whole in a Guild direction^ and a 
practical result of his efforts was seen in the 
inauguration of the ‘ Building Trades Parliament ’ 
in May, 1918. Though nominally an “ Industrial 
Council,” this body in its organisation, and stilj 
more in its spirit of working, is something entirely 
different from those ingenious devices for the 
modernisation of the wage-system which had been 
prescribed as a cure-all for our whole social disease 
by the famous Whitley Report. ^ Mr. Sparkes, 
indeed, has some grounds for his claim that its 
foundation and working constitute “ a revolution 
in industrial development,” even though we may 
hazard the guess that this development has not 
yet realised liis most sanguine hopes. The story 
of its inception — on the initiative, be it noted, of 
the Trad^ Unions concerned — ^is a remarkable one, 
and worthy of the Guildsman’s study as an example 
of the practical steps which a conscious idealism 
may achieve without any threat of force. Here it 
can only be pointed out that the Builders’ Parlia- 
ment is unique in excluding matters of wages and 
hours (which commonly form the basis of industrial 
disputes) from its purview altogether; in aiming 
at no merely static condition of affairs, but in 
recommending “ means of securing that industrial 
conditions affecting employers and operatives or 
the relations between them shall be systematically 

^ The Whitley Report was criticised and exposed at length in 
chapter vi. of our first edition. 
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reviewed by those concerned with a view to their 
improvement ” ; and in taking its decisions and 
electinjg its officers and committees not by sectional 
ballot of ‘ masters and men,’ but by a vote of the 
whole house sitting together. 

The Builders’ Parliament, in short, took as its 
avowed ideal “ organised public service in the 
^building industry,” and it was not long before 
the report of one of its sub-committees gave evi- 
dence that in the minds of some at least of its 
members the ideal was not to remain a phrase 
merely. The original terms of reference to the 
sub-committee were the not obviously inspiring 
ones of “ considering the question of scientific 
management and the reduction of costs ” with a 
view to increasing the efficiency of the industry. 
Avoiding the usual capitalist practice of inter- 
preting scientific management to mean merely a 
more subtle wage-slave-driving, and refusing to 
reg^ the reduction of the cost of labour as the 
only one worth a profiteer’s consideration, the 
committee “decided unanimously at our first 
meeting that if we were to do any really useful 
work we must review the whole structure of the 
Building Industry.” The result was the produc- 
tion of the really remarkable document known as 
the ‘ Foster Report,’ from the name of its chairman, 
a prominent employer in the north-western area. 

We have glimpsed the possibility (said its signatories) 
of the whole Building Industry of Great Britain being 
welded together into one great self-governing democracy 
of organised public service. . .We &lieve that 
the great task of our Industrial Council is to devHop 
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an entirely new system of industrial control by the 
membe* of the Industry itself— the actual producers, 
whether by hand or brain — and to bring them into 
co-operation with the State as the central representa- 
tives of the community whom they are organised to 
serve.^ 

The approximation of this statement to the 
Guild idea is obvious, and a standpoint at once* 
idealist and practical is apparent throughout the 
report. Guildsmen have had enough “ exalted 
idealism ” from industrial sources to render them 
highly suspicious when the voice of idealism is 
raised above a whisper, but this report gives them 
something really worthy of the sentiments by 
which its signatories profess to be animated. 
Among those signatories it is interesting to find 
not only the names of Mr. Sparkes and of Mr. 
J. F. Armour, a Scottish Trade Unionist who has 
been for long an active member of the Glasgow 
group of (he National Guilds League, but those of 
three of the employers. The remaining five found 
the report as a whole more than they could swallow 
at a first gulp, and did “ not see their way to sign 
it without important reservations,’* which, how- 
ever, they refrained from specifying. 

The report is of unique interest to the Guildsman^ 
as indicating the possibility of achieving, in certain 
industries at any rate, large and rapid advances 
towards the National Guild without provoking an 

1 See The Industrial Council for the Building Industry ^ publtBhed 
bv the Garton Foundation. This volume contains the full text 
OT the important “Foster Report” hereafter referred to. 

2 A criticism by one of the present writers appears in the 
Chiildsman for September, 1919. See also Chaos and Order in 
Ijtduiiry, by G. D, H. Cole, pp. 171—181. 
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industrial conflict, but simply, as the report itself 
says, by “the liberation and right direction of 
man’ s^ true generous qualities of goodwill, enthu- 
siasm, and adventure.” The circumstances of the 
Building Industry, where, save in a few of the 
largest industrial centres, the employer is not in 
any full sense a ‘ capitalist,’ but a genuine indus- 
trial functionary with the profiteering attribute 
subordinate, offer an opportunity to transcend the 
class-struggle by setting about to realise the ideal 
of an organised public service by progressive stages, 
putting interest upon a short chain, standardising 
the “ wages of management,” devoting profits to 
the improvment of the industry as a whole, and 
giving the worker an assured status in the industry 
by relieving him of the anxieties involved in 
employment and under-employment, and aflordihg 
his Trade Unions representation on works epm- 
mittees, and all other committees, national, district 
and local. In all those directions the report made 
bold recommendations, so bold indeed that it is 
not surprising that when first submitted to the 
Builders’ Parliament in August^ 1919, the opposition 
of a section among the employers prevented its 
immediate adoption. 

The Council ultimately decided 

to receive the report and ask the committee to further 
examine the possible effects of the application of the 
principles it sets forth, in the light of the criticisms 
which the present discussion has evoked. 

Almost at the moment of writing the Bidld^s* 
Parliament is to consider the result of this “ fui^ier 
examination ” by its sub-committee. 
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It is highly improbable that the schemes pro- 
posed in the Foster Report will be accepted in 
anything like their essential form as a compulsory 
code for the whole industry, but this fact does not 
deprive the attempt to outline a preliminary frame- 
work on Guild lines of its great value. For it has 
long been a favourite idea with Mr. Sparkes, whose 
influence in these quarters is a powerful one, that 
what cannot be agreed upon as a compulsory 
standard for the industry may yet be accepted by 
a nucleus of employers as “ voluntary code 
aiming at converting dissentients by proving its 
practicability and essential soundness. 

The Foster Report closed by declaring that 

the force of a great example is the only thing 
that will lead the way to the commonwealth that 
all men of goodwill desire ” ; and whether or not 
this large generalisation be true, it cannot be 
denied that the power of a really public-spirited 
example from the employer’s side in any industry 
would be very great, not only in convincing the 
timid, but in changing the whole atmosphere by 
which the industrial problem is surrounded. It 
would not be surprising to find that “ further 
examination ” of the Foster Committee had led 
them to recommend an even more drastic re- 
organisation of the industry than their first report 
proposed, and encouraged by the practical achieve- 
ment of the local Building Guild movement, to 
come forward with a scheme insisting on^^^the 
immediate establishment of a national framework 
based on Guild principles, to which employers (in 
their capacity as industrial functionaries) no less 
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than professional and manual workers might be 
invited to offer their adherence. 

It^was the development of such a frafhework 
round which a National Guild could be built up to 
which Mr. Sparkes’ energies were throughout 
directed, and if the Foster Report represented only 
a half-way house, it was at least one that stood upon 
the right road. But it was pointed out by Guild 
di’itics^ that this national framework, whatever its 
merits from the Guild standpoint, concerned rather 
the commercial than the productive side of the 
industry, and did nothing to increase the control 
of the average building trade operative over his 
job and the conditions of his daily work. It was 
suggested with some force that the building 
industry offered an excellent opportunity for the 
Application of the principle of collective contract. 
But while these suggestions were being put forward 
a still more ambitious idea had been conceived, 
and with remarkable promptitude translated into a 
practical proposition, Mr. S. G. Hobson, the first 
to systematise the National Guild idea, became the 
pioneer of its actual application by proposing to 
the Operative Bricklayers’ Society in Manchester, 
where he had for some years been known as a Guild 
propagandist, that they should solve the housing 
deadlock and assure their own freedom from 
capitalist control by allying their labour monopoly 
to the credit of the local authority. The idea had 
only to be propounded for its significance to be 

1 See for example an article on ** Building Self-GoyemmenV* 
by A. E. Smith, a building trade unioniet, in the Ouildma^ 
January, 1920. 
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instantly appreciated ; the bricklayers found imme- 
diate support from their fellow Trade Unionists in 
other branches of the industry, and their Trade 
Unions being debarred from actually entering into 
such contracts themselves, they formed a joint 
authority, which they boldly christened a Guild, 
and approached the municipality with an offer to 
build 2,000 houses. Within a few weeks their 
concrete experiment in Guild principles was being 
discussed in every quarter of the country, and its 
significance was neatly summarised in the Guilds- 
man by the following announcements : 

BIRTH. — January, 1920, at Manchester, Building 
Trade Unionists and the National Guilds League, 
of a Guild. Parents and child doing well. 

MARRIAGE. — January, 1920, at Manchester, a 
marriage has been arranged between the labour-* 
power of the building workers and the credit of 
the public. 

■ DEATH.— January, 1920, at Manchester, the theory 
of the necessity of Capitalism passed painlessly 
away. No flowers by request. 

Though the death thus announced may have 
been “ greatly exaggerated ” by some Guildsmen 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, there was good 
reason to claim that the diseased victim had sus- 
tained a serious blow. The delight with which the 
workers sprung at the opportunity of co-operating 
with the public authority to the exclusion of the 
profiteer and in the general interest made a deep 
impression. “ Manchester has a chance,” said its 
chief daily newspaper, “ apparently a good chance, 
of carr)dng out an experiment which is not only of 
the first practical importance in the life of the 
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city, but, if successful, might well mark a turning 
point in the industrial development of the country. 
That is a large claim to make, but it can hardly be 
put lower.” ^ The movement soon showed that 
it was not proposing to confine itself to Manchester. 
Similar offers were shortly made to municipal 
authorities all over the north — often as a result 
of* invitation from them^ — and the original Building 
Guild Committee, of which Mr. Hobson became 
secretary, entered upon a parallel career of organisa- 
tion and propaganda which has resulted in the 
formation of about sixty local Building Guild 
Committees which are to meet in national confer- 
ence in a few weeks from the time of writing. The 
idea has been taken up in Ireland and America, 
asid a Guild is now in process of formation as far 
away as at Auckland, New Zealand. 

The history of the Building Guild movement, 
though so far a short, has been also a chequered 
one, obstruction having been encountered both 
from some at least of the Ministry of Health officials 
and from the tactics of profiteering employers. We 
cannot re-trace this history here, but can only 
comment on a few features of the movement as 
it has so far proceeded. It is worth noting at the 
outset that the term ‘ guild,’ far from proving a 
stumbling block to the workers, as has been some- 
times objected by Socialist critics with an anti- 
mediaevalist bias, has shown itself to be one the 

1 Manchester Qimdiany January 2l8t, 1920. 

if For a copy of the letter containing the principles of 
much other valuable information about the Building Otiilid Comr^ 
mittee, see Guilds of Bouse BuUderSthy 8. G. Hobson (NtO.Li> 
Leaflet). 
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significance of which the workers can instantly 
appreoiate. Again, from the first the movement, 
though local in its spontaneity, has had for its 
ultimate aim the creation of a National ©uilding 
Guild, a possibility which the formation of the 
separately organised London Guild of Builders has, 
as we shall see, still further provided for. Thirdly, 
the Guild committee at its very inception recognised 
(as the schemes for the Builders’ Parliament had 
failed to do) the place of the professional and 
technical workers in the Guild organisation of the 
industry, and although the nature of the work to 
which the committee originally proposed to confine 
its activities did not call for much assistance from 
these grades, the plans and lay-outs having been 
completed by the municipal authorities, provision 
for their representation upon the committee was 
made. It is interesting to notice that the recently 
formed Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants Pro- 
fessional Union has formed a special Guild Group 
to co-operate with the Building Guild movement, 
and has selected Mr. A. J. Penty, its chairman, as 
its representative on the London Guild of Builders. 
Thus the first of modem Guild theorists becomes 
appropriately associated with the first practical 
experiment in Guild organisation. 

Another essential feature of the Guild Com- 
mittee’s proposals has throughout been the deter- 
mination to carry the cost of supporting its members 
in unemployment due to bad weather or any other 
cause during the period of each contract. The 
original proposal was that the houses arranged for 
should be built at net cost plus ten per cent., 
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Trade Union rates being paid to the operatives 
and the materials being bought and delivei^pd to 
the site by the municipality. Of this 10 per cent, 
it was proposed to devote 6 per cent, to the defray- 
ing of overhead charges, salaries of officials and 
acquisition of plant ; 4 per cent, would remain to 
enable the committee to guarantee continuous pay 
to ^ the workers engaged. This arrangement was 
subsequently modified in the agreement finally 
arrived at between the Guild Committee and the 
Ministry of Health in June after many delays which 
ought to have been avoided by the Ministry, but 
the guarantee of continuous pay for the operatives 
concerned in the Guild contract seems to have 
been effectually safeguarded. 

A problem which arose at an early stage was 
connected with the nature of the guarantee which 
the Guild Committee could offer to the municipality 
which it was approaching, a matter which, as Mr.’ 
Hobson has pointed out, “ brought into sharp 
contrast the commercial standard of a bank 
balance with the Guild standard of group credit 
based upon productive capacity.” . The standpoint 
of the committee was thus summarised in the 
Manchester Guardian : 

The representatives of the Building Guild Committee 
were asked if they would submit to the usual guarantees 
and sign the usual bonds. Their answer was that 
they were not in essentials in the same position as the 
contractor. A builder, on signing a contract, may 
properly be asked to give security, because his financial 
stability is the essential thing. He must have finaneW 
resources, because he cannot control the supply ol 
labour. On the other hand, whatever its finandtll 
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arrangements, the Building Guild Committee has an 
ample supply of labour, perhaps even a monopoly of 
it. Therefore, they argued, the nature of the guaran- 
tee required from them is not primarily financial, but 
fundamentally a guarantee that the labour*would be 
forthcoming and the houses built. A builder may 
fail to build houses, not because he is financially 
unsound, but because he cannot obtain the labour ; the 
City Council may insist upon its pound of flesh, but 
the houses remain unbuilt. Finance, in short, plays a 
subsidiary part. But the Building Guild Committee 
can build the houses, which is the essential thing, 
and full guarantees on this head can be given. 

The point was one of real importance in Guild 
theory, and it is interesting to notice that it was 
appreciated with very little difficulty by the 
municipalities to which it was put. At the same 
time, the arrangement by which the purchase of 
materials and their delivery was left to the mjunici- 
,pal authorities was not altogether a happy one, and 
friend!/ critics of the scheme pointed out that by 
limiting their operations to the sphere of produc- 
tion the Guild Committee imperilled the result of 
their experiment. By themselves enlisting the 
services of trustworthy and expert buyers, which 
would not have been difficult owing to the sym- 
pathetic interest the schemes had created in many 
quarters of the industry where service was placed 
above profit, they could have made sure that the 
cost of the contracts in which they became involved 
would not have been swollen by the commissions 
and similar illegitimate tolls which are only too 
commonly levied and conceded in the process of 
purchasing building materials. The municipalities, 
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forced to depend upon buyers whose charges they 
would not be likely to check effectively from^laek 
of expert knowledge on the subject, might find 
themselves burdened by a heavy weight of un- 
justifiable, but in the circumstances unavoidable, 
costs, which would swell their total expenses 
beyond those which the capitalist contractor might 
fincj ilecessary to charge, and thus compromise the 
Guild scheme in the eyes of the public. The situa- 
tion was greatly improved, however, from the Guild 
point of view when in May the Co-operative Whole- 
^sale Society came to the assistance of the Guild 
Committee with the offer to associate its practical 
credit, based on long experience and the conduct of 
many large operations, with the potential credit of 
the Building Guilds ; and to undertake in conjunc- 
tion with them the purchase of materials, an 
arrangement which strengthened the hands of the 
Guild Committee in its negotiations with the 
Ministry of Health, and made its financial position 
unassailable from the capitalist standpoint. 

The Building Guild movement, however, was 
still rather a loosely co-ordinated federation of 
local experiments than a concerted effort to organise 
a National Guild of Builders. It was, again, rather 
an effort to meet a particular difficulty — ^the lack of 
artisan dwellings — than an attempt to refound the 
whole basis of the industry. Of these larger tasks 
Mr. Sparkes, while welcoming with enthusiasm the 
courageous lead from Manchester, had never lost 
sight, though some Guildsmen were apt to do so 
in their delight at the success of a practical expafi-\ 
ment in the sphere of production. Beyond 
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duction, Mr. Sparkes pointed out, lay the problem 
of supply, which would have to be tackled by the 
Guild itself before it could claim to have estab- 
lished itself as a complete substitute for capitalist 
control of the industry — and Guildsmen ought to 
be satisfied with no smaller claim. Here the 
Builders’ Parliament, with the elaboration of a 
really bold scheme as a “ voluntary code ” the 
whole industry, could come to the aid of the experi- 
ment so successfully initiated in Manchester, and 
he made known the fact that a scheme for a 
National Guild of Builders was already unde^ 
discussion by its committees. 

By this scheme the workers would contribute their 
labour and the employers would contribute their 
capital — ^including plant — and their technical and 
administrative service. As capitalists they would 
receive their return in interest through the creation of 
debenture stock. As superintendents or managers 
they would receive salaries, just as the workmen would 
receive theirs. The control would be completely 
democratic. 

While these plans were still under discussion by 
the committee, the Manchester Section of the Opera- 
tives’ Federation set up their now famous Building 
Guild Committee and brought forward their offer to 
build 2,000 houses for the City Council. There has 
been an inclinatior\ in some quarters to regard the 
two schemes as rivals ; but a little reflection will show 
that this is by no means the case. 

The national plan, described above, is essentially 
a great combine under democratic control, organised 
for the service of the community and setting out, 
primarily, to secure for that service the immense ad- 
vantages of industrial combination. These include 
such matters as the assured and steady supply of 
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j^terials purchased in bulk throughout the world, 
the standardisation of products, the co-operatiif^e use 
of plant, and transport facilities, the utilisation of by- 
products, ,the financing of contracts, the unification of 
advertising and selling organisation, the interchange 
of data and experience, the promotion of scientific- 
and technical research, and the regular development 
of real craftsmanship by the holding of continuous 
exhibitions of individual works of art throughout the 
codntry. This last will undoubtedly become one of 
the most important and striking features of the under- 
taking, and may do much to promote such a revival 
of the building art as has not been seen since the 
Middle Ages. 

While this central organisation, therefore, will concern 
itself mainly with the tasks of manufacture and 
supply, and perhaps with the general distribution of 
work among the branches, these brandies themselves 
will concentrate mainly on the actual construction of 
buildings and will only touch supply where it is advan- 
tageous to do so. 

And here the bold lead of the Manchester operatives' 
is of the utmost value, not only because theil action 
has brought the whole subject within the region of 
immediate practical politics, but also because they 
have shown us the beginnings of a local self-governing 
branch.^ 

A^ meeting was held in London in February, 
under the joint auspices of the London District of 
the Federation of Building Trade Operatives and 
the National Guilds League, at which Mr. i^obson 
and a number of his Trade Union colleagues from 
the Manchester district expounded the Guild 
schenie, and at which Mr. Sparkes and Mr. Cole 
joined with them in urging a similar effort by Lon* 
don building workers, many hundreds of whom‘ 

I Waj/f and Mean*, February 2lHt, 1920. 
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were present and pledged themselves to embark 
on a^heme of their own. The result was seen in 
the production of the “ Preliminary Prospectus of 
the Guild of Builders (London), Limited,” issued 
in May by the London District Council of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Operatives.^ 
The prospectus is worthy of study, for though it 
has, of course, many points of similarity with the 
more restricted schemes initiated from Wfan- 
chester, it is planned on a scale capable of wider 
expansion and able to form the nucleus of an 
effective National Guild. “ The Guild will under- 
take work for every type of building owner, whether 
public or private ” ; and it is obvious that though 
the scheme at present covers workers only (albeit 
of every grade, professional, technical, and manual) 
it could easily be expanded to include any such 
employers who might accept a “ voluntary code. ” 
"which would deprive them of the character of 
profiteers, and enable their capital to be used to 
increase the efficiency of that “ organised public 
service ” which it is the mission of the Building 
Guild movement to supply. 

Though we have written at length of a movement 
which is still very much on the move, we have only 
been able to give an outline of its principal features, 
and we cannot stay to examine the criticisms, 
which ft has incurred. Its organisation of labour- 
discipline has been criticised by some Guildsmen 
as not fundamentally democratic and as involving 
only control by Trade Unions and not control for 

^ And publiahed by them under the title An Industry Cleared 
/or Action (9 Kugby Chambers, Chapel Street, W.C.I.), Id. 
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the l'rade Unionists themselves* A^ain/it has 
been criticised by the New Age as marking no 
essential advance, since “ the relative situation as 
between cLabour and Capital remains unchanged.” 
Such criticisms may be valid, and it is not difficult 
to suggest others ; but nevertheless the instinct' 
which has acclaimed the Building Guild movement 
as a unique and revolutionary phenomenon is a 
trhe one. The movement has given evidence of 
the susceptibility of the workers to constructive 
ideas ; it has made obvious the great appeal which 
the Guild idea can make when once shown to be 
capable of application, however tentatively ; it 
tas challenged the inviolability of capitalist assump- 
tions; and it has raised in a most practical form 
the question of Labour credit— a question which, 
once revived, is not likely to be set aside until it is 
.fully answered, with revolutionary consequences. 
The Building Guild movement has not settled the 
issues which are involved in society’s great ^alterna- 
tive of Industrial Servility or Social Freedom, but 
it has by a practical experiment defined those 
issues in a new and striking manner. Such an 
achievement is no mean one, and Guildsmen may 
be proud of the share they have had in bringing 
it about. 


The Fundamental Question 

We have examined the main problems that have 
lately arisen in connection with the ideal and 
programme of National Guilds. The fundamen¥|i|l 
problem of all, however, concerns neither the 0^3^ 
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Dor the other ; it is not a matter of theory at slh 
but % practical question — ^the most prad;ical of 
any that could be raised. It is whether, granted 
the truth of the Guild idea and the possibility of 
its realisation, our people will have the vision to 
grasp the one and the spirit to compass the other. 
When we look at the huge prison of Industrialism 
to which a despotic plutocracy, itself weary wd 
uneasy beneath the weight of its golden crown, W 
condemned the masses of our countrymen, despair 
is only too easy. How can we hope that in these 
dreary hells courage can rise and initiative return 
to stimulate and to arm those whose manhood i^ 
dishonoured and betrayed by every circumstance 
of their hire ? From their servitude — if power be 
added to it — envy and violence may spring ; but 
what can they achieve save confusion and the 
ruin of all ? 

" Yet, if we admit these dangers — and no one will 
altogether deny them — ^is not the obligation laid 
upon us all the more urgently to challenge the 
slavery amidst which they are bred? Every 
condemnation of the materi^ism and the servility 
of the worker is a condemnation of the system which 
moulds and imprisons him, and a condemnaticm, 
moreover, of all those whom that system enriches 
and exalts. All the culture, all the grace, all the 
intellectual worth that our governing classes display 
—and there is not too much — ^are founded upon the 
degradation and the exploitation of the mass of 
English men and women. Even if the claims of the 
wealthy and powerful amongst us to honour and 
privil^e were to be accepted at their own valua?! 
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tien, they would not compensate for the building 
of our social life upon shame asti. fraud. 

We would not have it thought that, in espousing 
frankly dhd completely the cause of the workers’ 
emancipation, we have surrendered to the illusion^ 
that all personal and collective virtue lies upon the 
one side, and nothing but iniquity upon the other. 
Tbt. convenient fiction of the well-intentioned 
workman and the wicked capitalist is as perilous 
as it is foolish ; it leads men to seek for nothing 
but a “ change of heart ” in the capitalist, rather 
"‘ than a change in the whole purpose of society. 
Yet» while we resign this fiction to those senti- 
mentalists who have an inclination for such things, 
we insist that the fundamental distinction between 
the cause of the worker and the position of his 
adversary is that the former standpoint is essentially 
"febral, while the latter is not. The one is a demand 
for service, for fellowship, for the honour of tha 
worker and his task ; the other is a denial of value 
to these things, where they conflict — as they do 
everywhere — ^with the maintenance of profiteering. 
There could be no greater disaster than that Labour 
should surrender its moral claim, in return fmr 
immediate security and immediate peace. 

But it will not do so ; of this we are confident, 
^ever was Capitalism so strong in its resources 
and so weak in its moral appeal. It has lost the 
confidence of the country; we are now at the 
turning of the ways. The profiteer has given us the 
world of Business, a sordid and shoddy den of 
money-makers and money-changers. Industry al 
m honourable craft and a social service— -this |i 
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possible by the repudiation of profiteering and the 
toils in which it has strangled us. It is the high 
destiny of the worker, and the goal of National 
guilds. 







